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INTKODUCTIUN. 

4 

I WAS posted to the Chittagong Hill Tracts in 1890, 
and after a short stay in Bangamati was moved up to 
the South Lushai Hills. While there I was fortunate 
enough to serve in the military expeditions, and to 
get more than the average share, of political work. 

On the transfer of the South Lushai Hills to Assam 
in 1898, I reverted to Bengal, but in 1900 was ngain 
posted to the Bill Tracts. 

The peoples of the hills have always greatly 
interested me, and 1 have made a careful study of their 
manners and customs. The result I have embodied in 
this work on the Hill Tracts, and I trust it may prove 
of interest to the reader. 

The early chapters, I fear, partake of the style 
of an official report submitted for the compilatioii of 
a Government blue-book, but my endeavonr bas bemi 
to place before the rej^er in as concise a wny an 
possible all the important details of the oonniry ail4^ 
its administration. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Name, location, and area of district — Natural features 

— Climate — History— Dates of formation— Military 

operations in connection with the Lushais — Rivers— 

Lakes— Roads. 

The name of the Chittagong Hill Tracts District 
is given to the belt of mountainous country^that lies 
between latitude 21° 25' and 23° 45' north, and longitude 
91° 45' and 92° 50' east. 

It comprises an area of 5,138 square miles, and is 
included in the Province of Bengal and governed by the 
Lieutenant-Qovemor of that Province*. 

This tract of country is bounded on the north by 
the independent state of Hill Tipdra, on the west by 
the district of Chittagong, on the south by the province 
of Arracan, and on the east by similar belts of country 
called respectively the Arracan Hill Tracts and the 
Lusbai Hills. 

The district is divided into four main vaUeys, con- 
stituted Jby its lour principal rivers, the Fheni^ Karda^ 
phuH, Sangu, and Matamuri, and their tributary and 
is marjked by chains of hilla, which traverse tibe distrild 
fram end to end, running in a naiiih-lreilei{y direstdail* 

*KoH.--S|»4btri«t»owfataMfMtet iiwkMIy w p t s i rwv i l ai t st 
Bwlsni AfMfid «mI Sana, Md itgortiMd ^ Hw 
sf tlattiwiiavliaMOf 
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The. Sangn ant} Matsmuri rivers, until they enter the 
plains, run parallel to the ranges, thus forming two well* 
defifhed valleys. The KarnaphuH and the Fheni flow 
transversely across the main lines of the hills, and 
several valleys are formed by large tributaries of the 
Kamapbuli entering it at right angles to its course. 

The geological formation resembles that of the 
Arracan Yoma, and consists chiefly of sandstone belong- 
ing to the older Eocene of the Tertiary periqd. 

The hills range from a few hundred to four thousand 
feet in height. The highest point is Keokradang (4,034 
feet), to the east of the district, on the watershed of the 
Tuichong and Rainkhyong rivers. Other high points are 
Rakhamoin Tong (3,017 feet) and Polytai (2,857 feet). 

The valleys are covered for the most part with dense 
virgin foipst, the home of wild beasts of all descriptions, 
but they are slowly yielding to the advance of civilisa- 
tion, and ai'e being converted into rich arable lands, 
• capable of producing food and other grains in abun- 
dance. The greater portion of the district is covered 
with tree and bamboo forests, the best localities of which 
are reserved as closed forests by the Forest Department 
of the Government of India. The produce of these 
forest reserves can only be removed by special license, 
and in conformity with the rules and regulations for the 
time enforced by the Forest Department. The area of 
forests thus reserved amounts to 1,383 square miles, or 
a little more than a quarter of the total area of the 
district. The forests contain a great variety of valuable 
timber trees, and have large areas under bamboo and 
oane. The scenery throughout the Hill Tracts is very 
piolaiesque. The mixture of hill and valley, densely 
covered vdth forest and luxurious vegetation, yields 
the most beantifal and varied effects of light and shade. 
The riTers slowly meandering on their way to the sea, 
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now shimmering like liquid gold, and i^in reflecting 
in heavy dark shadows every object within reach, all 
combine to make a picture not easily forgotten. 

The climate has an evil reputation, but this has been 
.much exaggerated. When the district was first, occn- 
{fled in the early sixties, and before there had been any 
clearance of jungle or opening out of the couiitry by 
cultivation, the climate was doubtless deadly, but matters 
have improved very much «nce then, and the climate 
now compares favourably with that of the eastern 
districts of Bengal. 

The valleys are undoubtedly very unhealthy at 
certain seasons of the year, and malaria is prevalent. 
The most unhealthy periodic are the beginning and 
end of the rains, when the pools of stagnant water 
afford excellent breeding ground for the- mosquito 
of the anopheles genus. The maximum and mininium 
temperature in the shade vary between 90** and 50**, 
but the excessive moisture renders the heat particularly 
trying and exhausting, especially to Europeans. 

The average yearly rainfall approximates 90 inches 
at Rangamati and 95 inches at Bandarban. The most 
recent cyclone was the memorable one of October 24th, 
1897. It caused tremendous devastation to the forest 
and a certain loss of life, but fortunately its trackt||l8y 
through the least populated part of the district, and it 
finally exhausted itself a little north of the Lushai Hills 
po^ at Lungleh. Earthquake shocks are fairly common, 
and the great shock of June 1897 was felt in all its 
severity. Owing to the absence of masonry buildings 
its effects were not noticeable at the time. Later in 
the year, however, considerable damage vras done owing 
to the occurrence of land-slips throoghont the distrfii^ 
doe to the action of rain water on the fiasores oanaad 1^ 
tiie earthquake. The district is iiaUe to severe jii^kiais 
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from the iloxth>weBt in the months of March and Aprils 
These storms spring up with exceeding suddenness, the 
wind hlowB with hurricane force, the lightning and 
thunder are awe-inspiring, and the rain comes down 
in a deluge; but they pass as quickly as they come. 
Terrific thunderstorms accompany the approach and 
departure of the rainy season. Very heavy mists cover 
the valleys during the months of November, December 
and January, and the sun is not visible till 10 or 11 
o’clock in the morning. These mists are very dreary, 
but not imhealthy. It is a very fine sight when stand- 
ing on one of the high hills, in the early morning, to 
look upon the mist below, like a billowy sea stretching 
far and wide, while about and around like a beautiful 
canopy, is the bright blue sky. The mist, however, 
soon rises and envelopes all in its impenetrable mantle. 
During the dry summer months of April and May 
epidemics of cholera and small-pox are to be guarded 
against. These are invariably introduced from the plains 
by floating traders or imported labour. September is 
a particularly bad month for fever. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts were first treated as a 
separate district in 1860 and administered from Ghandra- 
ghona, a village on the Karnaphuli river, situated on the 
pre^pnt western boundary of the district, about 26 miles 
from Chittagong. In 1866 the head-quarters were moved 
to Rangamati, 65 miles up the river from Chittagong. 
In 1892, consequent on the annexation by the British 
Qovemment of the Lushai Hills, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts were treated as an independent subdivision of 
CSuttngong, and special rules were framed for its adminis 
tratfon- f^ally, in 1900, a regulatimi was passed bj 
the Government of India for governing the Hill Tracts. 
They w,ere constituted a separate district, and placed 
under a Superintendent 
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The history of the Chittagong Hill Tracis is a 
record of constantly recorring raids on the. part of the 
bordering hill tribes, against whom it has been necessary 
to send several punitive expeditions. The eariiest record 
'.of our dealing with the people of these hills is a ietter 
from the Chief of Chittagong to Warren Hastings, the 
Qovemor* General of India, dated April 10th, 1777. It 
complains of the aggression and violence ^ a moun- 
taineer named Bamu Khan, the leader of a band of 
Kukis.* Again, in the same year, military help was 
required for the protection of the inhabitants against 
these Kukis. In 1860 the same tribe made a murderous 
raid into the Tipdra district, killing 186 British subjects 
and taking over a hundred prisoners. In January of 
thejollowing year a military force was assembled at 
Barkal, situated on the river Eamaphuli, 26 miles north of 
Rangainati, to punish the offenders, but the village of the 
Chief, 18 miles north-east of Barkal, was found deserted 
and in flames, and the negotiations which followed for 
the pacification of the country ended in the submission 
of their Chief, named Rattanpuiya, in October 1861. 

Daring the years 1864, 1865, 1866, the Lakhers, 
then called Shendus, in reality an offshoot of the Tlang 
Tlang clan, and closely allied t(#the Lai tribe residing 
in the country south of Lungleh, made several aggres- 
sive raids. Rattanpuiya, the head of the Sailo clan of 
Kukis occupying the ranges between Barkal and the 
source of the Kamaphuli river, had now become our 
ally, and was in receipt of an annual subsidy to prevent 
raids. He, however, 'was wiped out by the powerful 
clan of Howlongs between 1866 and 1871. 

The same clan in 1870>71 perpetrated a series of 
raids of an unusually aggravated chfuractm*, in the oouxae 
of which the lives of several European tea-planters were 
■aciifioed, aoadl the little nine-year old daughter of ope of 
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named Mary Winchester, together with many 
natiye sabjects, were carried away captive by the raiders. 
These outrages determined the Govenimentto undertake 
effective Teprisals. Two military columns entered the 
Imsl^i country simultaneously— one from Cachar under 
General Bouchier, the other from Chittagong under 
General Brownlow. The late Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Army, Lord Roberts, then a Lieutenant* 
Colonel, accompanied the Cachar column. 

The Cachar column consisted of five hundred men 
each, from the 22nd Punjab Infantry and 42nd and 44th 
Assam Light Infantry, with half a mountain battery 
and a company of Bengal Sappers and Miners, while 
the Chittagong column had the 27th Punjab Infantry, 
2nd and 4th Gurkha Rifles and half a mountain battery. 
Each of the columns was also accompanied by a hundred 
armed police. These columns experienced mai^ hard- 
ships, and were much reduced by sickness, but they 
met with little active opposition. Mary Winchester and 
several other captives were surrendered to the Chittagong 
column. The expedition penetrated as far as the 
village of Lalbura, the son of Volonel, a noted chief of 
the Howlong tribe, who dwelt in the northern Lusha i 
Hills. The tribes teitdered their submission and the 
columns were withdrawn. Lord Roberts named the 
famous white Arab charger that carried hinn so well 
between 1877 and 1896 “Volonel,” after the great 
Kuki Chief. This noble steed, by the special permission 
of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, was decorated with 
the Bkftbul M^al with four dasps, and the Kabul- 
Kandahar Star. The effects of these operations were 
not vepy lasting. In 1888 trouble again broke out, 
ouhsunating in the massacre by the Lakhers, on February 
8id, of a aurvey party under Lieutenant Stewart, when 
pnotiMlly within nc^t of Bangamati, the head-quarters 
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of the distriet. This unfortunate officer^ together with 
two sergeants of the Leinster Regiment and a small 
escort of armed police, was engaged in survey operations 
and had bivouacked for the night in the forests. They 
. were so near Rangamati that they imagined themselveli 
secure from any attack, ^nd took no precautions to 
guard against % surprise. Unfortunately a hunting 
party of Lakhers were out, and came on the unguarded 
encampment, which they rushed and secured the heads 
of the party. It subsequently transpired that Howsata, 
the Lakher Chief, was in treaty to marry one of the 
Princesses of the Tlang TIang tribe, and a certain 
number of heads was demanded to prove his valour. 
Fate decreed that he should come upon the unfortunate 
survey party, and fhe temptation to secure the 
coveted trophies and win ^eat renown was too gpreat to 
be resisted. A punitive expedition was sanctioned and 
entered the Lushai country in 1890, and from that time 
forward the country was occupied by a military force. 
The Lushai Hills were annexed and divided into two 
districts, the northern hills being placed under the 
administration of the Assam Government, fmd the 
southern hills under that of the Government of i^ngal. 
After considerable fighting and trouble, the country was 
finally disarmed. The last of the troops were withdrawn 
in 1894, and the administration became entirely Civil. 
In 1898 the two districts were amalgamated under the 
Administration, and an annual subsidy of three 
and>a-half lakhs* of rupees, *for administrative purposes, 
was granted by the Bengal Government. 

BITBBS. 

The rivers <4 the district form the principal meaip 
of oommunioation, and a description of the Sama{dtnli, 

• One Ukhs 1,00^000. 
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wtuch is tbe 'most important river in the distriet, ma;f 
prove of interest to the reader. 

The Kamsphuli known to the Hill people as Kynsa 
Khyoung is supposed to d.erive its Bengali name from 
the Sanskrit ‘‘Kama” ear and “phuli” flower, literally 
llie Har-flower or Earring. The daughter of a Muham- 
madan Wazir of Chittagong during the Mogul rule is 
oredited with dropping her earring into the river while 
out on a pleasure trip. 

The river rises in the hills to the north of the Lushai 
Bubdivisional post of Lungleh, and has a total length of 
170 miles. After a most tortuous course through the 
hills, the river emerges into the plains of Chittagong 
at Chandraghona, and, flowing past Chittagong, falls 
into the Bay of Bengal. 

The river is navigable for ocean-going steamers up 
to Chittagong, a distance of 9 miles. Rangamati is 65 
miles above Chittagong, to the north-east. The river is 
navigable for country boats with a carrying capacity of 
from two to three hundred maunds* up to Barkal, 26 
miles above Rangamati. Here there are some very fine 
rapids ^about two miles in length. During the Lushai 
Expedition of 1888-89 a light tramway was constructed 
along the right bank for the conveyance of stores. 
Above the rapids to Demagiri, a distance of 40 miles, 
the river is navigable for boats carrying fifty maunds. 
A series of rapids and falls from Demagiri to the source 
of the river render further progress impossible, except 
for small dug-outs with a carrying capacity of ten 
maunds, and even then portage is frequent. 

The scenery from the source of the river to Demagiri 
is grand. The river winds in and out between high 
momriains covered with dense jungle to tt>e water’s edge, 
then theongh predpitons rodty gorges, over rapids, and 
* Om BMBd Sliu. 
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falls, with here and there big deep pools whose dark 
and silent waters, fringed with heavy forest, teem with 
every variety of fish: 

Between Demagiri and Barkal the scenety is un- 
interesting. The river flows sluggishly thrtwgh long 
reaches, lined with tall elephant grass, which efieotually 
shuts out any view. At Barkal, however, the iKseUd 
changes to one of great grandeur. High eliffs tower on 
the left bank ; the river breaks up into channels flowing 
between forest-covered islands, and then, opening out 
into a ^big pool, dashes down a long stretch of rapids, 
between huge boulders, the bubbling waves breiddng 
through the rocks with the fitful roar of a surf-beat 
shore. The next point of interest is the Kasalong gorge, 
14 miles above Rangamati. Here the river flows between 
high cliffs of a brown vitreous rock. The effects of 
light and shade through this gorge on cliff and river are 
very magnificent. Between Kasalong and Chandraghona 
the scenery is dull, but one passes several villages of 
Ghakmas on the banks, and there are some pretty 
reaches within the limits of the Sitapahar forest reserve. 
The scenery just before the river finally leaves the 
hills and debouches into the plains at Chandraghona is 
exceedingly pretty, and most refreshing to those who 
have been used to ,the dead level monotony of the 
scenery of Lower Bengal. 

The following are the important tributaries of the 
Kamapbuli within the Chittagong Hill Tracts:— The 
Kaptai, Rainkliyong, Shubholong and Thega on the 
left bank, and the Chengri, Kasalong, and Boro Hariaa' 
on the right. These tributaries are navigable fw 
country boats to a distance of from five to ten dejle^ 
journey. 

The influence of the tide reaches as high as Kasaloiig^ 
in the open season, but during the freshets hi 
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rains so great is the rush of water that ships at 
Chittagong do not swing to the tide for some days in 
succession. 

The scenery of the other rivers of the Hill Tracts, 
though on a smaller scale, is much the same as that 
already described and calls for no special mention. 
They are only navigable for country .boats of light 
draught. 

The Fheni river separates Hill Tippera from the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

The Sangu is io the south of the districji. The 
upper reaches of this river are known to the Maghs as 
Sabok Ehyoung, and near Bandarban as Rigray 
Khyoung giving the name to the sect to which the 
Bdbmong or ruling family belongs. In the plains it is 
known as* Sangu which is a corruption of “ Sankha” a 
shell. The river is tidal to within a short distance of 
Bandarbw. 

The Matamuri or Moree Khyoung is south of the 
Sangu and flows parallel to that river, it is extremely 
shallow and of little importance. 

There are two smedl lakes in the district. The 
Bogakine and Rainkhyongkine. The former is situated 
at a considerable elevation to the east of Ruma some 16 
miles inland from the Sangu river. The latter is on the 
watershed of the Rainkhyong river. The Bogakine is 
small, but of great depth, while the Rainkhyong is 
fairly large. 1 have recently visited the Bogakine 
whidi is held in superstitious awe by the Maghs, so 
much so, that Hiey perform an aimual puja* to the sjurit 
of tile lidte, who is supposed to influence the fate of the 
Jnms. 1 accompanied the Bohmong and a parfy of 
some two hundred Maghs on an e:q[>edition to the lake, 
and it proTed an interesting journey. We left the 

* Fnjt—s nwifiw or SMied feitiTsl. 
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Sangu a little below Ruma and immediately commenced 
a sharp ascent; arrived at the summit we descended 
into the bed of the Ruma river. We foUowed the river 
for six miles wading from one side to the other, 9 s there 
was no.regular path, then we struck up the Boga streak 
and ascended steadily for another six miles; the ascent 
up this rock bed was most arduous, and in places we 
had to make a ladder of bamboos to surmount the 
steep rocks ; then we struck up a steep hill side through 
thick bamboo forest and after a coup'le of miles reached 
the summit of the range and looked down on the Boga* 
kine about a hundred feet below. We had, to skirt 
round two sides till we came to the camping ground that 
had been prepared for us, with a couple of bamboo huts 
as shelter. The journey was a severe obe and though 
we made a start by seven in the morning, it was 4 p. m. 
before we reached, and we were going hard the whole 
time. However, we soon made ourselves comfortable, 
and 1 had a raft prepared and proceeded to set forth 
and measure the depth. The Bohmong and his people 
entreated me not to go, as some evil fate would surely 
overtake me, and instanced the experience of an officer 
who once before visited the lake and insisted on going 
out on a raft. No sooner had the raft got clear of the 
side, than it broke up and the officer was, with difficulty, 
rescued from drowning. However, I explained that 
this was all the mpre reason that no mishap would 
happen now, as due obeisance had been done to Uie 
presiding spirit of tbe waters. Accompanied by my 
Baba* and orderly we paddled about the lake and I took 
soundings with a long cord attached to a heavy stone, 
I found the bottom at 125 feet. 1 daresay there are 
deeper holes, for the hill people insist that it is 
fatlumiless. Their method od meosurmnent oonsisli in 

* ]l«b« dtrfc. 
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f^rodtiiig down a long bamboo into the water and if it 
comes up without touching, they say “ no bottom.” The 
lake is surrounded on three sides by the summits of hills 
rising at the most 160 feet from the level of the water. 
These points are covered with bamboo forest ; on the 
fourth side it is more, or less plateau land, covered 
with tree forest, the elevation is between 1,500 and 
2,000 feet. In shape the lake is a parallelogram and 
of such exactness (hat one could almost believe it was 
the work of human hands. The characteristics of this 
sheet of water are certainly strange. There is appa- 
rently n (4 out let, there is no water anywhere near and 
the elevation of the lake above the head of the Boga 
stream must be at least 500 feet, the rise and fall of the 
water level throughout the year is only a few inches 
and there is no weed growth in the water. ' The hill 
men assert that sometimes the water is perfectly clear 
and at other times discoloured ; at the time of my visit 
it certainly could not be called clear, though the water 
in the middle was clearer than that near the edges. 
In taste the water was not pleasant and seemed to 
have a metallic taste. The great peculiarity, however, is 
that there are absolutely no fish in the lake and a few 
live specimens that were brought by the Bohmong 
speedily came up dead when released in its waters. I 
believe that there are hot springs or gases similar to 
those found in the Sitakund range of the Chittagong 
district and that these become active at certain periods at 
the bottom of the lake and discolour and taint the water, 
render ing piscine and vegetable life an impossibility. 
Tlie waiter certainly has no deleterious effect on human 
for I drank a very large quantity on arrival and 
Idt no ill effects. In the evening we all collected 
round a laige camp fire and I suggested that we should 
hate a suggestion was received wifii 
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hearty approval, and after a lot of persuasion two youths 
came forth and sat down near me and sang with great 
diffidence. While this was going on, I noticed an old 
gentleman edging in nearer and nearer till finally he 
loured a seat in front of me, and at the earliest oppori>. 
tnnity broke into song. The verses *he sang had t(^ioal 
allusions to the journey and my presence, as also to the 
powers of the Boga Spirits ; at the termination of each 
verse the whole crowd would burst into the “Hoia” or 
hill cry, and it would re-echo from the hills producing a 
weird and at the same time a distinctly pleasing effect, 
so much so, that I insisted on a repetition each time of 
the Hoia chorus. The powers of this old gentleman 
were simply marvellous and he went on without mw-aing 
for half an hour, when I suggested he should have a 
drink, an offer he accepted with the keenest avidity and 
emptied half a tumbler of raw whisky without a wink ; 
he then settled himself down to sing again, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I could pursuade Viim to 
give the others a chance. This is a peculiarity with the 
hill people. I have noticed it several times when 
present at Lushai feasts, the old gentlemen are always to 
the fore in any sing-song, and once wound up, it requires 
physical force to be added to moral persuasion before 
they consent to make way for the younger generation. 
We passed a very pleasant evening and it was quite 
late before I turned in. The following morning the 
Bohmong j^ormed his “ puja” to the water spirit; it 
connsted in erecting a bamboo altar in the water 
decorating it with marigold flowers and plaou^ 
thereon a coooanut, rice and a few other articles while 
one of the followers mumbled certain inrta.ntii.tiftn« 
invoking the blessing of the spirit. On the completion . 

of the simple ceremony we started on our retom 
journey. 
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The Bainkhyong is quite different to the Boga, and 
is a very much larger* sheet of water; it possesses no 
peouliarity and teems with fish, and has a r^ular outlet. 

BOADS. 

The district till quite recently only possessed one 
road, a military first-class bridle-track, known as the 
Ghittagong-Demagiri, Lungleh and Haka Road. This 
road enters the Hill Tracts from the west and goes due 
oast as far as Rangamati, where after crossing the 
Eamaphuli rirer it takes a north-easterly direction, 
and crossing the Thega river enters the LusW Hills and 
reaches Demagiri. It is continued through Lungleh, the 
subdivisional post of the Lushai Hills, to the Chin Hills 
post of Haka, under the administration of the Govern- 
ment of Burma. The total length of the road approxi- 
mates 270 miles. The portion of the road between 
Chittagong and Rangamati is of great importance, as 
it is the overland mail route. Beyond Rangamati the 
mails and stores are carried by boat as far as Demagiri, 
and this portion of the road is of little impwtance. It 
was rapidly constructed to meet the land transport 
requirements of the Lushai expeditions, and but little 
attention was shown to proper alignment or grading. 
Time being the great object, the existing jungle paths 
were hastily improved, and as a hillman goes straight up 
<me side of a hill and down the other, it can easily be 
understood that such an alignment would leave much to 
be desired. However, the traffic along this portion of 
the road is not great, and does not at present justify any 
oonaidexable outlay on improvements. With the settle- 
ment of the LusW country the inhabitants of the Hilf 
TrtMits moved into the interiw of tiie district, and ffie 
questUm of opmiing out the oountr j by roads became 
one of vital importance. A scheme was duly submitted 
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and received the approval and sanction of the Bengal 
Government, and a portion Of necessary funds haa 
been allotted. When these roads have been oonstmcted 
the land communications of the district will be in a 
fairly satisfactory state. 

(1) The Chittagor^^Demagiri Rcad^ iaiZes>— It starts 
from Chittagong and is available for wheel trilBo 
as far as Baojan, a distance of 33 miles. Thence it 
becomes a first-class bridle tract bridged as far as Ran- 
gamati, a further distance of 33 miles, and is rideable 
throughout the year. There are District Board rest- 
houses at Hathazari and Raojan, at the 13th and 33rd 
mile respectively. The road passes through a tea-garden 
called Thandacheri, and at the 30th milestone there 
is an excellent* bungalow on the garden, the property 
of the Kodala Tea Company. The Superintendent of 
the Company, who lives at Kodala, is always ready 
to allow the bungalow to be occupied by travellers if 
previous notice is given. From Thandacheri the road 
enters the hills and reaches Rangamati at the 46th 
mile. The third section, 41 miles long, is from Ranga-* 
mati to the Thega river, the boundary of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, 4 mUes from Demagiri. The stages are 
(a) Rangamati-Shubhalong, 11 miles, with rest-house 
and small bazar at the latter place; (5) Subhalong- 
Barkal, 9 miles, with rest-house and bazar at Barkal. 
There are no rest-houses between Barkal and Dema- 
giri, a distance of 35 miles. At Demagiri there is a 
rest-house and bazar. This section of the road is ride- 
able only in the cold season, when the rivers Kainda, 
Shubhalong and Thega are easily fordable. They are 
quite impassable in the rains. This portion of the road 
is very ^dly aligned, and has very steep gradients. 

(2) Ras^amaH-McMeherri Roadf SS 1%is 

road was recently opened and is rideable tterong^aat 
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the year. There is en unfumished rest-house about ’ 
half 'way at a pladh called Bureeghat; a rest-house and 
baear at Mahaloherri, also a police-station and dispen- 
sary. This road is a most important one, tapping as it 
does the rich valley of the Ohengri river. 

(3) Chandrc^hona-Bandarlan Road, 30 This 

road also has only recently been opened out. It is 
rideable throughout the year. There are unfumished 
rest-houses at Bengal-haliya and Kerowpara, each stage 
bdng 10 miles. This is an excellently graded road, 
and a bicycle could be ridden along it in the winter 
months. There is a famished rest-house at Gbandra- 
gfaooa, also a police-station, post-ofiBco, big baztur and 
dispensary. There is also a furnished rest-house, bazar, 
poUoe-station, hospital and post-office at Bandarban. 

(4) Bemdarban-Shubhalong Road, 8 miles . — This is a 
ddk* road connecting the Chittagong District Road at 
Poang*s Hftt with Bandarban, and was opened quite 
recently. There is an unfurnished rest-house at 
Poang’s Ilftt, belonging to the Bohmong who lives at 
Bandarban. 

In addition to the above roads, it ii« proposed 

(a) to carry the Rangamati-Mabalcherri Road 
through Manikserri, the head-quarters of the 
Mong Raja, to Ramghor on the Pheni river, 
and to joiu the Chittagong District Road 
neiur the Dantmara Tea Estate. This road 
would be a feeder road to the Assam- 
Bengal Railway ; 

(4) to make a direct road between Rangamati 
and Hanikaerri, a diatanoe of 80 miles; 

(«) to comioet Bandarban with Lama on tibie 
Matamuii river; 
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(d) to open up a line of oonunnnication connect- 

ing the Cox’s Bazar subdivision with the 
extreme south of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts; 

(e) to make a direct road between CSiandraghona 

and Rangamati. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Inhabitants of the District — Chakmas— Maghs— Tip* 
peras— Kuki tribes— Physical features — Housing — 

Dontestic animals— Marriage Customs— Divorce- 

Drink— System of Cultivation — Division of District 
Into Circles — Chakma Circle — Bohmong Circle— 
Mong Circle— Census figures— Forest Reserves. 


Tbe Ghittagont; Hill Tracts are inliabitcd by a 
variety of tribes, each speaking its own distinct dialect. 

This tribe belongs to the eastern group of the 
Indian Aryan family; the dialect 

ClUlklX)A8. , i_ 1 • A. 

18 Chakma, and is a corrupt form 
of the Bengali language written in coiTupt Burmese. 

This tribe belongs to the Burma group of the 
Tibeto-Burman family. The dia- 
^ ' Icct in current use is Magbi, a 

corruption of Arracanese, which is itself a dialect of 
Burmese, written in the Burmese cliaracters. 

This tribe belongs to the Bodo group of the Tibeto- 
Burman family, tiio dialect is 
Ti|Ar«. Tip&ra, written in the Bengali 

cliaracters. 


These six tribes belong to the Tibeto-Burman family 

f ' Mrfc and, being more or less allied, are 

« £h*ejr«ni. grouped together as Kuki. They 
IS j^kbol!!’ speak their own dialects and hare 

<9) B«siiifiswBMi>w no written language. 

TIm above tribes will be found fully dealt with 
in latter chapters, but hero I propose to give a general 
idea of the tellmoo, and note sueb points as are common 
tethinilL 
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The inhabitants of the Chittagong Hill Tfacts are^ 
as a rale, short and of thick-set build. They have 
splendidly developed chests, arms, and legs, due to the 
nature of their daily tasks and their physical surround- 
ing. The average man stands about five feet six inches 
in height, and it is quite the exception to meet with a 
tall man. The Tiparas are the tallest tribe, but 1 
cannot recall ever meeting a man over six feet in 
height. The faces are broad, with flat nose, narrow 
eyes, and high cheek-bones. The hairs on the face 
are generally pulled out by the root as they appear, 
so that one seldom sees a hillmau with either a mous- 
tache or a beard. The houses are built entirely of 
bamboo, raised from four to six feet from the ground by 
means of bamboo ur wooden supports. The floor and 
walls aro made of bamboo split and flattened out and 
then woven together. The frame-work of the roof is 
also made from bamboo, with cross-pieces of wood, the 
whole securely fastened together with strips of cane. 
The roof is thatcliod with palm leaves called krook 
pata,” cane loaves, ur grass. The first-named makes the 
most lasting roof. Should the roof leak the remedy is 
simple. A piece of bamboo is split in two, the knots 
removed, making a clear channel ; this is th|n fastened 
under the leak with the end projecting through the nearest 
side wall ; the water runs down the bamboo- channel and 
escapes outside the house. The space between the 
ground and the floor of the house affords a snug shelter 
to the household live-stock of goats, pigs and poultry. 

Tho domesticated animals amongst the hill tribes 
are buffaloes, cows, pigs, goats, dogs and poultiy. 
Among the tribes that live on flbe hill-tops the metium 
or gyal takes the place of the buffalo. 

Chakmas, Maghs, and Tipdras reside on the riv«r> 
banks, while tho otbor tribes reside on die smninit ol 
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the hilb. In ^ caie of the latter, great importance 
mu placed on the strategical position of the hill- 
top as a protection against sudden raids. Curiously 
enough the water-supply of the village received but 
little attention, and u generally found at a level very 
considerably lower than the village itself. Siege opera- 
tions have never been in vogue amongst hillmen, and 
the only method of attack followed has been the rush 
at the first streak ol dawn, the success of the manoeuvre 
entirely depending oh a complete surprise. The 
dwellers by the rivers keep themselves clean, and 
frequently bathe, but the dwellers on the hills neglect 
all ablutionary efforts, and are extremely dirty and 
ill-savoured. This is due to the paucity of water 
and trouble in conveying it to the village, rather 
than to any inherent objection to cleanliness; for 
when they come to any river or stream in the course of 
their journeys they do not neglect to bathe themselves. 

The Chakmas, Maghs, and Tip&ras keep very large 
herds of buffaloes, and their possession by a hillman is a 
sure rign of opulence. They are used for sacrificial 
purposes and big feasts, occasionally for ploughing; 
but as a rule the village herd is allowed to roam about 
without being put to any use whatever. They are 
aometimoa very fierce, and instances are not uncommon 
of their killing strangers, so it u advisable to give them 
a wide b(*ith. 

A\\ the hill tribes have an unaccountable dislike for 
pjlh, nor do they make clarified butter or ghee, for 
vHuch there is a oonriderable demand amongst the 
plainsmen. Among the hribea of the Kuki group milk 
is toohed npon with positive aversion, and u omiaidered 
eqadvaWni to oow’s urine. Hillmen are all very fond 
of pig^ fissh, and th^ tend their swine with giiat 
one, Istdint ihsm ngulaily with oxoeUeiit food* In 
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the Chin Lushai oountiy it ia not uncoikimon in times 
of scarcity for the household slaye and the pigs to be fed 
with the same food. The pigs resemble the Berkshire 
breed in' shape, colour and size. They are allowed to 
roam a'bout in the village till the time approaches for 
their slaughter, when they are kept shut up and fat* 
tened for a month or so. They do not cut the pig’s 
throat, but sharpen a long bamboo skewer, which they 
thrust through the heart ; this is done so as to retain 
the blood in the meat. 

The men of the Kuki group set great store by their 
herds of gyal. These are magnificent beasts, and are 
kept to denote their owner's wealth, being slain only on 
the occasion of big feasts or a special sacrifice. The 
milk of the gyal is of the consistency of cream and full of 
animal fat, but the supply given is very small. Needless 
to say the Kukis themselves never dream of milking 
thdr gyal. My effort to secure a breed gi^ng a larger 
supply of milk by importing a bull from the plains was 
not successful. The result was a very fine looking cow, 
and perhaps the experiment would have proved more 
satisfactory had we persevered longer. The gyal roam 
about quite free in the jungles during the day time and 
return to the village at nightfall. They are inordi* 
nately fond of salt and will follow anywhere if tempted 
with a piece of rock salt. These animals have enormous 
strength, as I know to my cost. I was once conunis* 
sioned to get a perfect specimen of a bull gyal for the 
Calcutta Zoological Garden. After a great seandt 1 
found a truly magnificent specimen possessing all the 
neoenary points of a perfect animal, the most important 
of whindi are that the whede body ihould be jet blacA, 
with grey stockings and grey on the front of the head 
and between the honu. This arnmal was seonred by 
Kuki% and having been bound with several Imig 
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ropes of creeper) was handed over to my escort of 
O^kha sepoys. There were about forty of us, and we 
fastened on to the ropes and began to gently tow the 
animal out of the village. At first all went well, but 
suddenly it dawned upon the animal that it was being 
taken away from the village: it lowered its head, gave 
a huge bellow, and swung round in the opposite direc- 
tion, and with head and tail erect, gaily dragged us 
through the village, to the huge delight of the inhabi- 
tants. I had to summon their assistance to bring the 
animal to a standstill, but our united efforts could not 
make it move again, except to make angry charges at 
ns ; nor did the seductive temptation of salt serve any 
other purpose than to rob us of our spare supply. 
Finally the Kukis said it was quite useless to attempt 
to move it without a sacrifice, and an old man was 
summoned to make the offering. A white cock was 
procured aifd some rice beer. The fowl was sacrificed 
in front of the bull and some blood and wine placed 
between the horns; then the old man chanted some- 
thing to tho effect that the bull was to go from that 
village to another, and to go in peace. The coincidence 
is that the bull made up its mind to go, and was con- 
veyed to our post without difficulty; but strangely 
enough, a few weeks later, when on the first march 
down to the plains, it drop]ied dead of heat apoplexy. 
The Goorkhas maintained that tho old man had oast 
an evil spell u|K>n it, and that death was due to his 
nachinations. 

The hiU dog is rather a nice animal. He is short 
sad sturdy, with a very curly tail, and generally of jet 
bkMk, brown, or, less commonly, a dun colour, lie 
• g S l MMM J rasemblanoo to the Chow dog of China. Hill 
dK^ itn ttosUent for spovi They are v«^ plneky, 
mA vfR ditw twt gsno iran ths dsnioit joii|^ 
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The Koki group are very partial to dog as an article 
of food. The dog is given a big meal of boiled riee 
just before being killed, and is cooked and served with 
this meal still inside it. 

Marriaffe.— ‘Adult marriage prevails among the hill 
tribes ; girls marry between fifteen and sixteen, and men 
between twenty and twenty -five. 

A man may not marry his grandmother on mther 
side, his paternal or maternal aunts, his sisters step- 
sisters, or first cousins on the paternal side. With th^ 
change of sex the same rule applies in the case of a 
woman. Polygamy is permitted, but is reserved 
entirely for the wealthy, as they alone can afford the 
luxury of paying for and supporting a plurality of 
wives, to say nothing of meeting the heavy expenses 
of providing the necessary feasts for the community. 
Marriage with the deceased wife’s sister is recognised ; 
widows are allowed to remarry, and no restriction is 
placed on their selection. I’he ceremony is a sh'ght 
modification of the first. Divorce is easily obtainable 
by the man for incompatibility of temper on the part of 
the wife, neglect of household duties, or adultery. The 
last is not considered a very serious offence, and is 
generally settled by a fine averaging thirty rupees. 
The husband must be convicted of cruelty or desertion 
before a divorce can be obtained by the woman. 

Young girls lead an entirely imrestricted life before 
matrimony. In the event of pregnancy matrimony 
follows as a general rule. Should the man refuse to 
make amends by marriage, he is fined thirty rupees and 
a pig. The latter provides a feast for tlie village eldeia 
who have derided the case. Unohastity after marriage 
is omnparatirely rare. 

The tribes all drink heavity, bat not to the mm 
tenible excess as the CSiina and Ludutti. ItiseMOlhtg 
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to.lf&oir tiiat the Britidi natioii is in no way itnpli- 
oated in the origin or encouragement of this vice. 
The earliest legends, which are supposed to date back 
to the time of the creation, are associated with liquor, 
and their ideas of a happy future life are summed up in 
an ever-flowing supply of strong drink. 

• They are not at all particular as to their diet, and 
will practically eat all flesh, be it bird, beast, or reptile. 
Amongst the last-named, snake and Iguana lizards are 
fsteemed as tit-bits. 

OuUivation. — The system of cultivation followed by 
the great majority is known as juming, a description of 
which will be found in the chapter devoted to cultiva- 
tion. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the Chittagong 
HAI Tracts profess Buddhism, but a very large number 
are purely animists, while many Hindu tenets and rites 
permeate all the worship. 

Before the British occupation the country was divided 
into two, those living to the north of the river Karna- 
phuU owning their allegiance to the titular heads of 
the Ohakma tribe, while those residing to the south of 
the river recognised the Bohmong, or head of the 
Bigrayta Maghs, as their Chief. Since our occupancy 
(d the country a third Chief, who is also a Magh, 
belonging to the Palaingsa clan, has been appointed, and 
administm the northern portion of the district, tie is 
known by the title of the Mong Raja. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts were originally occupied 
by the different tribes belonging to the Kuki group. 
■[nMy yielded to, and were driven to the north-east by, 
tim iuVMlon of the Chakmas, who had gained a settle- 
miMit in the ooathmm portion tA the district of CSiitta- 
jgongf bvl who, in the time of the Burmese wars, were 
epiad by the Vaghs from Airaoan, and fcroed ro enter 
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Ihe Hill Tracts. They finally settled in the central and 
north-eastern portions of them, while their former 
possessions were absorbed by the Mi^hs. The Maha- 
nya of Hill Tip&ra at that time owned a great dehl of 
what now constitutes the northern portion of the Hill 
Tracts, but when the present boundaries were finally 
demarcated by Goyemment, his boundaries were 
on the far bank of the Pheni river, and some thowllldff 
of his people consequently came under British furis- 
diction. 

The district is now divided for purposes of adminis- 
tration into three Circles, each presided over by a Circle 
Chief— 

1. Chakma Girole. | 2. Bohmong Circle. 

3. Mosg Oirole. 


THE CHAKMA CIBCLE. 

The Chakma Circle Chief is Raja Bhuban Mohan 
Roy Chowdhury, and his head-quarters are at Ranga- 
mati. 

The area of the circle is 2,421 square miles. This 
total includes 763 square miles of reserved Government 
forests. Its total population is 48,792. If we exclude 
the area of forest reserve, we get a density of 29*4 of 
population to the square mile. Each circle, in addition 
to its own tribe, has a considerable number of settlers 
belonging to the other tribes within its boundaries. 
The following tables give the figures as returned in 
the oensos of 1901. The figures given under the head- 
ing ‘‘Hindus and others” are not divided into sex. 
lluy are made up of Europrans, Sontbals and oth«rf| 
in addition to Hindus 
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Beudenti in the Chaekma Cireh, 




Male. 

Female. 

Ghaikma ... 

• •• 

18,953 

17,254 

Magh ••• 

• r« 

3,521 

2,702 

Tip&ra 

... 

901 

726 

£uki ... 

• •• 

362 

316 

Mro 

• • • 

159 

149 

Eumi ... 

• •• 

1 


IfuhammadauB 

... 

1,733 

323 

I 

Hindus and others 

• a* 

•V - 

1,692 


Total ... 48,792 


THE BOHMONG CIECLE. 

Bohmong Cholafru Chowdbury is the Chief of the 
circle and has his head-quarters at Bandarban on the 
Sangu river. The circle has the area of 2,064 square 
miles, including 620 square miles of Forest Reserve, with 
a population of 44,072, which gives, excluding the 
Forest Reserve, 30*56 of population to the square mile. 
£esideiUs m tlt$ Bohmong Circle. 



Male. 

Female. 

Maghs 

... 11,080 

10,699 

Mro 

5,224 

6,008 

Tip4ra 

1,7?« 

1,426 

Ohakma ... 

... 1,109 

833 

Huki and Humi 

760 

708 

Fankho and Banjogi 

479 

458 

Muhammadan 

2,463 

265 



■ 

Hindu and others 

... 

1,783 

Total 

• •• 

44,072 


THE MONQ CIECLE. 

The Circle Chief is Raja Nefrusain Chowdhury, and 
his head-quarters ate at Manickcherri. The Mong 
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Baja is of Arracanese descent. The name Raja is not 
derivatively the Indian word which signifies that the 
man is a ruler of cultivating subjects who pay him rent. 
It- is a . corruption of a Burmese nickname, the siguifi* 
cance of which is not particularly respectable. Alter 
the formation of the Hill Tracts into a district in 1 860, 
the northern section was found to be a detached pqrtion 
of Hill Tipdra. Though nominally it belonged t| the 
Chakma Chief, yet owing to the distance there was no 
control over the people, and great inconvenience was 
. experienced by the absence of any head to whom refer- 
ence could be made when occasion arose. The most 
respectable and substantial member was Mong Baja 
Keoja Sain, a Magh who held zamindaries in the district 
of Chittagong. For administrative reasons Keoja Sain 
was considerably aggrandized by the authorities, and his 
nickname was retained till he became the Sarbarakar 
for a considerable portion of the tracts and finally he 
was created Circle Chief. The area of the circle is 653 
square miles, and it has no reserve forest area. The 
population of the circle is 31,898, giving a density of 
48*8 of population to the square mile. The Kuki group 
of tribes are unrepresented in this circle. 

Residents in the Circle. 


Tipfiras 

Male. 

9,773 

Female. 

8,738 

MagbiB 

... 8,497 

3,207 

Ohakmas 

3,464 

2,716 

Muhammadans 

... 118 

4 

Hindus and others * 

V. _ 

^81 


Total ... 31,898 

According to the census of 1871 the Chith^*oii|' HUl 
Tracts contained 296 villages, with a popolatioa ci 
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63,064. The average density of population was less 
limn 6'16 per square mile, with 1*91 houses to the square 
mile. Classified according to sex the number of male** 
was 34,330 and females 28,724, the proportion of males 
being 54*44 per cent. 

These figures, however, are not trustworthy, as the 
revenue of the Chiefs was collected by a capitation tax, 
a portion of which was paid to Government as tribute. 
It was therefore to the interest of the Chief to show 
a smaller population than was actually the case, in order 
, to lessen the percentage claimed for the capitation tax. 
Later figures are more reliable, and the figures of the 
last census may be taken as accurately representing 
the population of the district; for no pains were spared 
to secure accurate returns : — 

OensnsoflS?! ... ... 63,054 

Ditto 1881 ... ... 101,597 

Ditto 1891 ... ... 107,286 

Ditto 1901 ... 124,762 

The figures of the last census gire a density of popu- 
lation of 23 to the square mile, and, if wo exclude the 
area of forest reserves (1,383 square niilosi from the 
total area of the district, we get a density of 33*22 of 
population to the square mile, or approximately four 
times the density returned in 1871, at a period when 
there were no forest reserres existing in the Hill Tracis. 
Divided into sexes, the census returns give 68,238 
tnales and 66,524 females, the male population lief»g 
19 per oent. in excess of the female. Tliis is principally 
due to the Ifnhammadan element; of which the 
number 4,814 and females 592. The Muhammadan 
population la principally representod by the people from 
OidMageag, who eaxry on a trade by bo^ wnd the 
■bop^eepsia in tiw different hesan. 'Diese peeqile do 
•Otbonflhieir womenfolk into tho hills, and this aoeounts 
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for the very great preponderance of Muhammadan 
males over the females. The civil condition of a 
thousand males is — ^unmarried 518, married 448, 
-widowed 39; while of a corresponding number of 
females 494 are unmarried, 434 married, and 72 widowed. 
The bulk of the population of the district is divided 
between the Ghakma, Magh, Tip4ra and Mro tribes. 
The following table gives the relative strength ef the 
tribes: — 


Tribe. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Ghakmas 

... 23,526 

20,803 

44,329 

Maghs 

... 16,098 

16,808 

31,906 

Tipiras 

. 12,462 

10,889 

28,841 

Mro 

... 5,383 

6,167 

10,540 

KukiB 

841 

774 

1,616 

Kami 

761 

708 

1,469 

Khyangs 

206 

210 

416 

Banjogis 

317 

349 

696 

Pankho 

76 

68 

144 

Total 

... 58,690 

56,766 

114,456 


The above figures show that the tribes form nine- 
tenths of the total population of the district. 

The Government reserve forests are as follows:-^ 

Ana. 

Sqnan nulai. 

(1) Eaaslong, on the river of the game 

name, an important tributary of 

the Eatnapbuli river ... 786 

(2) BainkhjoDg, on the river of the 

game name, also an important 
tributoiy of the Kamaphuli river... 313 

(8 Sangn on the Songu river ... 146 

(4) Sitopohar on the Komaphnli river ... 11 

(6) Matanmri on the Matammi rivw ... 361 


Total Am 


1,866 


•oe 
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The dates of the formation of the above reserves 
are;— 

fl)*Matsmuri ... ... Ist December 1880. 

(2) Eaaalong ... ... let March 1881. 

(3) Bangu ... 6th May „ 

(4) Tlainkbyong ... 15th March 1882. 

(5) Sitapahar ... ... 1st April 1883. 

Tho Chittagong forest division, comprising not only 
ilio Hill Tracts resorvos, but also those in the Collcc- 
torate or regulation district of Chittagong, is in charge 
Qf a Deputy Collector of Forests, acting under the 
direction and advice of the Conservator of Forests, 
IHongal Province. His hoad-quarters, formerly at 
liangamati, have been moved in recent years to Chitta- 
gong. Tho forest rauges are in charge of foresters, 
assisted by forest guards. 

Tho cost of maintenance of tho subordinate establish- 
ment of tho Forest Department resident in the Hill 
I’racts for the purimsc of suporvisiou over the ranges, 
amounts annually to Its. 2,712. Owing to the fact that 
tho expenditure of the Division is devoted to tho 
measures required for the collection of tolls on tho forest 
produce extracted from the unclassed State forests of 
tho Hill Tracts, as well os to tho administration of the 
roaerves in the Hill Tracts and Colloctorato, no sejmra- 
iion of tho actual expenditure on the reserve of the Hill 
Tracts is possible. 

The first four ranges are allowed to restock thomselves 
by natural nquroduction. Tho lust uameil (Sitapahar), 
bcifidca K^lenisliment by this agency, which is quite 
•nlfioifHitt unassisted in tho case of Wiboos (of which 
tho XOMHTVO mainly consists), was partially restocked by 
aiUfldal iftprodttotion up to October 1807, when the 
treat eyidoM (d that year destroyed the plantations. 
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Since 1897 no further expenditure has been lavished on 
this system of restocking. No cultivation is allowed 
within the area of forest reserve. The revenue derived 
from the licenses to remove forest produce and ihe tolls 
is very considerable, and amounted in 1903«04 to 
Bs. 86,902. 
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CHAPTER III. 

District how administered — Revenue — Police head* 

quarters and principal villages — ^trades. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts are administered by a 
Superintendent with Assistant Superintendents. 

The district constitutes a sessions division, and the 
Commisrioner of Chittagong is the Sessions Judge. 
The Government of Bengal exercises the power of a 
High Court, unto which death sentences are submitted 
for confirmation. The Commissioner of Chittagong 
exeroises the power of a High Court for all other powers 
of the said Court. 

The three Chiefs, Chakma, Bohmong, and Mong, 
regulate the affairs of their circles and the actions of the 
headmen within them. They have powers of fine, of 
enforcing restitution, and of imprisonment. 

Similarly, the headmen regulate the affairs of their 
mama, having powers of fine up to Rs. 25, of enforcing 
reatitiition, and detention until the Superintendent’s 
orders are received. 

The polioy of the Government is to interfere as little 
•• poesible with tribal cultoms. Full details of the 
adAdniatmtion will be found in the Appendix, in the 
Bales of 1^3, and Regulation 1 of 1900. 

In 181647 the revenue of the district consisted solely 
oft oapilattao tax and amounted to Rs. 1,160, and it 
was not tiO 166647 that any attempt was made to 
imfirova the lovenne. 

For fiba po r p o aes tim ooUeotion of Qovemmsnt 
aoiemi ttn finmoial year ofttn Qovonunfnt is 
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from the 1st of April of one year to the 31st of March 
of the following year. 

The j&m rent or capitation tax was in the days of 
the Hon’ble East Indian Company’s GoTemment borne 
on the old revenue-rolls of the Chittagong Collectorate 
under the head of Kapas (cotton) mehal settlements. 
In those days there was no money current among the 
hill people and the tribute due was collected in jifBW 
cotton. The term capitation tax is a misnomer, as it 
would lead one to believe that it was a poll-tax, while 
in reality it was a house-tax, varying individually in 
amount, but levied only from the head of each household 
or family who cultivated by jutn in the hills. 

In the earliest times the Chiefs collected from certain 
families, irrespective of the part of the country where 
they might reside originally, their rights only extended 
to men of their own clan, but as their position became 
assured and their power consolidated, they collected 
from other and weaker tribes and villages, till finally the 
extent of individual authority became represented by 
definable natural boundaries. The Government of 
Bengal in January 1870 ordered that the kapas or 
j&m tax was to bo raised only from those who jumd, 
and the sum of Rs. 4 was fixed as the legal amount 
of }um tax payable by each family. It is admitted, 
however, that there arc inequalities in the amount of jitm 
tax paid in the three circles, but this rests on tribal 
custom and no attempt has been made to equalize the 
tax or prescribe a uniform rate of payment throughout 
tile district, but our courts recognise the sum of Rs. 4 
as a legal tender in full as payment for one year’s 
tax on one family. This tax is a tribute payable to tim 
State} it in no way partakes of the nature of rent, or 
bears any rsktioD to the land enltivated. In 1874 the 
Gorwunent of Bengal dedded the tax of Rs. 4 Oi 
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Inttiily diould be taken aa the basis of assessment. Of 
this amoimt one rupee was to be assigned to the Tillage 
headman for the trouble of collection, and two rupees 
to the Qirole Chief, the remaining one rupee to be paid 
the Chief as Gnyemment revenue. It was decided 
not to interlere with the existing arrangements between 
the Chiefs and their peoples by which some pay more 
and some less. 

The revenue obtained from this source is at present — 




Bs. 

Ohakma Clrole 


... 8,155 

Bohmong „ 

• * • 

... 2,918 

Mong „ 

... 

... 2,314 



8,387 


This sum is far below the amount that should be paid 
owing to liberal redactions granted by Government in 
past years for services rendered in connection with the 
Lushai expeditions as also for exemptions under the 
tribal custom by which priests, exorcists, bachelors, 
widowers, widows, the diseased and infirm paid no jSm 
tax. The time for a careful revision of the whole 
scheme by which revenue is paid under the head of j6m 
tax has now arrived and a scheme has been submitted 
to GovMnment which with due allowance made for the 
lights or privileges of the Chiefs will materially enhance 
tho Mvenuo payable to Oovemmont.* 

• tlM«idin«tOofwaaMt MMtiiwisii Um prapowS miaiM kart 
Issamitwi i aa4 tht mwM vUi iw tkt mxi Um /tart bt-> 

Ha. 

P at w a n Ciroto ... . ... s.m 

CMtaa • ... ... 4M$ 

XMf N ... ... a«7S 


tXM« 
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2. Plouffk Bevenue . — ^When land i§ required for 
reclamation by plough cultivation, a settlement is made 
with the tenant, .which is known as an amalntmtA or 
leUte. T^is lease is granted for a period not exceeding 
ten years. For the first three years no rent is charged 
for the land ; after that the amount of rent payable is 
fixed for a period of ten years. In calculal^ng the 
amount of rent to bo paid, the surroundings aiid 
capabilities of the land are taken into consideration. 
The rent then charged may not be increased till the 
expiry of the ten years’ period, and each subsequent 
settlement is for a period of ten years. The rate of 
rent charged at present is purposely kept low, so as to 
offer every encouragement to the people to take up 
plough cultivation. Great care is necessary in watching 
these settlements, as an unscrupulous tenant will take a 
settlement, and after getting the benefit of the three 
years^ rent-free period, will attempt to throw up his 
lease without any due reason. 

The Superintendent con recommend, and the Com* 
missioner of Chittagong sanction, the subletting of 
settlements by tho tenants, but this privilege is only 
accorded after careful enquiry. The Government, 
should occasion arise, can resume actual possession of 
tho land that has l)een reclaimed, but has to pay the 
tiuiant fair compensation. The steady increase in the 
area of plough cultivation gives promise of a correspond- 
ing rise in revenue. 

In 1875 there was no revenue at all from plough 
cultivation, while in 1903-01 the sum of Rs. 22,000 
was realised as rent for plough lands, and the aoreage 
returned amoonts to acres 14,882. This gives an 
average rent of one rupee and sight annas lor the aopo, 
which is an exceedingly low aaseasmeni and eapnUo of 
material enhancement in fntnre years. 1110 aenogo 
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•t piveaent under plough cultivation is divided between 
the three circles in the following proportion 

L. B. r. 

Chalma Ciiole ... ... 6,095 1 33 

Bohmong ... ... 4,112 2 10 

Mong „ ... ... 4,174 2 32 

When we consider that thousands of acres of virgin 
•oil still remain to be reclaimed in the rich valleys 
of the rirers, we see what an exceedingly valuable 
asset the Government possesses, and how every induce* 
ment should be given to the people to reclaim the land. 

The plough rents are collected through the agency 
of the Circle Chiefs and mauza headmen, who prepare 
the jamabandis or rent-rolls of their respective circles 
and mauzas. These rent-rolls are checked and approved 
by the Superintendent and then returned to the Chief 
for collection. 

The rent collections are divided in the following 
proportion 

Qovtminent ... U 

Circle Chief ... ... of * 

Mama hesdmaa ... A 

I do not think the rules at present in force are condo- 
(dve to the rapid extension of plough cultivation. Sub- 
letting by leasees is strictly prohibited, and entails the 
oeaoiUation of th^leaae when proved. In reality the law 
ie preetioally a dead letter, and u generally ev^ed. A 
aaan will take a lease of waste land for ^e purpose of 
wltifation, he will clear a portion and then sublet, but 
gjdhgurde himself by taking an agremnent that the 
Ihwo ie hia servant, while in reality the leasee is cul* 
#iS^ag ontiraly on his own bdialf . H the tranaaotiott 
ia (BdMl la qia a ti o n by the anthcoitice this agreement ia 

* jm s ii M i t wiia iB fS M } s ii.sa. 
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produced, and the case at once falls through for irant of 
proof. 

It must be remembered that the people hare become 
t Woaghly accustomed to the plough, and now work it 
themselves. In former years plainsmen were engaged 
at a high monthly wage to plough, plant, and harvest, 
and as recently as ten years ago it was rare t-o sea 
a hillman doing his own work, while now it is the 
exception to see a foreigner working in their fields. 

The hillman has now grasped the advantage and 
management of the plough system of cultivation, but the 
present inducements are not sufficient to allow of the 
more wealthy taking up the venture. The ordinary 
man, on the other hand, is hampered by the want of the 
necessary funds, for money is only to be borrowed from 
the mahajan at a very high rate of interest. 

The lands suitaitle for the plough are principally 
covered with *'kagra” or elephant grass, and to clear 
and bring this into cultivation will cost roughly fifty 
rupees an acre. The return, however, is so remunerative 
that it is calculated that a man will be able to purchase 
a pair of plough buffaloes after two years, the average 
price for which is seventy-five rupees. If we were 
to recognise sub-letting under proper conditions, we 
should, I am convinced, be speedily able to settle all 
the lands suitable for plough cultivation. The wealthy 
will have an inducement to take up land and settle their 
raiyats on the same, and will lay out their money in the 
redamation of the land. 

The principal restrictions to impose are tiiat sub- 
letting Aall only be recognised ammigst hillmen, 
great care must be taken in giving settlemania to 
phunsmen, and such settlements must only he made by 
the Siq^Mointendmit and in their case oidy aobJrtlihg 
to hfllamn be permitted. In all eases of sub-Iatobify i| 
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will be necessary that the sub-lease be registered in the 
Superintendent’s office and the rights of the sub-lessees 
must be safeguarded. It would, I think, be advisable 
^or Qovernment to place a sum annually at the disposal 
of the Superintendent to enable him to make advances 
to respectable would-be plough cultivators, such advan- 
oes to be limited to the cost of a pair of plough buffaloes 
and to be made on the security of the applicant’s head- 
man or CSiief. The advance should be repayable in 
three years at a rate of interest not exceeding five per 
cent, per annum. 

3. Foreet Revenue , — This is derived by taxing the 
removal of the forest produce from the Government 
reserves, and also from the open forest, if removed 
from the district for the purpose of trnde. 

Toll’Staiious are placed on the rivers at the entry 
into the Hill Tracts, ainl ns the [)roduce is floated down 
the rivers it is taxed before being allowed to pass the 
toll-station. These stations arc officered by the Forest 
Department, and ai’o situated on the CoUectorate side 
of the boundary. The revenue obtained from this 
■oaroe amounted in 1902-03 to Rs. 79,281. In addition, 
Ihne ia doubdeas a groat amount of forest produce 
that ia rtmoved by the shoulder, but this is very difficult 
of dateotion owing to the extreme length of border that 
tUf ii rea to be patrolled. I have little doubt that tho 
wvunaa derived from Uie forests would be doubled 
WWa it pomble to realise tho proper tax on all forest 
ptodneo that loaves the Hill Tracts. 

4. ffesM Kkoh /{(vmtw.-^The sale of a variety of 
fNlltfaat it in general ate for thatching lionses and is 
knanni at eAami great. 

la Urn diatriot art found hill tidtt and valleyt which 
iMavmiadwilhihmiagiatt. Thia it a ooane ipedet 
alfMl M gvowa to fivo and lu feet in height. 
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Thdse g^rass-fields or kholas sitaated in tho naighbour* 
hood of riVers are resQryed bf Uovemment and auc- 
tioned yearly. The Bengalis come up from the regula- 
tion district of Chittagong, and the bidding at the sales 
for the right to cut and remove the grass each year is 
very keen. The revenue from this source amounted in 
1902-03 to, Bs. 9,642, but this will decline in fut^t 
years. The grass lands situated in the valleys are being 
leased out for plough cultivation, which will ensure a 
regular source of revenue and supply additional food- 
stuiS for the community. In addition corrugated iron 
and tin-sheets are coming into general use in the Chitta- 
gong district for the purposes of roofing, thereby ensur- 
ing comparative immunity from the risk of the destruc- 
tion of the homestead by fire. Arson is a very 
favourite method amongst Cbittagonians of settling 
their little diBorences of opinion. Any advantage that 
may bo secured in the Civil Courts is often equalised by 
the destruction, in this way, of the homestead of one 
party by some emissary of the other. 

Minor sources of revenue are — 

6. Excise , — The sum of Rs. 2,000 is received for 
licenses to sell ganja and opium at Rangamati and 
Bandarban. 

6. Fisheries , — ^Formerly the fisheries of this district 
were disposed of by auction, and realised a very 
insignificant amount, but the introduction of a system of 
issuing passes to each professional fishemuui has very 
materially increased the revenue. The Dmnes, a very 
low caste of the plains, are the professionni fishermao 
ol the district, and each man is required to take ovt 
a pass to fish for sale. The cost of this jmm lor tiie 
yesv is 2k rapees, but hBlmen and odiens ca l dii ng fish 
for hmne consumption are not required to Idee out any 
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7* Potmif.-^These are places where cattle that tres- 
pass on cnltivated or private lands can be confined. 
The owner of the cattle has to pay a small fine for each 
animal impounded before he effects its release. The 
right to farm the various pounds is sold annually by 
auction. 

8. Proeeet feet. — These are fees levied by the 
Government for serving summons, &c., in civil 

cases. 

9. Criminal finee. — These fines are imposed as a 
punidiment in criminal cases or in addition to imprison- 
moit. 

10. Cattle-grazing feea. 

1 1. Fgrriet. 

12. Oun lieemet. 

The total revenue realised during 1903-04 from all 
sonioos was Rs. 1,34,028, or an equivalent at the 
present fixed rate of exchange to £8,935. 

The machinery for the protection of persons and 
property in the district was formerly, although called 
by the name of Police, an essentially military forcoi 
trained and expensively armed, particularly as a protec- 
tion against the raids from the tribes farther east. The 
total strength of the force in 1872 was 656 of all ranks, 
and the oost of maintenance payably wholly from 
Imperial revenue was £14,804. 

'^th the subjugation of the wild tribes in the east 
and the annexation of their country, and also the form- 
aticn of the same into a separate district in 1891-82, 
lha need of maintaining so large a force in the district 
ecaaad. The present poUoe force of all ranks having 
n atiangth of 138 is armed with the Kartini-Henri 
iifh(| and the unnal cost cl maintenance, wholly 
homa hj Hm Bengal Govanunent, is Bn 23,076, or 
£M 26 . 
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There are eight police thanas or stations in the 
district — 

' (1) €handraghona>-on the rirer Kamaphuli, on 
the boundary between the Hill Tracts and 
the district of Chittagong. 

(2) Rangamati — the head-quarters police*8tation* “ 

(3) Kasalong — on the Kamaphuli river, 14 miles 

above Rangamati and opposite the mouth of 
the Kasalong river, one of the most impor- 
tant tributaries of the Kamaphuli river. 

(4) Mahalcherri — 50 miles up the Chengri river, 

another important tributary of the Kam- 
aphuli. 

(5^ Ramgar — on the Pheni river; to the north of 
the district. 

(6) Bandar ban — on the Sangu river; the head- 

quarters of the Bohmong Circle. 

(7) Rimia — also on the Sangu river, 30 miles above 

fiandarban. 

(8) Lama — on the Matamuri rivor ; in the south of 

the district. 

All cognisable cases are reported to the police-station 
within the jurisdiction of which the offence is committed. 
All heinous cases and cases between hillmen and plains- 
men are enquired into by the district police and are 
triable by the Civil authorities of the dirtriot; all other 
eases are referred by the Superintendent to the Circle 
Chief, who enquires into and deals with each according 
to tribal costom. This system is an eminently satis- 
isetory one, and the Circle Ghiefo exercise their power, 
on die whole^ with fairness and eqoi^. Serious oiine 
is rare, and no organised erime exists. Mur de rs ami 
gitevous hurt are usually the result of jealomy or drink. 
The culprit seldom se^ to hide hie godt (ht aiada 
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and it is well that they are so law-abiding; for 
iluve is only one policeman to every 900 of the inhabi- 
fnilta or to each 37 square miles of country. I have 
cnly known of one serious case, and that occurred on 
the night of February 13, 1890. A Dewan, by name 
Janmajoy Chakma, was deprived of his headmanship for 
neglect of duty ; this ofiended the man, and, collecting 
some seventy of his raiyats, he emigrated to Hill 
Tip&ra. Unfortunately on the way the party passed 
the forest station of Tintilla in the EZasalong Reserve, 
and the Dewan incited his followers to attack and hot 
the station. The forest guards were brutally murdered, 
and two thousand rupees of Qovemment money taken. 
Thirty-eight of the dacoits were arrested, throe were 
accepted as King’s evidence, and the rest deceived 
sentences of from 2 to 10 years’ transportation. Janma* 
joy, the leader, escaped arrest till May 1900, when he 
was secured and sentenced to transportation for life. 
There is a fair amount of civil litigation, usually the 
outcome of monetary transactions, between the plainsmen 
and the hillmen. The authorities do all in their power 
to protect the hillmen from the rapacity of the money- 
lendert, but it is a very difficult task to deal with those 
hlood^aaekers, and the general improvidence of the hill- 
Man randen him an easy prey to these astute rogues. 
A Msy whcdesomo regulation in the Hill Tracts is the 
oM fcrbidduig the appearance of a pleader or mukhtar 
(lawyer) in any Court within the juiudiotion of the 
OUlItgMig Bill Tracts. This regnlation has a very 
aadafactory detemni efifect mi unnecessary litigation. 

Ihaifi^ti, the head-qoarten of tiie distriot, is a 
sitaated on a peninsula formed by 

IM IIMf IMH n wy ll ttlla 

TIm dlllliMi Is estnaMdljr pieinreeqiie, and well 

itisdiilant 
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65 miles by river and 46 miles by fbad/ Tbe^ is corn- 
manicatioQ by a Government steamer 'whioh leaves 
Ghitiagpng. every .Thursday and reaches Rangbinati 
after a run of nine hours, returning on the Si^nzdi^^ 
The boat is provided with cabins, crodtery, cutlwy am 
cooking utensils, but the passenger has to make hisev^' 
commissariat arrangements. The first class retam fan 
is nine rnpees and two rupees for a servant. 

Rangamati is also the head-quarters of the London 
Baptist Mission, having two missionaries and thew 
families quartered there. 

The station possesses a High English school with 
accommodation for fifty free boarders, who must be 
hill boys. There is an excellently equipped hospital 
and charitable dispensary, District Police Reserve Imes, 
police-station, treasury, post and telegraph ofiice, circuit- 
house, and a big bazar or market. The market dajrs 
arc Monday and Thursday, when large crowds flock in 
from the surrounding villages to dispose of their country 
produce and purchase household necessaries. All 
ordinary provisions are procurable in the bazar, which is 
steadily expanding and is a model of neatness, comparing 
very favourably with the bazars of Bengal. 

Bandarban, the head-qnartersbf the fiohmong Cirde, 
is on the Sangu river, and the journey thithet has to be 
performed by country boat and is extramely tedious, 
taking under favourable eircumstanoes two vdiole days 
from Chittagong. The village itsdf is vary quaint, and 
there are two fine Khyongs, or Buddliist temjdea, whadh 
are well worth seaing. Tb» inbabituits tin oriirely 
Maghs, and the Bohmong dr head of the oiide nridee 
hero. Banefaurhan po e s e s e e e a {nrnlabed seet-honse. 


ero aeeroe in the leedi^, and it it M WiH l» be fiwdldd 


with ill neeeaanrien 
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Ilaii0ccb0mi idioafed cm a tunall stream ol the eame 
Vfeme, is the principal Tillage of the Mong Oirole, and 
the Mong Raja resideB there. The place is of no interest 
and not worth visiting, but the shooting is good, as 
there ate some fine bison grounds within reach. The 
easiest route is to go by road from Chittagong to 
Fatikcherri ; tiie distance from there is about 12 miles, 
which are rideable, except in the rainy season. 

The trade of the HUl Tracts is principally in the 
hands of Chittagonian Bengalis, who convey their goods 
from place to place by means of boats and rafts. 

The principal exports consist of forest produce, 
cotton, rice, oil-seeds (mustard and rape) and rough 
**dugmuts,” which are subsequently converted into boats 
of all Borts-~the sea going ** balam ’’ boat, the ** saranga ” 
or the boat in ordinary use for river trade, the “ koonda,” 
a boat peculiar to the districts of Noakhali and Tipara, 
and the ordinary ‘‘dug-out” or canoe, which is in 
universal useon all the rivers of the district and provides 
the principal means of transport. 

There isalso a certain amount of tobacco leaf exported 
from the eouthem portion of the distrieifl A very 
exedlent tobacco is procured from the leal on the 
heifrsol the Matamufi river during the v^Mp months. 
We exwdlenoe Is due to the heavy depoeili df ash from 
the hnmt jttMS which mixes with the sandy aoUs, and 
nalMe an ideal bed lor the growth of the tcfraoeo plant. 
I eaa pmaonally vondi for the excellence ol the Burma- 
ahajied cherooli rolled from this leal. The mpidy is, 
iMNsevWi feaotieally monopolised by ttm lfia(^ them*' 
id*t% vim are oompetent judfOB of a good toheooo. 

li old days there was o oonsidaialile espoci of 
IndlaMltlHs** whkfr is iadioBBOiis to the co untrv . hit 
iImiI IImi {(mmA vi (iift iniv’s tfMi iq 
H n tWHn IIh^ tww in ww - 
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The Eakis were guilty' of sioila^ fol||r %itb regard 
to the indigenous tea tree, for disooroing that the seed 
had a. c<m8iderable market value, they out the treea down 
in order to collect the seed more easily. I 

Ivory used also to figure amongst the ezpmrts ot IhH 
district, but with the complete subjugation and sattltN 
ment of the hjll Jtribes, the slaying of elephants w4i ' 
prohibited, and St the present time only an occasional 
tusk is smuggled through. The principal imports from 
Chittagong are salt, piece-goods, bar- iron for the manu- 
facture of daoi, axes and agricultural implements, an^ 
dry fish. The last named is the one great delicacy 
enjoyed by all the hillmen, who eat it as a relish with 
their meal of rice. It is exceedingly evil -smelling stuff, 
and would be certain to give leprosy, if there is any 
truth in the assertion of a specialist that this dire disease 
is due to eating badly jcured fish. As a matter of &ot, 
the disease is extremely rare. Kerosine oil from Burma 
is beginning to find its way into the bazars, and is used 
by the wealthier class of hillmen, but the peasant is 
content with the fire-light, or a little ehin^ or earthen* 
ware lamp in which vegetable oil or animal fat is used. 

The principal trade centres of the district are Ghnn* 
draghona, Rainkhyong Rangamati, Shubalong, Kasa* 
Icmg, Bandarban, and Ajodhiya. 

These centres are very bui^ places during ffie 
winter mooths, and their respective river-ghats (landing- 
places) are crowded with varieties of boats and bamboo 
and timber rafts, while on the Inmks are stadcs of 
grass, piles of baskets full of oottcm, and heaps of pad^ 
or rice. These have all b«m brought in by the hilhnen 
to be taken ewigr by the Bengali tmdsr in retuTB for ^ 
easbadvanese be bee nmde emBer during the outtNnli^ 
eeeaooer in exchange for geode bnMi^ IwNwC Ifi l ta * 
gang for tbe parpoee of bei^. 
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Chandraghona is the most important bazaar of the 
district, and two or three thousand people will collect 
thore on a busy market day. The market day is 
Thursday, and is couyenient, as the Chittagong steamer 
comes up on that day. It is the principal mart for 
bamboo, cane, sunn grass, cotton and sesamum. 

Till recent years the rivers provided the sole means 
of communication between the different parts of the 
district, but at the present time four first-class bridle- 
paths exist, while others are under course nf construc- 
tion, and every endeavour is being made to open out 
the interior of the district by means of roads. 

Wheel traffic is impossible in the Hill Tracts, as the 
expense of preparing and maintaining the roads would 
be prohibitive, and pack animals, together with shoulder- 
borne traffic, in addition to the water ways, are sufficient 
to meet the present transport requirements of the 
district. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Crops grown in District — System of juming<— Consiit 
returns of jumeahs— Varieties of rice grown-— 
Sesamiim— Cotton — Harvesting methods— Jinm retumt 
— Annual cost of living of young married couple— 
Arguments for continuance of Juming — Plough culti- 
vation and progress — Edible forest produce, utility 
of plantain and bamboo growth. 

Rice is the staple crop of the district. It is sown 
in April and reaped in August, September or October, 
according to the variety. 

The system of culthation in vogue amongst the 
tribes is, as 1 have said, that known as jinting (pro- 
nounced “ jooming ”j. 

In the months of January and February a conve- 
nient piece of forest land is fixed upon, preference 
being given to a hillside covered with bamboo. This 
is cleared by cutting down the jungle ovor-growtib. 
The smaller trees are also foiled, but the large ones are 
merely denuded of their lower brsmehes. The cut- 
jungle is then allowed to dry in the sun, and in the first 
fortnight of April it is fired. If it is thoroughly dry 
and no rain has fallen since the jUm was cut, iMi 
firing reduces all but the large trees to ashes, and 
incinerates the soil to the depth of an inch or two. 
To cut a jiim properly requires very great skill. It 
is commenced at the bottom of the hill ; the bamboos 
and jungle, being only three parts cut through, remain 
standing ; as the top is reached, the growth ie wfai^y 
severed, and one sees the entire growth on the hiUsido 
slowly collapse. The firii^ of tiiejilw is attended with 
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greiit ruk, and never a season passes without some one 
being devoured by the flames. The whole hillside is 
like tinder, and, once the torch is applied, bums with 
SHtounding rapidity. The jUm is lighted in several 
places simultaneously ; thus it happens that an unfor- 
tunate is occasionally out off by the rapidity of the 
flames. The country side is a marvellous sight daring 
the filing of the jUm. The flames shoot up to great 
heights, the heated air within the burning bamboos 
ex^odes with a noise resembling the' sharp rattle of 
mttfltetry fire, dense columns of smoke rise to the skies, 
md spreading out enshroud everything in a murky 
darkness, while particles of burnt leaves fall thickly 
like a black snow. The heat is also intense and the 
amolce-ladeu atmosphere is particularly trying. The 
Hill Tracts are to be avoided during the time that 
the /Am firing is in progress. The oppressive condi- 
tions remain till a good storm scatters the smoke 
clouds. After the firing the /fim is cleared of logs, 
Aot, and nothing remains but to await the approach of 
rain. As soon as this falls and thoroughly saturates 
the ground, sowing commences, and the /Am is planted 
with seeds of rioe, cotton, sesamum, maise, melons, 
enoambets, pumpkins and yams. The seeds are all 
aoixed in a basket, and the sower with his 4ao (hill 
bnile) makes a small hole in the ground and drops 
in some of the seed, continuing in this way till the 
whole /Ml is sown. The seeds grow up in due eourte, 
lild are reaped in their rsepective seasona ICaiae 
itymA'aboat the middle of July, ffien come the 
Wiinlfchlei^ leltowed by rice in September and October, 
Mill 4h» ooMen in Kovember btiage the harvest to a 

fUi aerikhd ef cultivation ie nxtMmely pieoanons, 

mtJL tm M ItHlIlilllOT — i m if 
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rakiill tiie tttaximtttt amoull W laboilrt •!»>* 
firpm the ssvcnre tadk of eattiag the (tie jrotaBf 
phtahi hftye to be kept ocmstantlj ereeded tft levi thMe 
from being choked by the Tigorons up*gfOWtliOf 
and, as they come to matoilty, have to be iseeejMEd|y 
guarded from the aeriouB reyagee of el^pdianti) 
wild (Hg, monkeys, rats and pareots. The two hiiHr 
are particularly destructiye, so much so that there luMMi 
been occasions on which the whole of the cr<^ hie 
been devastated by a plague of field rats. 

A first class jUm will give as much as 80 rnaimds 
of paddy in return for one mauud sown, but the avenge 
is between 25 and 35 maunds. The men only, working 
together, cut the /Sms for the whole village.^ The 
women and children are responsible for the weediiig, 
tending and harvesting. 

The natural features of the Hill Tracts are such 
jQmmg must always be the principal method of oultivm* 
tion. There seems in past years to have been almost 
an unaccountable aversion on the part of the authorities 
to /liamy, and with all due deference to audi an 
aeo^ed authority as Captain Lewin, I assert that the 
avnaimi has li^n a great deal due to misconception of 
the aotual facts at issue. Captain Learin in a letter to (he 
Bengal Government, dated Ist July 1873(page 17,8elee- 
tions from the Records of the Government of 
writes as follows with reference to the tfam tax:— 

** We am uadoobtedlj eatitlsd etOiar to miss «j|||||nw 
ttw pw ss at e s ritri i o a tax (j§m tax) aa ttt a m ia t i. vMjjiim 
kaaatha aga s l m ioa to whish attoBows have asiifad alHlsvs 
iiMiltd M tidi iakfMlsbBi I iinTin'hr 
frsmaaysith inaaailiBg. ThajnatM AcsHnstls wi(|8ai# 
as a isnatia acnrsa cf asisBBa to a% m (hs eiip|M| 
Mi is nyM as sa liiigiliaMda and isfarip 
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{# * stop to j9m oolfciue and induos tho people to ssttlo sad 
(atUsTste by the plough, malting land revenue the basis of our 
4llstiiiot setUement** 

I am at a oomplate loss to understand how Captain 
Lewin could have formed the above opinion, and can 
only conjeotore that little was known at the time of the 
interior of the vast area that forms the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts district, or oi the actual number of its 
infaabitaiitB, and that the census hgures of the year 1871, 
namely 63,054, were the basis of his calculi^on. 

The census *of 1901 returns the population at 
184,7^ ; of this total 35,907 males and 30,332 females 
witii 43,121 dependants, that is children under the age 
of 12 yMTS, ora grand total of 109,360 are returned 
as ousting entirely by j&ming. The present figures 
of plough cultivators with their dependants approxi- 
mate 1 1,000, but a very considerable number of these 
rae Chittagonians or foreigners. 

The above figures show the progress of the 25 years 
SUMO Captain Lowin wrote and emphasize the perma- 
nent nature of the ysm cultivation. Apart from the 
Hot that a large proportion of the population of the 
dislriet will always ysm, there is the fact that it is 
extremely dionbtful if lands suitable for the oultivatirm 
ef IMS are available on which to aettlo the population 
ii Resiled by Captain Lewin. Thore is certainly a very 
j pcp t amount of land that can be reclaimed, but this 
not necessarily be suitable for rice eultivatioo. 
Qt tike eonage tedaimed at present, on^ 60 per cent 
li nuMi growe rice, tire rest varioua cold weather 
ef whiiH mnabard and pdtM are the ptineipaL 
objeotkmatoyisMiy*an»— 

S ) *1^ wasto of fonei prodnce. 

I tW 9mAmm to enoeniife the nomedie 
iHhili el &e Bill tbnota. 
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I propose to deal with eae& in detail. 

. Thevalneof forest produce depends entii^ly tni ^9 
facilities available for removing tiie saiuo Ir9t|i a|t9 
and placing it on the market. In tiie 0ldU|g9sig 
Hill Tracts this can onlj be dooe bj msans >«! 
existing water ways. The extreme hilHness of iljil 
district and its intersection numberless smaU StreaaMi^ 
as also the sandy nature of the soil, render the oon- 
struction of cart roads extremely difficult and prohibitive 
in cost. Wheeled traffic is therefore an impossibility 
and shoulder-borne traffic from wichin the interior 
would be unremunerative. Government has reserved 
over one fourth of the area of the district as closed 
forest in which no cultivation is allowed; these are 
situated on the principal water ways of the distarict 
and are in themselves more than sufficient to meet 
the requirements of trade. As a matter of fact, it 
is a question whether the area might not with advantage 
be considerably reduced, as the present great area 
renders the task of administration by the 1*096^ 
Department an impossibility. 

If the system of yfimtny was abandoned tile mages 
of hills would be entirely useless. The absence of 
stone, the light nature of the soil and the stee pn es e of 
the hillsides make cultivation by terraces an impooi- 
bility, and the hilla of fhe interior would lie idle iurteed 
of as at present supplying food and valuaUe prodnea for 
baiter to the inhabitants of the district, as well es 
being a source of ocmriderable revenue to GoswmipMti* 
hilla are ooveied for the moat pari with IMmw 
f or e st and this is always aelaoted bj peefafeaea lav 
IMy. Iha bamboo has a wmideifiil veeapaaiii 
pimwr and in five to aaven yearn tbe land 
mafiy far Hflace Ima lim# la 

dmaiiii laaejbieaiilanbkaBiaaeafNtf aelM^^ 
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bat it will develop inte boodboo 
felMli and tiioa again oMet the Teqairements of jftmmg 
HKNigb the period to ^pae will estend between seven 
and tra yean. And what are the advantages gained by 
tiiii method of cultivation to the hiUman? In an 


ozduiary season he will secure his supply of rice for the 
yeafy a surplus to barter in addition to yamsi 
||iia)|>kini| chillies and Indian com to vary his diet. 
Hia will saenre sufficient cotton to supply all the require' 
mauls lor the monufficture of yarn with which to weave 
alolhi and rai^aiish his wife’s wardrobe, as also to make 
<Aotiia lor the purpose of covering at night and daring 
tha aold montiu, and he will yot have plenty over to 
sail) the price of which, added to the sale-prooeeds of his 
aasamum 'crop and other Jtm grains, will give hi™ the 
wharewithal to lay in a supply of luxuries or purdhasa 
ornaments for his better half. To secure these benefits 
ha Med not pay more than four rupees per annum rent| 
that is, two rupees an acre, for the average yom^ 
married couple /fimt two acios. Apart from the value 
of tiie food'Bupply obtained from the /Bm, we must 
conside r what a valuable asset the cotton crc^ is to the 
oeontiy, and in Bengal it represents tbe most important 
OOdMI Qiop <ri the province; and for this reason alone 


H waold be veiy unwise to attempt to stop 
*‘]ig«r, as iifaida the supposed tendency <ri /Bmaiy to 
iMonaga the nomadic habits of the hill tribss, this is 

S a a SBi ata k an idea. The very great majority of 
i§Naiepaiinanentaad have ocoupied their present 
IlK a VMylaige number of years. TakeBaadiabaa. 
.||lr IwlaMi; this is the laifostef the hoi villages and 
|||i Is aaliiely jnsawh, but it has oeeufM 

IpiMlM ilhi let mete Hum ddyaait and will 

mm asay ha aaldaf aflthepiiMipal 

iHMik wB AM||B|«||Ukf Am 
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TiOage immedittielj after th^ «HUM^ it 

evea thoogh he jaaaj have to go a eoandaiahib 4lrtailfi> 
iairohiiig a jonraey of two or thtee dbi,yalaia|M^ 

Umda. I am no opponent to ^e tfaiJl A 
plongh cnltivalaon and oonaider that every eAafC^ piailldi»< 
be made to encourage the people to redahm all lAiMkj. 
that are aoitable fur rice cultivation. It euiat 
admitted that the snccem of ia preeafiont laiiA 

therefore every endeavour is neoeasaiy to aeondra aNa 
alternative food-supply. I cannot help quoting Captain 
Lewin’s “ Hill Tracts of Chittagong And the Dwdlera 
therein” .where on page 11 he draws a highly piotur* 
esque comparison between the two methods of oultivatieii 
summing up wholly in favonr of the hill man and Ms 
jim: ** Although the clearing of a patch of dense 
jangle is no doubt very severe labour, yet tiie surround* 
ings of the labourer render his work pleasurable in 
eomparison with the toilsome and dirty task of the 
cultivation of the plains. On the one hand, the hlU 
man works in the shade of the jungle that he is cid^aig; 
he is on a lofty eminence, where every breeae readMe 
him and refreshes him ; his spirits are mlivMied tad 
his labour is lightened by the beautiful prospec t 
stretching out before him: while the ridi and varied 
eoenary of the forest stirs his mind above a inniotoiie. 
He is surrounded by his comrades ; the seeot of the nild 
tiiyme and the bossing of the forest bee are aboot Uka; 
tiie young moi end maidens sing to their work Md tfMl 
lavgh and joke go roandastheysUdowntothaipdWr 

of some giiabannr 


Oa tiba ether hand, 
IlMi'lidHWie Bv 



fiMivwi 


ooMidbf IImi toflif tiM], 
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muddy rice land ; there is not a bough or a leaf to give 
him shelter from the blazing noonday sun. His 
wmnen are shut up in some cabin, jealously surrounded 
by jangle ; and if he is able to afford a meagre meal 
daring the day, he will munch it solus ” sitting beside 
his muddy plough ; add to this, that by his compara* 
tively pleasurable toil, the hillman can gain two 
rupees for one which the wretched raiyat of the plains 
can painfully earn, and it is not to be wondered at that 
the hillpeople have a passion for their mode of life, 
and regard with absolute contempt any proposal to 
settle down to the tame and monotonous cultivation of 
the dwellers in the low land.” Surely Captain Lewin 
never really intended to thus ruthlessly destroy the 
picture and- compel the hill man to adopt a system on 
which he looks with scorn. In reality, I fear accuracy 
has been sacrificed for the picturesque ; given the 
means and opportunity the hill man would readily 
adopt the most profitable system, and I can safely say 
that no question of sentiment enters into his calculation, 
and it is solely a question of personal convenience and 
advantage. 

The percentage of cultivation in a jum is 75 
per cent rice, 20 per cent, oilseeds, and 5 per 
oent. other crops. The price of rice varies between 
8 and 15 seers per rupee according to the 

aaoaon. 

Foreigners as a rule do not oat the Itill rice, as 
it fti hard to digest, and rice is imported for their 
ntn* Lneal scarcities occur, but a general famine 
isukiipwn. 

The foOowiBg ate the principal varieties of grains 
•ai ’ f d f ata bl ei tbatthe hUlmaw eultivatea in his j8sii; 
•a tiMf iM tU town practically together, the harvest 
AsM p iii iit i a variegated aoaaa:-* 
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Jam padd^f or Rice : — There is quit6 a TBiietj of 
rice. I only mention a few of the best known and most 
generally used : — 

(1) Gelong — a red rice with ordinary coloured 

husk. 

(2) Bangi — a red husk with white rice. 

(3) Koborak, of three varieties — a white rice of 

medium flavour* 

These three varieties are the first to be 
harvested early in September. 

(4) Bora Badoia — early rice with a big white grain, 

but coarse in flavour, harvested late in 
September. 

(.)) Gelangdo — ditto ditto. 

(6) Toorki — a late rice with a largo white grain, 

of fxcolleni flavour, harvested in October. 

(7) Kamrang of four varieties — the best rice 

grown ; white with very fine and clear grain ; 
harvettte'l in October. 

(3) liiunie rice : thoro are several varieties, but the 
Ix’st of all is — 

(i>) Singer Biiiuio — a fine white rice with a sweet 
flavour. This rice when cooked is extreme- 
ly glutinous and quite sweet to the taste. 

It is cooked entirely by steaming, and is 
eaten with milk or sugar, or made into cakes 
and sweetmeats. 

( 10) Kangain, though so-called, is not a rice ; the 
seed is smaller than sago. It is used as an 
occasional delicacy and is prepared with 
milk. This grain is sold in quantities to tha 
Bengalis, who use it in the place of sago 
at a ligM diet for invalida. It makes an 
excellent substitute at the iHreakfost table 1m 
porridge. 
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(11) Maize, makja or. Indian corn. Qf these there 
ai’e several varieties, but the best are Bhoja 
Makya, with white grain. Each plant 
produces three and sometimes four heads, 
and is reaped in August. 

(12) Binnie Makya-~a very succulent variety with 

dark, purple grain, having four or five heads 

to each plant ; this is gathered in September. 

« 

TV?, Saamutn. — The white variety, called dhob-gossia, 
is most generally sown. This crop is grown entirely 
for trade purposes, and is bought largely by Bengalis. 
An oil is eztraoted from the seed, and this is largely 
used in the adulteration of mustard oil. The average 
price paid is one rupee for twenty-four pounds. The 
European firms are beginning to make enquiries about 
this crop ; but it is the black variety that is the best 
for trade, and 1 am told that this will not grow 
satisfactorily on hillsides, but requires to be planted on 
the flat. 

CeMon.— There is only one variety in general use, 
which is called %huta. The cotton is pure white, with a 
short staple. It commands between four and flve rupees 
a maund (82 lbs.), but this season has touched eight. 
The ootton seed has a market value of one rupee a 
maund, and is used to feed cattle. My attempt to 
improve the staple by introducing ootton from the Garo 
HBb in Assam was not a suooess; as the ootton or<^ 
IMlsd generally throughout the distrust, every endeavour 
(rimnU he nuMe to introduce a better staple, and I 
nm oonvineed that only perseverance is required to 
plaee 4lie odltm of the Hill Traots on a very high 
feo^* 

V a ii et iiie of pu m p ki ns , meloo% oaonmbeis, and yams 
in And « glMe in ^jiai, and an sold in the loeal 
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bazars or to floating traders. There is an enormous 
variefy jof yams of circular shape called oUcoocho, I have 
seen several over a maund eadh in weight; these are sold 
to traders, but the hillmen keep the smaller varieties £pr 
their own use. 

Chillies, brinjals (egg*plant), Undi or ladies’ fingers, 
and many varieties of spinach are grown for home 
consumption only. 

Rice is harvested with a small sickle. The heads 
only are cut o£E and thrown into a basket slung over the 
left sltpulder of the reaper. It is then taken to the jUnt' 
house, where the grain is taken out of the ear. The 
straw is left standing in the jUm and is abandoned. 
The paddy is carried to the village and stored away 
in granaries. 

A young married couple will j6m on an average five 
kanis or two acres of land. In this they will sow five 
aries (150 lbs.) of paddy seed, a similar quantity of 
cotton seed, a seer or two of til and other vegetable 
seeds all mixed together, and a head or two of Indian 
corn. 

A favourable harvest would be represented by a 
return of — 


VahMia 


Hs. 

100 aries* of paddj ... ... 25 

10 m sonde of ootton ... ... 40 

SOaensoltil ... 80 

A good crop tA maiss and vegatabUa 10 

Yalaa of tha/ftM amp m* 105 
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The outlay represented would be— 

Bs. A. 

Man’s labour for SO days in cutting ysm 10 0 

Man and wife’s labour between 15th 
April and 15th November ... 125 0 

Iraddj seed Bs. 2, cotton Bs. 2, other 
seeds As. 8 ... ... ... 4 8 

Price of dao» and sickles ... ... 1 8 

Babkets, &o. ... ... ... 2 0 

Total ... 143 0 

» 

The amount of the labour has been calculated at the 
current rate of wage, and is merely included to enable 
a comparison to bo formed between income and expen- 
diture. The -amount assigned to labour is very high; 
for in the majority of coses a man will absent himself 
from the j&m for a period of two months once the grain 
has fairly established itself and there is no chance of its 
being choked with wood growth. During this time he 
will go and cut bamboos and canes, and his earning will 
average — 

Bs. 

2.000 bamboos valued at ... . . 30 

1.000 rancB ... ... 5 

Valuo of jungle produce ... 35 

Aftor the harvesting is over ho will again go to the 
joaglet for a couple <»f monilis and earn a similar 
amoonti so his additional earnings may bo placed at 
Mventy ropcM. 

The wile weaves all her own olothea, so there ia no 
dnasHPOiiwi^e HtUe aooount to meet, and the couple in a 
fair yew vQl earn between them Ks. 140, or my a round 
a«tt df j3a» 160, the e^utvuhml of ten pounds sterting. 
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The annual expenditure of the family would be as 
follow^ ; — 


Bs. A. 


Food consumption— 

100 aiies of paddy ... ... 25 0 

One maund of suit ... ... 5 0 

Dried-fish, oil, tobacco, betel-nu^ &o. 10 0 

Clothes for the man— 4 dhotia and 2 coats 5 0 
Expenditure on pnjas ... . . 8 o 

Sickness ... ... ... 3 0 

Silver ornaments and repairs to same .. 10 0 

Implements for agriculture ... 2 8 

Seeds ... ... ... 4 8 

Bent and other calls ... ... 10 0 


Total annual expenditure of family of two 83 0 


It will thus be seen that a strong and healthy young 
married couple can have a very fair margin in a good 
year to put by or invest in live-stock or jewellery. Alas, 
their nature is improvident, and the surplus will generally 
be wastiKl iu feasts or fijvolitios, and no provision will 
be made for adverse times. A striking instance of their 
improvidence is that they will nut even set aside a 
portion of their harvest for seed for the coming year, 
but will soil their produce in a cheap market and buy 
seed In an expensive one. 

A hillman must perform at least four pujas in the 
year, but they are all of a very simple nature, and the 
expenditure involved on each occasion need not exceed 
two rupees. 

My estimates throughout are purposely kept low, and 
are baaed on the results and working of tile avenge. 
Taken as a whole the hill people are exceedingly w«dl 
off. Th^ get three rice meals a day, and very aeldom 
have a meal withoBt some sort of ididi; while fitii, fliili 
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of goats, pig and fowl, and also game are frequent 
^idditions to the daily meal. There are occasions of 
eeardty, when the rice supply is not sufficient to carry 
them through the year. Doubtless a considerable amount 
of inconvenience is felt at such times, and it may result 
in shortening the lives of the aged and very young, but 
such a thing as actual starvation is exceedingly rare, and 
a hillman could at a pinch support himself for several 
days without rice. This, however, must tell on the con- 
stitution and certainly lessen his fitness for the arduous 
duties of the following season’s cultivation. It is 
therefore very essential that Government assistance 
should be readily given in times of stress. This 
assistance should only take the form of advances in rice, 
to be subsequently repaid in cash. It is very inadvisable 
to make cadi advances, as the hillman is so improvident 
that he would in all probability neglect to apply the 
money for the purchase of food. 

It is satisfactory to note that plough cultivation 
shows a slow but steady progress. On plough lands 
suitable for rice cultivation twp crops are grown in the 
year, while on the higher lands excellent results are 
obtained from the cultivation of mustard, chillies, 
sugarcane and orsAar dal. The banks of the rivers and 
ckun are cultivated during the winter months, and yield 
excellent ctvfa of melons, cucumbers, vegetables, tobacco 
•Ad diiUies. 

The jungles or forests of the Hill Tracts are full of 
edible plants and fruits; to those acquainted with ^em 
H would always be an cMisy mattw to procure the 
neceawriiii for a meaL It may interest the reader to 
team euiaetbing about this souroe of food«sa{qily, so 
I daid with the eabjeot at length. 

Hunt eie &ffy or mom varietieB of tress in the 
which ere edible and in sway eaiaa 
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exceedingly pleasant to the taste. Among the best 
are— 

Bash am, or the wild mango, a miniature fruit of 
sweet taste. 

Dhol ko, and Baj ko, the fruit of trees of some size, 
and very sweet. 

Bharotta gula, the indigenous lichee, of exoellmit 
flavour. 

Begas ko, a creeper with a blood*red fruit, very 
sweet, and about the size of a small lime. 

Several varieties of wild plantain, the fruit of which 
is very sweet when ripe, but full of seeds. The 
plantain tree, next to the bamboo, is the most useful 
growth found in the district. By cutting the stem and 
squeezing it a certain amount of water can be procured. 
This has an acrid taste, but serves to assuage the 
bitterness of thirst should no other water be procurable. 
The inside of the plantain flower makes a very excellent 
vegetable. One has but to remove the purple coverings, 
and small immature plantains are found. These are 
fried in butter or oil, or made into a vegetable curry. 
The white core of the plantain stem, cooked with rice, 
is used to eke out a scanty supply of rice in days of 
scarcity. It is satisfying and by no means unpalatable. 
The broad leaves spread over a light frame*work of 
bamboo will keep off rain or dew and make an excellent 
cover for a temporary shelter. The seeds of the godh 
koUf one of the varieties of wild plantain, are in great 
demand as be^. They are dried, polished and 
threaded, and are worn os armlets by hillmen. The 
stems of the plantain, cnt in lengths of six or e%ht feet 
and joined together with slips of bamboo ran throofl^ 
llieai at top and bottom, will make a very servioeahle 
and q^eadily oonstraeled raft. The Abie extracted frdaa 
tiM stem k also iKily stioog and good iw lopeaiMfc^ 
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As vegetables, there are a dozen varieties of yams 
procurable all the year round, and styled aloo and haehoo^ 
with special names attached. Numerous sorts of spinach 
are found and are termed eh&g. The young fronds of 
a species of big fern that grows everywhere, and is 
known as dhekhi shdg are delicious, as are also the stalks 
and tendrils of a creeper that grows in moist places and 
is called hormu ehdg. The young shoots of the bamboo 
{bashkoroT) and of the cane igolik agd) make a first class 
vegetable curry. They are gathered when the young 
shoots have forced their way through the ground and 
appear in cone shape about a foot in height. They should 
be out in slices and boiled and served with white sauce, 
or else mixed in a vegetable curry. There are several 
species of edible fungi, the best being a white variety 
which comes up in numbers after the early rains in the 
proximity of decayed timber. The flesh resembles that 
of the mushroom in flavour, but is somewhat tough and 
leathery. It is as well though to have an experienced 
hilhnau as a oompa'uou before trying culinary experi* 
meuts with fungi. An apparently innocent variety that 
1 once tried my apprentice hand on acted as a powerful 
emetic for a considerable period, much to my discomfort. 
After the early rain in April large quantities of mush* 
rooms are to be gathered round about Rangamati, but 
tbs season only lasts tliree or four days. 

The bamboo, of whicdi there are some ten varieties 
io the Hill Tracts, is the most important of the forest 
prodnoe of the district, end is invaluable to the hillman. 
It is no exaggeration to say his very existence is 
d^NHidant tm it, Wc have alr^y diaeoased its edible 
piopetlies, and will now take those of general utilify. 
CkrmHMNMdttg with tha htllman’s home. The house is 
Made mMf of bemboo— whole bembooe for anppotte 
eptit henboDa lor walla, floor end roof faune. The Kg 
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hitina and baskets in use for storing grain are all manu- 
factured from bamboo, while a big variety of bamboo 
cut in lengths of three feet is used for the purposes of 
fetching and storing water amongst the tribes which 
build their villages on the hill-tops. They take the place 
of the earthen water-pots used by the dwellers in the 
plains. From the bamboo are also made drinking cups, 
receptacles for holding oil, musical instrumeJts, spears, 
bows, arrows, and fencing to protect their cultivation* 
A hillside covered with bamboo forest will be selected 
as the best site to jum. Water can be boiled and rice 
cooked in lengths of green bamboo, and it provides a 
mortar in which to crush up condiments. A eertain 
amount of excellent drinking water is obtainable by 
cutting down the young bamboos ; the water is found 
near the root between the knots that divide the stem. 

Uamboo leaves make a very fair fodder for horses and 
cattle ; in fact one Ls dependent on this supply to feed a 
horse in the hills, m hero grass is very scarce indeed 
during the dry mouths. Finally the bamboo is a source 
of considerable nwenue to the Government, as a tax is 
levied on its removal from the Hill Tracts, and hundreds 
of thousands ar(‘ floated down the rivers every year, 
bound together in rafts fro<|ucntly five-hundred feet in 
length. It is a very W4mdorful sight in the cold weather 
seeing these long rafts slowly floating down the river, 
like huge yellow snakes. The rafts are also used as a 
means of transporting big stacks of thatching grass, 
b a ske ts of cotton, grain, canes, and other varieties of hill 
produce. The custodians live on the rafts, which take a 
week or ten days to float down to Chittagong, where 
they are broken up and sold. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Backwardness in manufacture— Weaving— Preparing cotton 
for same — Drink — Manufacture of Beer and Spirit— 
Hill'knife or dao— Its uses — Manufacture of boats — 
Gunpowder how manufactured — Ammunition how 
procurable — Musical instrunrtents. 

The hill tribes are very backward in the art of 
manplacture, and all their household utensils and agri- 
cultural implements are imported or manufaotured 
locally hy foreigners. There is not a single potter or 
bladUmith amongst them. The Lushais, on the other 
hand, have both. The potter’s art is, however, of a very 
crude nature, and the attention of the village blacksmith 
is principally devoted to the repair of weapons, daot (or 
hill-knife and axes. 

TFseviaiji.— Throughout the Hill Tracts the women 
■pin their own cotton thread and weave it into cloth, of 
which are made their own wearing apparel, satchels, 
bedmheeta and covering doths. The various tribes 
introduce different colours and patterns into their doth, 
very little of which is plain. Weaving once formed 
■n essential part of a girl’s education, and was quite as 
mBsasaty as acquiring the art of cooking, but alas! the 
dhoddy importations from the west are taking a hold in 
die country and home weaving is domned. 

the eefiee.— The cotton is removed from 
dw pod in the jhm and brought to tho honao and 
dranmi^y claaned. It ia than qnead out on 
aeli mpoaad for two or thioe daje to the enn 
till it li peileotly dried. The ootton is then ginned 
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to remove the seed from the fibre. The gin is similar 
to those. 08 ^ in the plains and is of the same pattern 
througlioat the hills. It consists of two wooden rollers 
fixed horizontally, one slightly above the other, and 
mounted on an upright stand. The ginned cotton is 
then bowed. The bow is made from a piece of bamboo 
three feet long, to which is attached a fine string 
made from the fibre of a creeper called dhouoo goos.” 
The cotton is placed on a mat, generally inside the 
house whore the rice is cleaned; tho bow-string is 
rej>eatedly pulled and let go with a resonant twang 
amongst the cotton, thus loosening the fibre. When 
the cotton has been sufficiently bowed it is placed on 
flat boards, and portions are rolled by the hand on to 
littlo slips of bamboo, to be converted into thread by the 
spinning wheel. The end of one of these rolls of cotton 
is applied to the point of the spindle and the thread is 
removed from tho cotton roll which is held in the left 
hand, tho right being employed to turn the wheel. By 
a slight motion of the hand the thread is wound quite 
evenly round the spindle. This process is repeated 
until the spindle is full, when the ball of thread is 
slipped off. 

For the process of weaving, five pieces of bamboo 
are prepared and stuck in the ground, and the thread is 
then wound around them, two threads at a time. These 
are alternately twisted romid the end pieces. The 
amount of thread required for the cloth to be wov«a is 
calculated by the hundred pairs of threads, and on an 
average it will take fonr and-a<hnlf pounds of thread 
to weave the pieoe of doth a yard and a quarter wide 
and lo«r and-a-halt yards long which is worn as a 
pettieoat. When a suffideut quantity d thread has been 
diua treated, the whde is taken up and fastened to a boaoi 
«r poll w tlM T«mlldal^ aid weaving oooinMBeei* 
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ieatf boiblf befon the doth beam, pressing 
|be fxeadle with the foot She raises one shaft of healds 
wi*** lowers the o&er, making a space between the upper 
and lower threads of the warp and throwing the intersec' 
tion on the doth beem. The shuttle is passed through 
the gap from left to right, the loose end of the thread 
being held on the loft of the warp. The thread is now 
between the upper and lower threads of the warp and 
in frcmt of the intersection the reed being pulled towards 
the weaver the thread is pushed home. The other 
treadle is now pressed and a fresh gap made between the 
threads which have become reversed, and two fresh 
intersectians have been formed, with the threads kept at 
tension by the healds. That thread is passed through 
and driven homo with the rood, the shuttle this time 
pasdmg from right to left. The intersection at the end 
where the weaver sits is thus woven in. Another 
pnaiure of the 'first treadle reverses the threads and 
brings the remaining intersection from the far end and 
throws it against tho woft thread just shot which brings 
the tfaieads to the samo position as they were at the 
eommeniBement. This operation is repeated over and 
over again till the requii^ length is obtained. 


Tbetribesdyetheirownyam mostly with indigenous 
nristaies. For the maanfseture of blue or Ua^ dye 
Infagse'or indigo Iseves are pieced in an earthen vemel ; 


thills fitted with water end left to aoak for two days, 
iribti ttw Isavas are lamovad and the water is sqneeied 
Tldi walnr Is stsaiiied and mixed with lime and 
ftj|j| tftt il istt l ea 71m wihw is then drainad off and 
ft TftMsIi iti lfftd 'wiSli ft ^fi r imtil 

Eia hijiiip IMf i whan fha firatli dosa not stick to 
HnillHMfiNMIMMl hu tiMimoaiii ii aonmiala. It m m»w 
■BH p|m|ii^aiitti iisnn fiif in hasw nr woi, tiw water it 
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remams^ftt iho bottom of tbepoti Thhl ( | Otfi l |»o iit Ib 
strained through a fine doth and then dihadllli*^ sun 
in the diape of small cakes. The ash 9I bwat Weaboo 
or fig tree is mixed with the water a&d dxaiiibd, t|iiis 
again' is mixed with the dolour cake and exposed for ten 
or fifteen days to the sun. The cotton yam is stepped 
in it for half an hour, then taken out and dried in the 
sun. This process is repeated four or five times before' 
the requisite shade of blue is obtained. To get a bladk 
dye the bark of the “ Kala Gab ” tree has to be boiled 
and the blue yam soaked in the decoction for two hours, 
when it is taken out and dried in the sun. This process . 
is repeated till the desired shade is obtained. 

dye is obtained from the root of a tree called by 
the hill men ** Rang Gach ” (Oolour tree). The root is 
out up into small pieces and hammered into a consiB* 
tency of pulp. It is then mixed with water to which 
the ash of tbe tamarind or Pole ” tree has lleen added. 
This water must be carefully strained so that no partide 
of the ash may remain in it. The yam is then stec^Md 
in the mixture for a whole night. In the morning it 
is removed and dried slowly in the shade. Two or 
three soakings are required to secure a brilUant tint of 
red, and there most be no hurry throughout the prooesi. 
Before tbe yam is dipped for Ae last time it is smeMed 
with a vegetahlo oil whidi has the effect of making the 
ctdour absolutely fast. 

Yellow and green dyes are also prepared, (he lenner 


by nuing tnrmerio and the bark of the mango 

Ac flsnMnario nofindigoendlniinirieniafaweaeioelinnt 

gieso, and the prepamrion In aaah aaaa is 

for ^ Una dyo. A mMim af iMiifa Ik 

ttod. ti % nittnliuii Udir ftdnittiwdhmo 

ilMHMii In likn pntiiiiiiMi mjAtuimA d vMLi llunii IlSiiifZLi 


Is flii 
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required shade, and uo fast are these colours that no 
amount of use or washing will affect them in the least. 

Drink , — The hill tribes indulge freely in liquor. 
Their drink consists of a rice-beer and a spirit distilled 
from rice. The rice beer before fermentation sets in 
is an excellent thirst-quenching drink, and many a 
drinking horn have 1 drained at the end of toilsome 
marches up hill and down dale. Honey is sometimes 
added to the beer, which then much resembles mead. 
The spirit is very pure and potent, and is akin to 
potheen. The beer is also manufactured from millet and 
maize, but the liquor brewed from these is very inferior 
to the rice-beer. The grain is first boiled, then pounded 
roughly and mixed with a small quantity of yeast. It 
is then placed in a jar and covered with leaves, prefer- 
ably of the sugarcane. The mouth of the jar is sealed 
up, and put away for a week or more to ferment, then 
the jar is filled with water and it is ready for use. 
Where rice is plentiful the liquor is served in drinking 
cups made from gyal horns or bamboo. Among neigh- 
bouring tribes and throughout the Chin Hills a reed is 
pushed to the bottom of the big vessel containing the 
liquor. On the reed is a small flat picco of bamboo 
about an inch in length. This is pushed into the liquor, 
and when the person has sucked sufficient through the 
reed to leave the pica* of Immboo exposed, he has had his 
•haro. He pours fresh water into the jar and puslies 
the bamboo slip, and another takes his tom. 
Those big earthen jars will hold from two to five gallons 
of liquor, and 1 have seen scores of these drained at a 
l^loai*. 

la the mannfaotoro of tho iptrii, the bark of the 
lenoBit th* orange, or the jack tree is pounded together 
with nM hodo anull round onkee. These eekee are kiq>l 
mmmA with atmw or tdoth lor three er four days end 
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th^D dri^ in the sun for a day or two. The cakes are 
mixed ‘aith coarse boiled rice, and the compound is 
kept well covered up in a basket for twenty-four hours. 
It is then mixed with water and placed in earthen pots 
and kept carefully covered for three days. The time for 
distilling the spirit has now arrived. A large earthen 
vessel is placed on the fire, and the prepared mixture is 
poured into it. On the top of this an earthenware 
drinking vessel called korii is placed, the upper vessel 
has a hole drilled in the bottom, and is plastered carefully 
into the mouth of the large lower vessel. A pipe runs 
from a hole in the side of the korti to a jar placed on the 
ground about six feet distant from the fire ; the steam 
escapes through the upper ve.isel down the pipe into the 
vessel which (is on the ground, and which is kept con- 
tinually cool t> assist distillation. Some people like to 
colour the spirit, in which case red sandal-wood powder 
is placed in a piece of cloth at the mouth of the tube 
entering the lower jar, which gives the liquor a pinkish 
colour. 

Ths Bill-knife , — The dao or hill knife is common to 
all the tribes. It has a blade about sixteen inches in 
length, the end is about three inches in breadth and the 
blade tapers down to a point at the haft. It is sharpen- 
ed on one side only, and is made to suit right : and left- 
handed persons sc{)arately. The blade is set in a handle 
of wood, and a bamboo root makes the best handle of 
all. The manufacture of daos is solely in the hands of 
foreign blacksmiths. The very best blades are made I 7 
the Mooghyr blacksmiths, of whom sevesal come annually 
to the district, tempted by the large profits to be madeu 
T%e repi^tian of these knives is so great that parties 
of I s i s hsis and Chins actually come many dajn^ manb 
from timir own villages to the basars in the Bill IVniis 
to papditMMi a iBpply for the riUsgo. A blade will aiB 
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for from eight annas to a rupee, and a hillman will 
require two in the year. The blades as they wear away 
are passed on as play things for the children. The 
value of the dao to the hillman is priceless, and it is 
used for every conceivable purpose, a few of which are 
as follows: — To cut the jum, and with the broad end 
to dibble in the seeds at sowing time; to weed the jum; 
to cut posts and prepare bamboo matting for the walls 
of his house ; to strip cane slips to fasten down the roof ; 
to slaughter animals and kill poultry ; held under the 
foot in a sitting position to slice up fish, moat or vege- 
tables, and as a weapon of offence and defence. 

Another implement used by the hillmcn and manu- 
factured by- these blacksmiths is the axe-head. This is 
about nine inol)eB in length, and the cutting surface is 
two inohf 8 in breadth. The instrument tapers to a point. 
It is fitted into a long handle, and can be used length- 
ways as an axe and breadth ways as an adze, fastening 
into the same handle. 

The small sickle used in harvesting completes the 
implements in use by the hillman. 

£oa(«.-'Large and small boats, called “ dug-outs,” 
axe fashioned out of the jungle trees cut for this pur- 
pose, and there is a big export trade in them. The' 
trees generally selected for the purpose are known 
locally as chapalish, tulshar, botlabar, kamdob, pitraj, 
gamfahar, and jarul. A tree growing on or near tlie 
river bank is selected, felltHl and roughly fashioned into 
eaiioe idiape. The insido is hollowed out and stayed 
witli .strong Umbiw ribs called in the vemacular Mid. 
TIds 100^ shape is then rolled into the river and floated 
down to the regulatko diitr^ of Oiittagong. The 
vary frooi the “Bob Boy” canoe-patlera, 
rightow M in lengthy with a beam of two lest riz 
Iwfti wf y to • hig hoal riie^ foetinleiigto wiBinhean 
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of- eight feet and costing from ten to a tiionsand 
rupera. 

The hill people are very elever in the mannfactore 
of cane and bamboo baskets. Cotton and grain are 
exported in baskets made of finely split bamboos, and 
others of various sizes and shapes are made for storage 
purposes. Those woven from cane are the strongest 
and best in every way. 

Guns are held by the hill tribes under passes issued 
by the Superintendent. The majority are single<barrel, 
muzzle-loading cap guns, of country make, and are 
purchased from licensed gunsmiths in Chittagong. 
There are a few double-barrel guns of both muzzle and 
breech-loading. A good many flintlock guns are still 
in use ; in fact these are the only weapons of the Kuki 
tribes. They %re old “Tower of London” guns and 
bear the Tower stamp on the lock. There must have 
been a very considerable trade in this weapon when 
they were auctioned oS promiscuously at home ; for we 
have withdrawn several thou.sunds from Lushai and Chin 
land. The supply filtered into the hills through Burma. 

The Kukis also use a powder of their own manufac- 
ture, and very powerful it is, though slow to ignite. 
The bullet is of solid iron beaten into rough bullet 
shape. These guns have a wonderful range, though of 
course not accurate. Host of our casualties during the 
expeditions against the Lushais were at a range of two 
hundred yards, and the ballet used to pass clean 
through the body. An tunusing incident once happened 
to me as the result of an imprempta shooting mak^ with 
a young brave in a Pankho village. The target wna « 
sheet of blotting paper stuck against a masaive vrooden 
gate at the entrance to the village, and tiie distance 
fixed waa fifty yards. I fired with a snider earbioe aadl 
hit tin maifc. My t^poosni sittsag down took long and 
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cfveful aim with his flintlock musket and palled the 
trigger; fizz went the powder in the pan. followed by 
a deep boom, and the bullet struck high above the mark. 
It buried itself deeply in the wood, whereas my leaden 
bullet was smashed to bits. My opponent immediately 
set to work with his diw to dig out his bullet, which took 
about ten minutes to accomplish. He then reloaded his 
piece, using the same bullet, and suggested an exchange 
weapons. I agreed to this, and the honor of the first 
shot foil to me. I took a steady aim, the hammer fell, 
there was a great spluttering in the pan, and I thought 
a miss fire had occurred, but suddenly boom went the 
gun, and tlie bullet with the drone of a big bumble- 
bee flew gaily into space. The spectators were much 
amused at my blank look of astonishment, while my 
opponent sadly bemoaned the loss of his bullet. 
However, it was his turn to fire. He sat on his heels 
and it gave mo the liveliest satisfaction to see him 
hold the carbine quite lightly and rest the toe of the 
heel-plate agoinst his collar-bone. After a long aim the 
hammer fell, and my stalwart adversary was lying on 
his back with a badly bruised collar-bone. His bullet, 
however, had again struck the wood- work, and acknow- 
ledging defeat 1 compensated him for the loss of his 
iron bullet with three or four balls taken from my 
smooth-bore cartridges. With the exception of the gun 
and dao the bilimon have no other weapon. The 
isuihais l«vo iron and bamboo spears. They can hurl 
the ^ latter with surprising accuncy, and U»ey inflict 
tiirible wounds. The iron spear is only used lot 
Ihmsluig at close quartoia. 

TIm •al^)etl« requisite for the mannbetore of 
gvBpOwder is made the ooUeotion of the dung of ttw 

tmiw gyal, mixed with (uth takes from below the lus^ 

iWNc el the hoeaei iHiieh ie satsmted with a 
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long cylindrical bamboo basket is filled with this 
mixtiure tind suspended between wooden posts. Boiling 
water poured into the mixture dissolves the saltSj and 
they drop through into a large iron pot which has 
been placed below the suspended basket. This solution, 
subsequently boiled until it gets quite thick, is drained 
off and allowed to crystallise. Finely powdered charcoal 
is added to the crystals, and if possible sulphur, but it 
can be made without, and is even then very serviceable. 
The course of manufacture will require four or five days, 
and should be undertaken in fine wann weather. 

The sale of ammunition till 1903 was solely in the 
hands of the Superintendent, but with the complete 
disarmament of the Lnshais, the necessity for this 
disappeared. Ammunition is now procurable from 
licensed vendo'.'s at Rangamati and fiandarban. 

All musical instruments in use amongst the hill 
tribe are manufactured locally, and the crudeness of 
their maoufacturo is quite in keeping with the sounds 
they emit. 

The principal are drums ol various sizes resembling 
the tom-tom of the plains, but always played by striking 
with the hands. These are fashioned from hollow logs, 
having the ends covered witli buffalo or gyal hide. The 
skin of the Iguano lizard is used for covering the small 
drum heads, and this when struck gives forth a clear 
sliarp note. They have also the fiute made from 
bamboo, and a curious wind instrument resembling a 
bag-pipe in shape and sound, it is made of a go^ 
seraped out and dried. It has a mouth-piece of bamboo 
and six difletent sized reeds, holed for fingering, are 
fixed into the gourd with wax. Yet another instrument 
is a threo-striiiged lute rongfaly ^Mhioned ont dl wood. 
The striqgi are of cane and the instrument is p&qrid 
like a gjiilK. Oongs are made from the onUiiiMjr 
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brass thala or plaie, great care being taken to select 
those of rich mellow tone. The above instruments 
comprise a full band, but fortunately they are seldom 
played at their full strei^th. The harmony produced 
from any single instrument in the list is quite enough 
to satisfy the musical cravings of any ordinary mortal. 

Skilled labour is very difficult to obtain in the hills 
and is only undertaken by foreigners on an excessively 
high wage. The ordinary coolie will expect to get his 
food and ten rupees, and when skilled labour is required, 
such as carpenters, masons, sawyers, etc., the rate chained 
will approximate one rupee daily and is hard to obtain 
at these rates. The Government wage for enforced 
labour by .hillmen is five annas a day and with the 
exooption of those who live solely by plough cultivation 
every ordinary man is liable to be called on in turn to 
dlo fifteen days’ work at the above rate of remuneration. 
As a matter of fact, the demand now<a-dayB is seldom 
made, and then only when officers require coolies on 
tour. This oxcelUmt rule should always be maintained 
as a Governmet right. The tendonoy is to slip into 
regulation ways, but in the interest of the people 
themselves this should bo discouraged in every way and 
Qovemmont shonld bo recognised as the paramount 
power in the distriot. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Education— Medical aid— Government and local methods 

of treatment— Patent medicine — List of diseases— 

Missionary effort. 

Education in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, as 
throughout the province of Bengal, is in the hands of 
the Department of Public Instruction, and under the 
supervision of the Inspector of Schools at Chittagong, 
assisted by the Superintendent of the Hill Tracts. 

Primary and secondary schools instruct the village 
communities in the Bengali language. 

The scope of the primary school covers — 

(a) Reading with fluen(7 and intelligeooe s fairly advanoed 
book in the Temocolor. 

{b) Wntiug to diotation from the same. 

(e) Working miacellaneouB questions in native arithmetic. 

(d) History and Oleography of Bengal. 

(e) Practical Geometry and Mensuration. 

(/) Bdenoe. 

The secondary school imparts instruction of a more 
advanced nature, but does not go beyond the matricula* 
tion standard of the Calcutta University. 

The pupils in secondary schools are divided udo 
two sections, according to the stage of instmetion 
which they have reached. The final standard d the 
upper aeoondary stage, as above stated, is that of 
matrioalataoiu The final standard of the l(^«r seoopd* 
ary or aaiddle stage is ^ber three years below that of 
mafrieolatimi, or a standard eqnhralnat ihttslo fised If* 
the l4>eil QovaniiiMBt. 
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The pupils in all primary and secondary schools are 
classified as follows, according to their stages of 
instruction:— 

Primary Schools — 

(1) Lower primary stage, including those who have not 

passed beyond the lower primary standard (II) and 
who are sub-divided into — 

(а) Those not reading printed books. 

(б) Those reading printed books. 

(2) Upper primary stage, including those who have not 

passed beyond the upper primary standard. 

Secondary Schools— 

(d) Uiddle stage, including those who have passed stage (2) 
but have not pa88e<l beyond the lower form of standard 
VI. 

(4) High stage, including those who have passed stage (3), 
but have not passed the matriculation examination. 

Of elementary Hchools which teach the vernacular 
only— 

There are at present 74 primary schools in the distriot 
with 1,208 male scholars and 82 female scholars in 
attendance. 

There is only one secondary aohool, which has 107 scholars. , 

The indigenoiu or private institutions number 28, with 187 
male and & female acholara. 

The aupervinng sttifi for the above schools consists 
of e Sub-Inspector of Hc1uk>1s and two inspecting 
peikdita. 

The annual Government grant for primary education 
anounta to aevon thouaand rupeca. 

The hiatory of education in the Chittagong HUl 
Taatala eommanoM with the foundation of a boarding 
aalMMl al Chandraghoaa in Oolober 1862. At thia 
alflnaiitaiy tSlaeation was imparted to the hill 
hegtaii Tibace were two toaalieia and the pafila were 
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divided into two classes. At a later period the school 
was divided into a Burmese class and a Ghakma class; 
in the former Burmese, English and Bengali were 
taught, while in the latter only English and Bengali, 
In 1869 the school was transferred to Rangamati and 
the designation was changed into the Rangamati 
Government Boarding School. 

In 1873 the school was raised to the Middle English 
status, and during its existence as such it succeeded in 
passing nineteen boys in the Middle English, four in the 
Middle Vernacular and forty in the Upper Primary 
Scholarship Examinations. As a Middle English school 
the Government grant amounted to five thousand rupees 
a year, the greater portion of which was expended in 
the maintenance' of the boarding establishment. The 
success of the school prompted the authorities in Decem- 
ber 1890 to raise the status to that of a High English 
school, and it has since remained as such. The school 
has succeeded in passing twenty-two boys in the 
Entrance Examination, of whom thirteen, however, were 
Bengalis. Amongst the eight successful hill boys are 
the Chakma Chief and his brother. These results are 
not altogether satisfactory, but the educational staff has 
been reorganised lately, and already shews promise 
improvement. The boarding establishment accommo- 
dates fifty hill boys, who are boarded at Government 
expense. Candidates to be admitted as boarders have 
to be recommended by the Circle Chiefs and head- 
master, and approved of by the Superintendent The 
question of the nature of education of the bill boys is a 
^fficuH one : in the very great majority of instanoss an 
edueatioB in the vernacular meets all the requiremeots 
of the people, and ie prefemed by the bill poepla 
thinariTea; and in my opinion the reaulta obtained Inm' 

M l&utliah'eilnention am haidlr oommaamcnle wilii Uni 
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hecry outlay iavolTed, and 1 think the money would be 
far better laid out in stimulating education in the 
▼eraacular of the district alone. Tlie introduction of 
the Kindergarten system is a token of great promise, 
and should erentually prore as beneficial to the hill boy 
as it has to the children of hilly Switzerland. It will 
cultivate the power of observation and help to destroy 
the present very injurious sj-stom of learning by rote 
the text-books of each year. But to etfect this great 
and much desired change the teachers must first be 
taught ; for nothing more monotonous can be conceived 
than the Kindergarten system in the hands of ill-trained 
teachers. The hill boy is naturally of a mechanical turn 
of mind, and this system, if rightly applied, should help 
him very materially to make a better use of bis life 
than has been possible to his predecessors. 

The annual expenditure of the Eangamati High 
English School amounts to six thousand rupees, and 
the amount realised in fees is seven hundred rupees. 

MEDICAL. 

The present medical aid of the district consists of 
hospitals at Eangamati and Bandarban, and charitable 
dispensaries at i^ngamati, Burkal, Manikcherri, Mahal- 
cherri and Lama, while a proposition to open another 
dispensary at Chandraghona is before the Bengal Govern- 
ment for sanction. The medical staff consists of a Civil 
Surgeon in charge of the district and a Civil Hospital 
Asristant at each of the dispensaries : in addition there 
are compounders, bheestis or water-carriers, and mehters 
or sweepers. The hospital at Rangamati is a fine airy 
building, very well equipped with medicines and surgical 
instruments. The dispensaries are primarily intended 
for ontdoror relief, but accommodation has been supplied 
in tbe swent of any serious case being broufght in. 
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In 1902 there were only the hospitals at Baodaxban 
and Rangamati to meet the requirements of tiie whole 
district; since then dispensaries hare been opened at 
Burkal, Lama, Mahalcherri and Idanikcheni and medical 
aid has been brought within reach of the greater number 
of inhabitants of the district. That this great boon is 
being duly appreciated is sliown from a compazison of 
the figures. 

In the year 1902 the total number of patients in 
receipt of medical aid amounted to 11,477, while the 
figures of 1904 show 20,936, exclusiTe of police cases 
and those figures will materially increase. A dispensary 
has been opened in the Rangamati Bazar and is proving 
an immense success. The total number of cases treated 
in the Rangamati Hospital during 1904 was some 1,400, 
while during the present year over 7,000 cases have been 
attended to. During 1904 there wore 345 operations 
including 10 of a major nature. The hill people have 
been in past years very averse to coming in for medical 
treatment and in most cases prefer their own treatment. 
This is in no way duo to a dislike or fear of our treat* 
ment, but to the great ioconvenienco of coming|in and 
being treated at our hospitals, and they will as a rule 
only resort to our aid when the disease is in an advanced 
stage, thus minimising very materially the chances of 
successful treatment. 

To convey a serious case to hospital entails a very 
considerable amount of inconvenience and derangement 
of the daily routine to a hill family. Apart from the 
actual conveyance of the patient, it is necessary to 
depute persons to attend and minister to hi«» wants, as 
also to bring in necessary food supplies. All this entails 
a connderable amount of hardship to the &unily, and 
acts as a strong deterrent in all but the most serious 
cases. Epdeavour is mad^to cope with this difficulty 
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hy proyiding ooconunodation for m*door patients at the 
disj^nsaries and by small monetary assistance to meet 
the food requirements. I am hopeful that in time we 
ahall secure the confidence of the people so that they 
may secure the full advantage of tho generous aid given 
them by Government. The medical budget of the 
district amounts to Rs. 13,791 per annum. In addition 
to the Government aid, the Baptist Mbsion renders 
great assistance in the services of Dr. Taylor, a fully 
qualified medical practitioner, holding an excellent 
London degree. Since the opening of the medical 
branch of the Mission lost year over 2,000 cases have 
been treated and Dr. Taylor is making a great name 
for himsell amongst the hill people. 

The following table gives the numbers of patients 
treated during the year 1904. Formerly plainsmen 
were markedly in the majority of those receiving 
treatment: it is pleasing to note that thb is now 
altering, and that tho people of the hills form the 
majority : — 


Namb of Hospital 

ABD DuPBBSABT. 


Flatvbmen. 


!• Bangamati Hospital 1,036 


Dispensary. 

3. Bandaiban Police 

Hospital. 

4 . >• Public 


Hospital. 


sary. 

7. Lama Dispensary ... 


Female. Children. 


1,086 

• •• 


644 


8,291 

248 

'^3 

1,776 

*229 

284) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

884 

16 

42 

627 

69 

661 

4 

6 

1,797 

880 

1,287 

214 

162 

2,164 

660 

720 

28 

69 

660 

62 

426 

8 

4 I 

1,608 

42 

8,678 

512 

686 

9,066 

1|422 
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The principal diseaaea amongst the hill peqile are 
fever, boVrel-complaints, worms, skin diseases and 
rheumatism. These diseases are due to malarial influ- 
ences, exposure to the inclemencies of the weather, 
unwholesome diet, such as badly cured and rotten fish, 
pork which is eaten in large quantities, large amount of 
chillies, and uncleanliness in personal habits. Venereal 
disease is, I am thankful to say, uncommon amongst 
the hill people, and outbreaks of small-pox are rare* 
Cholera yearly claims a certain number of victims, 
but the disease is always introduced by the floating 
traders and workmen who come into the hills from 
the plains. The diet of these people is very bad, and 
they will keep cooked food for two whole days or 
even longer. This easily gets contaminated, and they 
spread the contamination wherever they go. Cholera 
has been exceedingly bad this year along the Kama- 
phuli river and its tributaries, and it was undoubtedly 
introduced by a party of Bengalis from the plains 
who had come up to cut bamboos in the Kaptai forest 
reserve. 

Vaccination operations are conducted annually 
throughout the hills in the cold-weather months, and 
Government allows a grant of three thousand rupees 
for the purpose. In 1902 there were 6,816 vaccinations, 
of which 6,721 were successful. This work is carried 
on under great disadvantages. The extreme distances 
and difficulties of transport, combined with the small- 
ness of the village hamlets and the scattered character 
of the population, render the work of the vaccinating 
staff exceedingly arduous. The people themselves 
have not the slightest objection to the process, and 
consider it a Government order which must be complied 
with. 
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There if no refpBtmtion of birthi or deaths in the 
HiH Tiaoti; it ii impoesible therefore to giye a com* 
paiative statement of the general health. 

All the tribes inhabiting the Hill Tracts possess a 
certain knowledge of nsefnl drags to be extracted from 
the jangle prodnce of the district. The Chakmas 
eqiedally have gone into the matter fully, and possess 
an intimate knowledge of a number of plants with 
medicinal properties. As a rule, however, cure of 
ordinary ailments is left to nature, and in aggravated 
cases pufas or exordsms are performed. One drug the 
value of which the hillman thoroughly appreciates is 
santonine for worms, and great demands are made for 
a supply of the medicine from the different hospitals. 
The hiU people bear surgical operations with great 
fortitude, and make wonderful rallies from the most 
trying and difficult operations. 

They attempt to treat fractures amongst themselves 
with splints, but the results are usually terrible malfor- 
mations. There are several systems of cupping in 
force; the most common is that of wet cupping, when 
the affected part is moistened with water or even spittle 
and several fine cuts made with a knife. A piece of 
bamboo or horn with a hole in the end is then applied, 
and the air exhausted by sucking through the hole: 
a piece of day is then applied to the hole, and the 
cup is left on the affected part for some time. On 
rmnoval an ounce or so of blood will have been 
drawn away. This system is a favourite one for 
local inflammations and contusions, and is really very 
effective. 

A drastic treatment for an abscess is to make a 
metal skewer red hot and then thrust it into the seat 
of the abscess. 1 have seen this operation performed. 
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and it merely elicited a grunt from the nnfortunate 
sufferer. Blowing from wounds is stopped hy burnt 
rag mixed with chewed grass made up into a plaster 
and tied on to the wound with a strip of doth. Fig’s 
fat is also applied to wounds and bums. 1 was once* 
brought a peculiar shaped fungus and was assured that 
it was a very great specific against sickness. This 
fungus is supposed to grow from the milk of a tigress 
that may fall to the ground when she is suckling her 
young. 

The fat of the tiger and a portion of its liver, the 
gall bag of the python, the testicles of the otter, the fat 
of a variety of black diver, are all potent drugs amongst 
the bill tribes, and are supposed to have wonderful 
effects in cases of impotency, barrenness and hysteria. 

The bill ti-ibes like the natives of India have a 
great fear of the labial hairs of the greater felines; in 
powder or in ash they are said to contain the most 
powerful philter known and a pinch in the possession of 
a gallant can captivate any maiden, or, in that of a 
beauty, can bring any gallant to her feet. 

There is a plant called hiji cholya the leaves of which 
have a wonderful medicinal property. One side applied 
to a wound acts as a stimulant and irritant, cleaning 
the wound, the other side is then applied and has a 
moat soothing and healing effect. 

In the case of snake-bite the wound is cut and tight 
ligatures are applied to the limb, but no moderation is 
exercised in the application of the ligature. It is left on 
so long that much harm is done, and fatal results not 
infrequently follow. The remedy is often worse than 
the disease, for they have but very slight knowledge of 
the different kinds of snakes, and the same remedy is 
applied to all bites from both poisonous and non- 
poisonous snakes* 
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The following is a list of some of the diseases 
with thmr Ghakma equivalents 


Koa-beeeh 

Noa>peen 

• • • 

1 Remittent fever. 

Bahoo mutra 


Diabetes. 

Phulya peers 


Drojisy. 

Ajanya 

• •• 

nioeratiou of the womb. 

Hapanee kas 


Asthma. 

Kog aahari 


Stone. 

Khoy janiya 


Cancer. 

Beesb phora 


Carbuncle. 

Moiah phora 

« a . 

Abscess. 

Beesh 


Spasms. 

Naiee bet 

• •• 

Palpitations. 

Geera ohorongi bat 


Rheumatism. 

Sang peera 


Dysentery. 

Fbulya beesh 


Jaundice. 

Koor peera 


Diphtheria. 

Mukjaree 


Thrush. 

Bembal 

• a * 

Boil. 

Danga peera 

... 

Cholera. 

MIS8IONABY 

EFFOET. 


The London Baptist Missionary Society started work 
in Chittagong and the southern portion of the Hill 
Tiacts in 1812. The first missionary shortly afterwards 
died a sad death at the hands of the Magh boy whom he 
had adopted. The lad impatient of restraint broke out 
into a fit of ungovernable rage and stabbed Mr. De 
Bruyn with a knife, and the last moments of a signally 
devoted life were spent in the efEort to obtain pardon 
and release for the penitent lad. Mr. Peacock, the next 
missionary, died of fever in 1820, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Fink. In 1822 there were 163 converts joined 
to small churches at Chakaria, Munjariya, Harbang and 
Cox’s Bazar, but during the first Burmese war these 
converts were scattered, and most of them it is feared 
died of itrant or were put to the sword. After the 
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death of Mr. Fink the mission was not re«opened ustfl 
1891. In that year Mr. De Cruz took up the work at 
Chittagong and made annual journeys into the Hill 
Tracts. These journeys were purely evangelistic, as 
there were no Christians in the Hill Tracts at that time, 
or if there were they could only have been the descen- 
dants of those who perished during the war, and that is 
hardly likely after the lapse of so many years. The 
ill-effects upon Mr. De Cruz’s health of repeated attacks 
of Chittagong fever made his retirement necessary. 
Mr. Maclean succeeded him, and during his incumbency 
the first fruits of the new effort were gathered in. 
Two young men by name Ko Tha Hi and Nu La Fru 
were converted and baptised, and have since done 
considerable work as evangelists to their own. people. 
Mr. Maclean proceeded to England on furlough in 1895 
and had fully hoped to return to this work, but he 
^ died at Port Said of pneumonia on his way back to 
India. Mr. Donald, who had taken over charge on 
Mr. Maclean’s departure, laboured at Chitttigong for 
five years, making the usual journeys into the Hill 
Tracts, and at bis retirement in 1899 left three o^> 
stations, three schools, and a Christian Church of 
seventy-five members. 

Early in 1900 Mr. Hughes took over the charge. 
It was now wisely determined that the work in the 
hills required closer superintendence than could be 
effected through the periodical visits of the missionary 
stationed at Chittagong, and the measure of success 
now attending their efforts led the Society to establish 
their head-quarters at Bangamati. At the close of 1903 
the number of baptised believers was about 204, wiffi 
a Christian community of about 600. The missionaries 
are striving to make their work self-supporting, and 
• eventually they may succeed, for the hUlman, though 
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liii iaeome be bat small and his livelihood precarious 
is neither niggardly nor mean. Day schools have boon 
opened in some 14 villages, and threo of those are small 
boarding'schools. It is exceedingly difficult to get the 
hill children to attend school, but small boarding schools 
in several directions, well-conducted, may serve to 
popularise education. It is from these small boarding 
schools that the Mission hope to. secure their teachers 
and evangelists for the future. They also hope to 
induce the girls to attend classes, and confidently expect 
that ere many years pass this branch of their work will 
necessitate the appointment of a missionary who shall 
give his undivided attention to it. The Society has also 
decided to call in the aid of medicine and surgery, and 
Doctor and Mrs. 6. O. Taylor have arrived to take up 
this work. 

It is safe to predict that a fully qualified medical 
missionary with a helper in his wife, who was a Sister 
of one of the London Hospitals and has obtaind her 
obstetrical diploma, will win the confidence of the hill- 
men and women, and a great work may be accomplished 
i^tlie way of their relief. 

The new Mission House is well and strongly built, 
and the present sta£E consists of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, 
Mr. Reid, Dr. and Mrs. Taylor, with a native staff of 7 
evangelists and 14 teachers. 


Note.— S inoe wiitmg the above the Society has submitted a project 
which if before the G-ovemment for sanction, of building a fully equipped 
hospital at Ghandraghona under the direct management of Dr. Taylor. 
This scheme will prove an inestimable benefit to tbe people. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Chakma tribe — Derivation of name — Physique- 
Intellectual attainments— Dress, male and female 
—Ornaments— History — Chakma Chiefs dynasty — 
Habits — Marriage customs— Religion— Pujas or wor* 
ships — Death ceremonies — Birth ceremonies — Hablta* 
tions— Superstitions — Food — Drink and smoke. 

At the present day the Chakma tribe is scattered 
throughout the Hill Tracts, and quite a number reside 
in independent Hill Tippera. The census returns of 
1901 give the total strength of the Chakmas residing iu 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts as 44,339, made up of 33,526 
males and 20,803 females. Including the Chakmas 
residing out of the Hill Tracts, the total strength of 
the tribe approximates 50,000. 

The recognised head of the tribe is Baja Bhuban 
Mohan Roy Chowdhury, who has his head-quarters at 
Rangamati. 

The tribe calls itself Chakma. It is called “ Thek” 
by the Burmese, and is known as “ Tui thek” by the 
Kukis. “Tui” in their language means water, and 
the name “ Tui thek” is given them, as they reside 
principally on the Kamaphuli river and its tributaries, 
the Kasalong, Shubalong and Chengri. 

At the present day there are only two sub-tribes, 
that is, Chakmas and Tanchangya. The Doignaks, 
mentioned in Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” 
are not recognised as part of the tribe, but I believe 
they still exist in Airacan. 

The sept is the unit of the tribal oi^anisation for 
public purposes, and each sept was presided over by 
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ft hereditary Dewan or Manager, called by the 
Tangohtogya “ Amu,” who represented the family of 
the founder. Formerly thia officer collected the poll* 
tax, keeping a proportion for himself and paying the 
balance with a yearly offering of the first fruits of the 
land to the Chief of the tribe. Since the introduction 
of the rules of 1892 , and the mauza system, these 
functions have devolved on the mauza headman. The 
authority of the Dewans has thus been much curtailed, 
though care has been taken to assign muuzas to most of 
the Dewans. 

The Chakma is of medium stature and thick-set 
build, with a fair complexion and a cheerful and 
honest-looking face. His features are not as pronoun- 
cedly Mongolian as those of the rest of the dwellers 
in the Hill Tracts. Physically he is a finer specimen of 
manhood than the Magh. He possesses none of the 
hereditary laziness of the latter, and although his inde- 
pendence will prevent him working as a menial for 
others, yet he works exceedingly hard to further his own 
interests. He possesses a retentive memory, grasps 
detail easily, and is quick to appreciate the advantages 
and the comforts that can be secured by industry. 

The higher class Chakma is decidedly an intellectual 
man of thrifty habits. He is also a good manager. 
The superior advantages of plough cultivation, with its 
steady rotation of crops, is very apparent to him, and 
in its favour he is rapidly abandoning the primitive 
cultivation of the j&m. It is also satisfactory to note 
that his example is being followed by the peasant class. 

The Chakma, though generally addicted to drink, 
does not smoke to excess. The hookah takes the place 
of the Magh cheroot, and he does not indulge in the 
use of either gai^a (hemp) or opium. As a tribe they 
ftre stolid, argumentative and stubborn, |but truthful. 
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They are, however, entirely lacking in the bright 
qualities of the Maghs. 

In dress the men resemble the Bengali and wear a 
white turban, with coat and dhoti (loin cloth). The 
upper classes wear white socks and shoes of European 
manufacture. The Cbakma woman is not to be com* 
pared with her Magh sister, and the sparkling vivacity 
of the latter is entirely missing in the former. She 
possesses medium looks and an excellent build, but is 
heavy and uninteresting. The leaven of Hinduism is 
noticeable amongst the upper classes, who seclude their 
womenfolk. The Chakma woman brushes her hair back 
and ties it in a loose knot at the back of the head. 
She wears a turban of white homespun cloth called a 
kahong. The neck and shoulders are bare, and a strip 
of red cloth which covers the bosoms is attached to the 
petticoat, a garment made of homespun cloth dyed a 
dark blue with a deep dark red border at the bottom. 
The combined garment is worn tightly wrapped round 
the body and twisted in at the waist, and reaches 
almost to the ankles. Her ornaments consist of 
silver earrings, necklace, biacelels and anklets. There 
are two varieties of necklace, one worn close round the 
neck and is of massive make, the other a broad band 
of filigree work in silver reaching below the breasts and 
known as a chandra har. 

The tribe consider themselves descendants of emi< 
grants from Bihar who came over and settled in these 
parts in the days of the i^rracanese Kings. After a 
great deal of trouble I have succeeded in piecing 
together the semblance of a history, compiled from notes 
given me by the Cbakma Chief and some of the influen- 
tial Dewans of the tribe. It is m follows : — 

Some centuries ago there reigned at a place called 
Champanagar in Bihar a Kshatriya (warrior) King of 
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the Smrjgn or Sun race. He had two sons, Bijoygiri 
and Somagiri. 

Bijoygiri, the elder, at the head of an army started 
forth to conqner new worlds, and crossing the river 
Meghna, which is described as a sea (Chittagong Chara) 
he marched against the Arracanese forces and defeated 
them. Bijoygiri now prepared to return home, but 
news reached him that his father had died, and that his 
youngor brother, Samagiri, taking advantage of the 
elder brother's absence, had usurped the throne. In 
consequence of this news Bijoygiri made terms with 
the Arracanese King and settled down in the neighbour* 
hood of -the Naf river, to the south of the Chittagong 
district. His people intermarried with the Arracanese, 
and gradually became converts to Buddhism. They 
subsequently migrated to the valley of the Matamuri 
river, where traces of their occupancy in the shape of 
tanks and ruined buildings still exist. Here Bijoygiri 
raised four of his Captains, by name (1) Dhoorjya, (2) 
Kooijya, (3) Dhabana, (4) Peerabhanga, to the rank of 
Dewans or Managers to assist him in ruling the country. 

The last of the Champa Nagar line of Chiefs was 
Sher Oowlat, sumamed the Pagla” or madman. This 
Ohie* was credited with supernatural powers and was 
supposed to purify himself from sin by removing his 
inside, washing, and replacing the same. The curiosity 
of bis wife was aroused, and when spying upon him she 
was discovered by the Chief, who in his rage slew her 
and the whole of his family. His eccentricitieB and 
tyranny grew so great that his people finally killed him, 
and fearing the consequences removed themselves 
fay th pr north into the hills and settled in the neighbour* 
hood of Bangonea on the Kamaphuli river. 

fJMaamsions unongst ihe people, together with the 
faol a|t tlidir having no reoogniwd head to whom they 
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might refer their difficulties, finally prompted the 
descendants of the Dewans to take oonnsel raongit 
themselves and to decide on selecting another (3ilef who 
should rule over the tribe. To this end they despatofaed 
an embassy to the Matamuii to see if by any dmnce 
any one survived of the old royal family. Portions 
the tribe had been left behind, and a few isolated 
families had remained in the valley of the Matamuri 
river. Amongst those there was a widow and her infant 
son. As she was in very poor circumstances, a kindly 
Magh took pity on her and received them into his 
family. One day the widow was assisting the family 
in the jUm and had placed her son to rest in the shade 
of a big tree. The Magh being thirsty was on his way 
to fetch water from the spring, and when passing under 
the tree saw to his horror a huge king-cobra snake with 
raised head and extended hood in the act apparently of 
striking the sleeping boy. The Magh was too startled 
at first to do anything and remained standing perfectly 
still, when to his surprise he perceived that the deadly 
snake instead of attacking the child was shielding its 
face from the burning rays of the sun with its out- 
spread hood. The Magh then moved forward, and 
the snake on his approach quietly glided away and 
was lost in the forest. The man at once thought 
that the infant must be of royal birth, so picking him 
up tenderly, he carried him back to the jUm and 
besought the astonished mother to return at once to the 
house, and in future to live at her ease while he and 
his family attended to her wants. He, however, exacted 
a promise that if her fortunes changed for the better, 
she would remember his services, a promise that the 
widow gladly made. The embassy sent from Bangones 
finally came to the Magh’s house, where they heard of 
the wonderful thing that had happened to the child* 
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They accepted this as an aogury that the child wan 
to be their Chief, ao taking witli them the widow 
and her boy, and accompanied by the Magh and his 
family, they returned to Rangonea. Careful enquiries 
were made, and the boy was proved to be a direct 
descendant of Dhabana, one of Bijoygiri’s four captains. 
He was unanimously elected Chief of the tribe, under 
the title of Sher Dowlat the second, and Raj Nagar 
near Bangonea was fixed upon a'j his lesidence and 
the head-quarters of the tribe. The kindly Magh 
was raised to the position of a village headman, and his 
descendants still flourish and aie honored among the 
Ghakma tribe. In course of time the head-quarters of 
the tribe were moved to Rangamati. At this period the 
management of the country still remained in the hands 
of four Dewans, and the powers exercised and privileges 
enjoyed by them were very considerable. The territory 
occupied by the tribe was parcelled out into four taluks 
or administrative areas, and the Dewan was supreme 
in his taluk. He paid his assessment of revenue to 
the Chief, and exercised full criminal and civil powers, 
death sentences alone being referred to the CMef for 
confirmation. Later on more Dewans were appointed 
and acquired their powers by purchase from the Chief, 
and the importance of the original four Dewans was thus 
materially reduced. The house-tax levied by the De- 
wans was three or four rupees annually on each house in 
their taluk, each man being liable to render fifteen days’ 
hegw or free labour, or compound for the same by 
the payment of two rupees. A tithe had to be given 
on hxat fruits, and if any wild gyal, deer, or pig 
were killed the Dewan was entitled to a hind quarter. 
Qn the occurrence of a marriage in the Dewan’s family, 
each house had to pay one rupee and supply a certain 
quantity of food and liquor for the general f dasting that 
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took place at each a time. In the diepoial tA all oaeee 
of a civil or criminal natnre, both pertiee e&d tiieir 
-witneases paid a rupee each to the Dewui. A woman 
desiroDB of poeseering and wearing certain rilver cma* 
meats, such as anklets, a particular kind of neoUace 
called ehai^ra bar, and bracelets called haho 9 f wonld 
have to pay the Dewan a fee of thirty or forty mpees. 
The Dewans in their tom had to pay the Chief eight 
annas out of the sum realised on each house-tax, to meet 
his requirements of hagar up to fifteen days, to render 
assistance with the supply of liquor and food at noarria- 
ges and other ceremonial occasions, while on the 
marriage of the Chief or his immediate blood relatives 
they had to make a personal present in money of sum 
varying from five to fifty rupees. The Dewans purchase 
the right to license the wearing of jewelry and to 
exercise other tribal powers. Parties appearing before 
the Chief in civil or criminal cases hud also to pay one 
rupee each. 

The following is, as far as 1 have been able to trace, 
a list of the Chakma Chiefs from the founding of the 
tribe to the present day : — 

1. Bijoygiri, somewhere about 1630. 

2. Ohamau £haa, „ „ 1650. 

3. Jallal £han, about 1715A.D. He paid tribute to 

Fumuok Sbab, Mogul Wasir of Chittagong. 

4. ^ermustKhan. 

5. Sbukdeb Boy, who mode a settlement with the Brituh 

Qovemment in 1737. 

6. Sber Dowlat Pagla, assassinated by his people 1776. 

7. Sber Dowlat II. Bevolted against the Govarnmeat, 

btdi in 1787 he made his sobmission, and in 1738 
the Government alteied his tribute firm 8ve haadhed 
inaunds <A oottw to a oaah of 

8. Tabba| Shan. 

A Jabter, Khan* 
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10. ShmiB &az Khan. Died in 1832. 

IL Ealindee, 1832-1874. 

12. Earidi Chandra Boy, 1874—1885. In 1884 tho jalain 

of the tribe were ordered to be managed by a ooonail 
owing to the iU'health of the Chief. 

13. Bhuban ICohan Boy Chowdhniy, the pieeent Chief, 

who waa inatalled on the 7th May 1897. 

In the early days of their histoiy the Chakmaa were 
purely a noma^o toibe, and till the time of Sher Dowlat 
«Pagla” the management of the internal affain of the 
tribe rested with four Dewans, the successors of the 
wiginal Dewans created by the founder Bijoygiri. 
They collected all rents and paid a certain portion to 
the Chief. ' Subsequently, owing to the payment of 
tribute by the tribe, first to the Moguls and subse- 
quently to the British Government, an assessment was 
made on each Dewan for a share of the amount of 
tribute that had to be paid. This was continued till 
the reign of Dharam Bux Khan. This Chief finding 
the influence of the Dewans somewhat irksome, tried to 
lessen it by creating several additional Dewans, and he 
was to a certain extent successful. He was succeeded 
by the principal of his three wives, the Ranee Kalindee. 
iniis Obieftaioess rendered the Government a certain 
amount of aid in the dark days of the Indian Mutiny, 
She secured and delivered up some of the sepoys of 
the native regiment that mutinied at Chittagong and 
b ad betaken themselves to the hills to avoid retribution. 
Otherwise, for forty years che proved a thorn in the 
eid a of the Gk>vemment. She was an exceedingly able 
woman, and, having surrounded herself with Bengali 
lawyers from Chittagong, fought very hard to avoid 
meetiDg her obligation, and put forward all smrts of 
teal and ima^nary claims to land settlements in t^e 
dittaiiiMff district itself. She exercised a(,very great 
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inflaenoe orer her tribe, and was generally fjsared. Sbw 
made a permanent settlement with tiie Dmas, tad 
created others from amongst her families; in Ih^ ah# 
was sole mistress of the hills till the year Vibin 
the patience of Government was ez^nsted, and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts were created a district onder 
the direct management of Government. 

Kalindee Ranee, and also the second wife, Atapbi 
by name, were both childless, but the third wife, Haribi, 
had a daughter who was named Ghikonbi. This girl 
was given in marriage to Gopi Nath Dewan. One 
child, Harish Chandra Roy, was home to them, and 
he subsequently became Chief of the tribe. 

It is said that Choman Khan married into tlie 
family of the Wazir of Chittagong, and received the 
Muhammadan title of ‘‘Khan” in consequence; but 
whatever truth there may be in this report, it is 
very noticeable how common Muhammadan names are 
amongst the Chakmas, who doubtless adopted them in 
difference to the ruling power of their time. Sirni* 
larly, an attempt was made to introduce Hindu names 
about the time of Kalindee Ranee, but I am glad to say 
that at the present day this meets with but little 
support, and the bestowal oi hill names is now more 
frequent. 

The history of the Chakma race, as ^ far as their 
connection with the Kshatriyas from Champanagar 
the capital of Anga Bhagalpur, is a myth. The origin 
of the tribe is doubtless due to unions between the 
soldiers of Nawab Sbaista Khan, the Governor of Lower 
Bengal, under tiie Empmx)r Aurangzeb about 1670 A.D. 
and the hill women. They were Buddhist by birth, 
but evidently had a leaning to tiie religion of Adlr 
fathers, as the Huhammadmi names of their chiefs testify. 
But in the time of Kalindee Raned between 
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tnidencf to Hinduism becomes strongly 
tpliorent and the worship of Siva and Kali crept into 
dmir ritoal. It may be safely assumed that the attempt 
4o oonnect themselTes with the Eshatriyas of Bihar 
originated at this time. 

The Chakmas now form a settled tribe, and the 
same village site is occupied from generation to genera- 
tion. SeTeral of the wealthier headmen have built 
themselTOB houses of a permanent nature, but the bulk 
of the tribe are quite content to occupy houses built ia 
the hill fashion, which are eminently suited to the 
requirements of the coimtry. 

Marriage cmtoms. — It is not obligatory to marry 
within the tribe, but this refers to the men alone, as 
a Chakoia woman marrying outside her tribe is 
unknown. The septs or goza, as they are called in 
the Chakma language, may intermarry freely. A 
complete list of the Chakma septs will be found in the 
Appendix. 

Wheq a Chakma lad has reached a marriageable 
age, his parents or guardians will fix cm a suitable 
girl, and negotiatons are opened with her parents 
through a third person. Should these prove successful, 
the lad’s parents proceed to the intended bride’s 
house, taking with them a bottle of wine. They carry 
<m a convers,ation on general topics and then retire. 
They make a second visit a few days later, taking with 
thmn another bottle of wine; a forther conversation 
eosues, but all mention of the intended match is 
riodioasly avoided. A third and final visit is made, 
this time with wine, cooked fowl, and rice cakes. On 
i||jp0beiisfon all reserve is broken down, and the impor- 
tdttk of matrimony is introduced. The details ard 
aattlMl,'' ^ ^ ceremony fixed. On Ibd 

^ ^{iHiping the marriage ^ bridegroom’s (pariy take 
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wiih &em prawnts with clothef and jewelTji awl nwiilli 
to the atettins of festiTe made to the tiiide’a laMue. 
That night the bride is adonaed with her new doiliea 
and jewelry, and the whole night is given np to leedn* 
ties, the bridegroom coming in for much chaff from 
the girl-friends of the bride. The next day, after the 
morning meal, the bridegroom’s parfy escort the bride 
to his house, and in the evening the actual ceremony 
takes place. The bride and bridegroom are made to 
sit together, and two of their relations, a man and a 
woman, will with the consent of all present bind the 
couple together with a white doth. The bride haa 
then to place cooked rice and a prepared ydn (betelnut) 
in the mouth of the brid^room, and he has to do the 
same to her. As soon as the cloth is loosened both 
spring up, and if the wife is first on her feet she will 
always possess unbounded influence over the affections 
of her husband. They are now considered duly married, 
but the young couple must revisit the wife’s village Gt 
house, where another and final feast is held. 

Marriage price . — The marriage price is determined by 
the social condition of the contracting parties, bat the 
average price paid for the bride is seventy-five rupees, 
or the equivalent of a five-pound note. The bride’s 
fftmily will spend this amount on feasting, while the 
bridegroom’s little bill for hospitality will run to double 
the amount. Among influential headmen no price is 
demanded for the girl, but very large sums of money 
are spent on both sides in feasting the community* 

-There is also a marriage by elopement, 
but in these cases the parents of the girl can denumd her 
restitution on three separate occasions. If the ai!$li^ 
lover can successfully bring off a fourth elopemei^t m 
hw; ssqured^lhU prw» and won bis wife. An instaWM^ 
ritis wsuririugo by riepenkent has recsgotiiy occur^^ * 
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<1mi Tillage of one of tbe most infinentisl and enlightened 
of tbe CSiaknia Dewans. 

A yonng man of tweotj-one and a girl of fifteen, 
both of the same village, fell violently in love \nth each 
other. The girPs father had made other matrimonial 
arrangements for his daughter and uranted to give her in 
marriage with a Chakma residing in a village at some 
distance from their own. This did not commend itself 
to the young lovers, and they eloped together. The 
father of the girl lodged a complaint with the Dewan, 
and, according to tribal custom, all the relatives of the 
youth had to turn out and search for the missing couple. 
They were soon traced, and the gprl returned to her 
parents, while to the lover was meted out a fine of ton 
rupees. This unsuccessful attempt, however, only fanned 
the passion of the ardent lovers, and they again eloped. 
A fresh hue and cry ensued, again they were captured, 
and the fine was increased to rupees fifteen. The 
perplexed father this time handed over his wilful 
daughter to the custody of the Dewan, and this arrange- 
ment promised to prove successful. Unfortunately the 
girl’s father in a sudden fit of generosity, determined to 
give a feast to the village, and sent a boy to fetch his 
daughter from the Dewan’s house in order that she 
might assist in the preparations for the feast. The love 
rick girl made the most of her opportunity, and giving 
the toy the slip, she once more joined her faithful lover, 
and together they fled into the forest, 

Iney were again caught and hauled before the 
0^aii> This time the Dewan argued with the father 
as to the futility of attempting to further stop the 
and the father fearing a fourth elopbm^it 
tohsequmit lotos of any monetary gain for hito 
hand, finaUy gave his consent to toe 
< Onto hundred fixed! as toe prise 
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to be paid for the girl, and the lover and Ilia naktirea 
agreed to Ibis, bat until the sum was paid, the gM was 
to remain in the Dewan’s house, and the lover vaa for- 
bidden any access to her. He was loyal to bis bugain, 
and accompanied by his brothers he went off to collect 
and sell forest produce, and the money thus received 
he deposited with the Dewan. When the sum reached 
seventy-five rupees, the Dewan, whose sympathies were 
entirely with the young couple, persuaded the father to 
accept this amount and allow the marriage to take place, 
stipulating that the remaining twenty-five rupees should 
be paid by instalments. This was agreed to, the Dewan 
himself gave a great feast to the devoted lovers, and they 
received the congratulations of the whole community. 
Toe outstanding amount was liquidated shortly after- 
wards, and the young couple are now supremely happy. 

Religion . — The religion of the Chakmas is Buddhism 
strongly permeated with Hindu and animistic rites. 
The general tenets su:e Buddhistic, and Buddhist priests 
minister to their religious wants ; but puja is made and 
sacrifices are offered to Kali, the Hindu goddess, and 
the spirits of rivers and nameless bhuts and demons are 
also propitiated. The tendency of the tribe, however, 
inclines more to Buddhism than to Hinduism, and 
Buddhism I trust will finally win the day. 

Puja is made or festivals are celebrated to secure 
good harvests and the general welfare of the community, 
to guard against outbreak of sickness, attacks by tigera, 
and to secure immunity from the evil influences of hhuto 
and naughty spirits. 

The following particulars of various pojat 
supplied me by one of the most reverenced of the Chakumt 
Fa jarees or (^d^ing priests 

(1) the name a deity to whom in 

made by the 'whde commiliHty to seeuxe a good 
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^Flie eeramony must be held by the nde of nmoin^ 
Vileri wfaetiier liTolet or river. Two leaves, <me on top 
of the other, are placed by the water’s edge, a bamboo 
dip p^ them down in the centre. On the leaves are 
phio^ nnoooked hill rice, parched rice, and flowers. In 
the meantime, a cock, after being carried round the 
village to the accompaniment of incantations to the 
s[nrit to make the season propitious, is brought to the 
riverside. Two leaves are thrown, as if casting dice, 
and if one remains top uppermost and the other reversed, 
it is considered a good omen, and the fowl is at once 
killed by cutting off the head with a dao; but until the 
leaves fall in this way, the fowl cannot be killed. Some 
of the blood is sprinkled on the rice and other things 
placed on the leaves, and a little of this rice is taken at 
random and the number of grains counted. Should the 
number prove to be uneven, the puja has been successful, 
if not the attempt must be repeated until the above 
conditions are successfully met, when the puja is brought 
to a close. The sacrificial fowl is eaten by any one 
caring to remove it. 

(2) Th$ Ganga or Gangeo Puja . — ^Four bamboo stakes 
are fixed in running water and on these a platform or 
altar is erected standing waist high. A double handful 
of river earth is placed in a circle on the altar, and into 
this two leaves are pegged down as before, and rice, 
parched rice, and flowers placed thereon. But Ganga 
can only be appeased by the sacrifice of a he>goat. 
The selected victim is marched round the Ullage to the 
riianting of prayers for the general welfare. It is then 
brought to the waterside, where the leaves are thrown 
las in the previous puja, and when they fall comactly 
the goai^s head is struck off and laid on the altar. The 
head «pi carcase is subsequently removed and eaten at 

fsMfi held to criebrate occasion. 
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(3) Narancm^ and (4) Bonila are Tory aimilarto 
the above, and are oelel^ted in running water to seenre 
the genend well<being of the community. 

The following pujat are celebrated on dry land. In 
each case a space is cleared near the river bank, and the 
leaves are fixed down in the centre with the same 
accessories as have been already mentioned : — 

(5) Paromeahaari, (6) Athiyay (7) Than, all for the 
general welfare, a pigeon, duck, or pig being substituted 
for the fowl and he-goat. 

(8) Mothiyay to guard against attacks from tigers. 

(9) Shut, to ward off the visit of demons. 

f^lO) Mel Kurmriy Bolt Kumariy Phul Kumar i, three 
sisters who have to be propitiated to secure immunity 
against cholera and small-pox. 

(11) Logockiyoy to ward off any sickness. 

(12) Poa; this is the mischievous boy, who pinches 
and scratches persons, and wherever a pinch or scratch 
is inflicted, a sore or abscess is the consequence. Fowls 
are sacrificed to appease this elfish sprite by the sufferers 
from boils or ulcers. 

13. On the Ist of the month Bysak, the Bengali 
New Year, the Ghakma Chief, accompanied by all the 
members of his family and a certain number of his 
raiyats and an ‘‘ Ojha ” or priest, pay an early visit to 
the river. The Ojha sacrifices several fowls and goats 
and utters certmn invocations, and the Chief then allows 
the past to go into oblivion, and freidi and excellent 
resolutions are made for the New Year. This ceremony 
is known as JBoorpara. On the second day a rinular 
ceremony is performed by the Dewans and more respect- 
able of the people, while any subsequent date is suitable 
for the common people. 

14. During the rainy season tiie Phoongyis go i|ito> 
retreat in'their respective Shyoung gbars. During theHii 
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moatiis tliej may not absent tbemselves for a night from 
tlw'iemple) and pass the day in prayer and meditation. 
On tbe expiry of the period a ceremony called “ Tha* 
mantong” from the Magh “ Thaman ” Rice and ** Tong ” 
a bin is performed. At this ceremony cooked rice 
mixed with turmeric is heaped up in the shape of hills 
on a raised bamboo maehan. All the villagers attend 
and the priest recites certain holy portions. Afterwards 
the crowd disperses, and general feasting follows. The 
sacrificial rice is abandoned to the birds of the air. 

These 14 can be celebrated individually as well 
as collectively, and pujas (5) to (12) can be performed 
conjointly in a line, but each deity must have his or her 
own drde, and a white thread must enclose the whole 
lot. 

There are certain incantations used to drive away 
evil spirits. 

For example, a piece of cotton is soaked in a small 
quantity of mustard oil, and then placed on a green 
leaf. Mawtrae (prayers or spells) are repeated over this 
some seven times, the celebrant blowing upon the leaf 
each time the mantra is finished. The mantra runs 
thus: — 

« Ong teng lak, teng lak, Maga teng lak, teng lak 
srabo teng lak, teng lak a rang ong shoaga phoa.” This 
is meaningless rubbish. 

A drop or two of the oil is squeezed into the mouth 
of the person possessed with the evil spirit, and his body 
is anmnted with the rest. Exit evil spirit. 

The Buddhist priests are raised from amongst the 
tribe, and are called phoongyis,” but Brahmins are 
employed by the well-to-do for casting the family 
horasri;^, by which is determined the exact time of a 
the duration of life, and the probable 
good or erilj of its career. > 
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The dead are homed by the river bMk, e3qM|>t in 
the ease of a death from cholera or amaU-pox, whm jtha 
corpse is buried* The death rites are as follow:-* 

The corpse is washed and dressed and laid out on a 
new bamboo bier, the relatives and villagers come and 
visit the body day and night, and a drum with a peooliar 
note (only used on such occasions) is beaten at intervals. 
There is no fixed time for keeping the body. When it 
is taken to the burning ghat, it is carried by four men, 
and the afternoon is selected for this purpose. At the 
funeral pyre a priest goes through some prayers and the 
pyre will then be lighted, first by the priest, then by 
the neareat blood relative, and finally all present wiU 
assist. 

The corpse of a man is laid on five layers of wood 
with the head pointing to the east, while that of a 
woman is laid on seven layers of wood with the head to 
the west. When the corpse has been reduced to ashes 
the mourners go down to the water and after washing 
themselves return home. On this journey every precau- 
tion is taken to avoid glancing back; this is strictly 
forbidden after bathing, and a breach of this prohibition 
would entail the risk of very bad luck. The Chakmas 
have a proverb in connection with this part of the 
ceremony to the effect “ Let the past bury its dead, and 
act in the living present.” The following morning the 
buming'place is revisited, the calcined remnants of bone 
are collected and placed in an earthen pot and thrown 
into the river by the nearest blood relative. Amongst 
the wealthy a few pieces of bone may be preserved, and 
should occasion ofiGsr these will be thrown into the river 
Ganges. Mourning will be observed for six days> during 
which time no^blood relation may touch fish or meat of 
any swt. On lihe seventh morning the burning jdace i« 
again visited, and a complete meal with wine is laid «ni 
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fov Um departed qurit The place is enclosed with a 
fine bamboo fence, tall bambo^ with doth streamera 
attached, are hoisted, and the priest if present goes 
Aroogh some psayen. The party tiien adjonm to the 
tillage and enjoy a somptnons repast wito generous 
Ebations of wine. The traddha ceremony is obserted 
for both sexes, and in the case of the wealthy is kept np 
iot some years. 

The Chakmas are Tery particular in their obserta* 
rion of toesrodt ceremony, and the members of one 
family to the most distant connections will assemble to 
hold a tradh to the departed members of the family. 
On such aji occasion a convenient gathering place is 
selected, and houses are erected to accommodate the 
members. Baolees and Phoongees are invited to attend, 
and they inyoke the spirits of the departed members 
and recite verses from the Buddhist &riptnres which 
have to be written on palm leaves. They then prepare 
certain holy rice cakes for a ceremony on the following 
day. Early next morning: many fowls and pigs are 
sacrificed, and the aid of Buddha is invoked. The 
priests then take the holy cakes and portions of the 
sacrificial meats to the common meeting place and fur* 
riier portions of the Scriptures are read. The Chakmas 
believe in the transmigration of souls, and occasionally 
it happens that one of the audience, it may be even an 
mbnt, win become senseless. The priests then produce 
the holy cakes and repeat all the names of the departed 
spirits, as soon as the name corresponding to the departed 
soul is mentioned, the person in the trance recovers, 
and is made to touch the holy cakes. A great feast 
follows this ceremony and alms are distributed amongst 
the poor. 

JMr^ ritit. When a Ohakma won^ has been 
' yaegblKrt lor five to seven months, the (2) or 
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tala if performed. Daring pregnancy the wooiaa ii 
allowed to eat anjrthing she fimriee, and special care is 
taken to carry out her wishes. When the child is Irnii 
the husband brings a basketful of earth and spreads it 
near the bed and lights a fire on it; this fire is not 
allowed to go out for fire days. After this the earth 
is thrown away, and the mother and child are bathed in 
water, to which some medicinal herbs hare been added. 
The woman is impure for a whole month after child* 
birth. And is not allowed to cook during this period. 
Children are suckled to a considerable age by their 
mothers. A peculiarity of this tribe is that no woman 
will suckle another woman’s child, eren in the erent 
of the mother being seriously ill. If a woman dies 
during pregnancy, her body is cut open and the 
foetus remored and buried, while the body of the 
woman is burnt. This practice exists also amongst 
the Maghs and Tipdras and is doubtless borrowed 
from the Hindus, amongst whom this hideous du^ 
derolres on the husband, or failing him on a younger 
brother. 

The Chakmas lire in houses built entirely of bamboo 
with a maehan (platform) floor raised some six feet abore 
the ground. The house is dirided within into compart- 
ments, and the requirements of the married members 
of the family are first attended to. In the erent of 
sereral families liring together, the r<toms are appor* 
tioned in due order of seniority. For instance, in a 
family of which three of the members are married, the 
house will be dirided by mat walls into four compart- 
ments. The outer one is roserred for the unmarried 
male members or for the use of riritors and is called 
pinagudiy the next compartment will go to the ^dest 
male repreoeniatire of the family with his wif e, < iiw 
third room to the second eldest,, emd the foiwfli to 'Hm 
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y tfw y t nuunied member. Each room armregea fifteen 
feel in length, inclnding the ochalenj or back reiandaii, 
vbidii is about fire feet. When laying out the c(nnpart> 
menta the honee is divided breadthways, taking the 
oentre or ridge pole of the house as the line of division 
on which to mark out the family quarters, which are to 
the back, while the front portion is partitioned off as the 
bachelors’ quarters and cook-room. In the front of the 
house is a verandah which is divided into two with a 
mat for the use of the males and females res- 

pectively. In the front of the verandah is a big open 
space or raised tnachan used for various household 
purposes.' Small compartments may be erected on this 
for the storage of grain, cotton, or household effects, but 
as a rule the grain is stored away from the house for 
iafety in case of fire. A rough step-ladder gives access 
to this outer space and forms the entrance to the house. 
This space will generally be enclosed with a bamboo 
mat wall three or four feet high to prevent the small 
children from falling over. I have known of shocking 
accidents occurring where this precaution has been 
neglected. The back verandah of the bouse is also used 
for storage purposes, while the front is used to sit in and 
for the women to weave in. In construction a Cbakma 
bouse is broader than it is long. This description of a 
house is applicable with slight modification to 
aUhillmen’s houses. 

The Ghakmas consider it very bad luck if vultures, 
or owls settle on the roofs of their houses, and 
when tins misfortune occurs, the owner of the house 
iqpeadily tequirition the services of a priest and 
cclitbrt^ff apq^. It is also considered very unlucky for 
ft snake to cross cmyoqe’s path from right to 

Iksay do so, however, from the opjposite direoftion 
good luck. 
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With th6 exception of that of the cow, all ammal 
flesh is eaten, also fish and even reptiles. WiiMi is 
drank, the hookah smoked, and pdn chewed. The 
members of the tribe are all equal, and there are no 
caste distinctions. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Magh tribes—Census figures— History of race, deriva- 
tion of nanie— Nature of the Race— Intellectual Attain- 
ments— Characteristics — Male and Female— Dress- 
Religion — Worship of Spirits — Marriage Succession — 
Death rites — ^Temples — ChiePs rights and tribal gifts 
to Chief. 

Thb tribe is scattered throughout the district, but 
the very great majority occupy the country to the 
south of the river Kamaphuli, and are under the Chief* 
ship of the Bohmong, who has his head-quarters at 
Bandarban on the Sangu river. 

The census of 1901 gives the total strength of the 
Maghs to be 34,756, of which 18,098 are returned as 
males and 16,608 females. The following table gives 
the actual distribution of the tribe according to sex 
in the three circles : — 



Males. 

Females. 

1. Bohmong Oirole 

11,080 

10,699 

2. llong „ 

3,497 

3,207 

8. Ohakms „ 

3,621 

2,702 

Total ... 

18,098 

16,608 


The present Bohmong is known as Chalafru Chow- 
dbnry, and the area of his circle is 2,064 square miles. 

The following brief note concerning the origin and 
history of the Magh tribe has been compiled from 
cevtain records in the possession of the present Bohmong. 

lii,4A99 A.D. the King of Burma sent two ambassa- 
,djQ«!i^ 1^ name Kindonja and Tachaja, #ith numerous 
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presents to Manntjagiri, King of Anracan, lequeirting 
his aid in a war against the King of the profinee of 
Pegu. He also promised the King of Arracan further 
reward in the event of the expedition turning out 
successful. The assistance asked was readily given, 
and the joint forces proving victorious, the King of 
Burma rewarded the King of Arracan with 33,000 
families of Talaiong subjects, together with the 
son and daughter of the vanquished King of Pegu. 
The Arracanese King married his fair young captive 
and changed her name from Shyanthoo Yenong to 
Cboomangee. 

The captives appear to have grown in favour, for 
in 1614 the King of Arracan deputed his brother-in- 
law to govern the district of Chittagong. 

After three successions Hario, the son of Angunya, 
became Governor of Chittagong. In 1710 he met Ujia, 
the King of Arracan, who came on an expedition to 
the west of Chittagong. Ujia conferred on Hario the 
title of Bohmongri. 

Bohmong Hario was succeeded by a grandson named 
Konglafru, his own son, Sadafru, having died during 
the lifetime of Hario. 

Bohmong Konglafru being harassed by the Moguls 
was forced to take refuge at the court of Arracan in 
1766. 

In 1774 Bohmong Konglafru learning that the 
British were establishing themselves at Chittagong, 
returned to the district and lived in various places to 
the south of the district of Chittagong, namely, at 
Bamoo, Bomoo, Edghar, Eongsa, Matamuxi and Lama, 
finally settling at Maxikhal on the Sungu river in 
1804. 

In August 1813 a free-booter by nam9 Khyanbai, 
a resident of Arracan, with a band of despendoii 
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committed great ravages in the surrounding country, 
BO much BO that the residents fled away from their 
homes. Bohmong Konglafru had six sons, of whom 
the eldest, Sathanfru, collected a force of 400 men 
and utterly routed Khyangbrai and his gang of free- 
booters, driving them forth from the country. 
Sathanfru succeeded to the Bohmongship in 1819, and 
in 1822 removed his residence to Bandaiban, a little 
above Maxikhal on the river Sangu. In 1823 
Sathanfru defeated the Bunjogi Chief Rang Chooloom. 
There is a record to the effect that in February 1828 
the country-side was devastated by the depredations of 
a huge man-eating tiger, whose footprint was one and- 
a-half cubit in diameter. Tim brute was never killed, 
but disappeared as mysteriously as it had arrived. 
Sathanfru died in 1840, and his body according to 
custom was placed in a cotBn preparatory to being burnt. 
In the meantime a terrible rainfall brought on a great 
flood, which completely inundated Bandarban and forced 
the people to take refuge in the adjoining hills. The 
cofiin was carried away by the flood and curiously 
enough was washed up n4ar the village burning ghat of 
his former residence at Maxikhal. The body was finally 
burnt there on the same site where his wife’s body had 
been burnt. In October 1840 Konglanya became 
Bohmong, but finding himself unequal to the task of 
management he resigned the Bohmongship to his cousin 
Momfrtu In 1871 Momfru assisted the British in an 
expedition against the Lushais, who were then settled 
on the Kamaphuli river at Barkhal. In November 1875 
Momfru was succeeded by Sanaio, his youngest brother. 

During the Lushai Expedition of 1889-90, Sanaio 
Bobmmtg rendered great assistance to the British 
Q ew BrineBBnt By the supply of coolies for ^nsport pur- 
pefses. He received in reeognilion the Burmese title of 
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*‘Kyettbey zangsheweya sal way yunin” (the King 
who wears the golden thread), and was also presented by 
Governnaont with a massive gold chain. Sanaio di^ 
on tho 3rd March 1902 and was succeeded by his nephew 
(Aiolafru, tho present Bohmong. 

The name Magh is “ tlie popular designation of an 
Indo-Chinese tribe who describe themselves by the 
various titles of Maraniagri, Qhuya Magh, Burma Magh, 
Jumiya Magh” (see Risley’s “Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal”). It is with the Jumiya Magh that we are 
concerned in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

The term “Magh ” has become a general designation 
of the people who inhabit a particular tract of country. 
The accepted idea amongst Maghs is that the name is 
derived from ancestors who lived in Magadha, the 
country now known as Berar, but I feel certain that they 
have simply assimilated the folklore of the Chakma tribe. 
There is no doubt that they now occupy the country 
originally occupied by the Chakmas, and they doubt- 
less in olden times made common cause against the wild 
hill dwellers. The Maghs are, without doubt, Mongolian. 

When questioned as to his race the first reply will 
be Magh; on being pressed to particularise, he will 
specify Burma Magh, Bhuiya Magh, Rigraysa Magh, or 
Arracan Magh. The term “ Marama ” is a corruption 
of Burma, as pronounced by the Jumiya Magh. 

The Jumiya Magh , — The sub-divisions of the tribe 
are Marama, or those who come from Burma, and 
Khyoungsa, or river people, so called as the Magh 
always lives in the valleys on the bank of a river or 
stream. The tribe is divided into a number of septs, 
the most important of which will be found in the 
Appendix. A sept is named after a profession, a lem- 
dence on hill or river, or any peculiarity llfat may hatp 
distinguished the common ancestor. A Ma^, H vnIHth 
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doy u eiiraaotely indolenty and will only do lueh woik 
••he is compeUed to. Given a lafSoient nvmber of 
(di^oots to smoke, and a comfortable spot on whieli to 
recline, he is quite content to laze away the whole dcy^ 
With the poorer class the case is, however, different; 
for though the same tendency ezistB in thmn it has little 
time for development. To secure a bare livelihood he 
roust devote the greater portion of the year to work 
of a most arduous nature, and this, too, under most 
unfavourable circumstances, especially during the 
exceedingly inclement rainy season. He can, however, 
be trusted not to do a stroke of work more than the 
necessities of his family life require. 

The Magh is a happy-go-lucky fellow, easily pleased 
and of a most independent nature. There is no cringing 
about him, and he is quite prepared to render respect 
where such is due. Though addicted to drink and 
taking opium, he is not in any way a debased specimen 
of manhood. A Magh has extremely deficient powers 
of memory. You may hammer away at a subject for 
hours together, and finally believe that he has grasped 
your meaning; but yon will find your belief to be very 
short-lived, for in a brief space of time he will have 
quite forgotten even the subject of all you may have 
told him. You may rate him for his stupidity, but be 
win smile on you blandly and acknowledge that he is 
•the veriest of fools,” and ** why should your honour 
waste so much trouble” on him. He has a ready wit, a 
full appreciation of humour, and can pay a pretty 
compliment with the best. He is also of a poetied 
nadure and can turn out crisp lines, full of local colour and 
i^yme. He has a child’s love for anything bright 
— Mfdally flowers : and they a very important 

in his devotions and love passages. In the 
of dx«M bis tastes are simple. He will wear a 
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turban of white, olothj which he hdjuflta in a way 
peculiar to himseif) a white or blaok diort jachet wiUi 
long loose sleeves, buttoned or tied at die nedc, and a 
cloth of some sort of soft cotton material netting 
from the waist to below the knee. This clodi amoiig 
the well*to>do will be of silk, coloured in extremely 
pretty tartans, and is called a lutiffi. These are 

most delightfully cool and con^fortable for night wear in 
the hot weather. Shoes are rarely worn, save amongst 
those of high social position. 

The Magh girl is a most fascinating little body, 
possessing generally a very pleasing face. She dresses 
very neatly at all times, but is particularly bright on 
festive occasions. The hair is taken up from behind 
and dressed in a knot on the top of the head ; into this 
knot are thrust silver combs and hairpins, while a bright 
flower will generally be placed coquettishly on one side. 
On state occasions a coloured silk handkerchief will be 
bound carelessly round the head. The neck and 
shoulders ore exposed, and a well worked and orna- 
mented homespun cloth about ten inches in width is 
wound tightly round the bosom. They wear a petticoat 
of cotton or silk. This is without tie or fastening, but is 
brought round the waist, with the edges well twisted in, 
and kept on by the graceful curve of the hips. These 
two simple garments complete her every day attire, and 
in spite of its quiet simplicity she always appears well 
dressed. For ornaments they wear gold or silver 
bracelets and necklaces, and hollow cones of silver 
through the lobe of the ear. This is a favourite place 
to wear flowers or carry a spare oheros»t, for the women 
are as inveterate smokers as the men. 

If we judge them by our ideas, the standard 
morality .Mn<Hig them is low. A ehia^ maiden Kflf 4 M 
very rare exeeptkm, and no sense of shmne m inNIi Jf 
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«fet attached to the liToa that these young girls live. 
Bnt whatever her faults may hare been as a maiden, 
when she is married chastity is the rule, and it is rare to 
hear of an unfaithfol aife. The Magh woman has the 
maternal instinct very strongly developed, and is 
passionately fond of her children. This fondness is 
common to both sexes and leads to the children being 
terribly spoilt; indeed, they early pass entirely beyond 
parental control. From marriage onwards the life of 
the average Magh woman is one of constant toil and 
self-denial, and she will only find rest in death. In 
addition to her many and varied household cares and 
the duties and anxieties of maternity, she will have to 
work through all weathers in the field, sowing, weeding, 
harvesting, fetching and carrying for her indolent 
husband, and devoting any spare time she may snatch 
to weaving cloths for home use. As she gets older and 
less comely, her duties become more arduous till, finally, 
at old age she is systematically neglected, and the 
rising generation take no trouble to conceal the fact 
that they consider her continued presence in the family 
cucle a nuisance. The end comes at last, and she is 
hurried away to the buming-ghht, where an extra 
couple of layers of wood are supplied to the funeral 
pyre in recognition of her position as the general 
provider for the fiimily. The old of both sexes are 
treated with scant respect ; indeed, are much neglected, 
and are considered as useless encumbrances. 

The religion of the Magh is Buddhism, but it is 
murii mixed up with Animism, and he propitiates a 
great veriety of malevolent and evil spirits which are 
credited with the power of influencing his life and 
aerions . Thmre is in the Magh a great depth of religious 
sentimenti and you will never find him jdce on suck 
matters or make any imverent allnrion to his priests. 
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It is to be regretted that the prindplee of Teetdaliam, 
as prescribed 1^ the g;reat Sage Baddha) inds little 
iaypur with the Magh, who is addicted to the use of 
opium and to excess in drinking. 

The following are some of the principal deities 
and spirits to whom has to be made at stated 
times:— 

(1) Chung- Mong-Ug. — The household deity is wor* 
shipped at the time of marriage) at the birth of ehildren, 
or if a new house has been erected. The’ puja takes 
place within the house. 

(2^ 2ng-neky also a household deity, but in his case 
ikbpuja is celebrated on the platform outside the house; 
a bamboo altar is erected on the platform and this has 
a cloth covering stretched over it. The offerings consist 
of curds, rice and fruit, while goats, fowls and pigeons 
are also sacrific-^. This puja has to be celebrated once 
a year to secure the general welfare of the household. 

(3) A-boma-kirey is celebrated in the jftm to secure 
a good harvest. An altar of bamboo, some eighteen 
inches in width and two feet in height, is erected in 
the jum. Fruits, grains and wine are placed on this, 
and a fowl is sacrificed. 

(4) Khyoungthang , the goddess of water. This 
goddess is invoked to keep away sickness from the 
family. An altar is erected in the water, and sacrifices 
made as usual of goats, fowls and pigeons. 

In the month of July the whole village community 
celebrates a puja to twelve spirits, including those 
already mentioned. This is the principal ptja of the 
year. A space is cleared near running watmr, and 
twelve circles are marked out with white yam. Each 
circle is devoted to a special spirit, gifts of wine, firuilf, 
grains, eggs, &o., are placed in each circle, and buffskfi 
goats and fowls are sacrificed in numbws. Tlus 
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MlcAmted for the general welfare of the oommunity, 
and teominates in general feasting and rejoicing. 

(5) Biff-nar, the goddess of cholera. This scourge 
is terribly dreaded by the Haghs, and when a case 
occurs in a village immediate steps are taken to propi- 
tiate the goddess. Prayers are wricten on strips of 
paper and on cloth streamers, and these are hung up 
at each corner of the village. A cotton thread is run 
right round the village on the outside, and for four days 
no outsider may enter within it. A villager may go out 
to his daily tai^, but must return at nightfall. During 
these four days o^ segregation nothing can be 
slaughtered, nor is it permissible to introduce any flesh 
from outside. Those going to bathe must not take 
off any of their clothes, but enter the water as they are, 
and only change their raiment after the bath. In fact 
on these occasions the people try to follow the tenets of 
Buddhism by leading a clean and simple life. The 
Haghs have settled villages, which have been occupied 
from generation to generation, though during the jSminff 
season they have to wander afar to seek suitable lands 
to cultivate. Once the harvesting is over, they will 
return to theip villages for the slack months, which are 
November, December and January. The Bohmong’s 
head-quarter village of Bandarban has occupied its 
present site for over eighty years. 

It is open to all except the lowest castes, such as 
** Dome,” or fishermen, and mebters or sweepers, to gain 
admission to the tribe, and the procedure is similar to 
^t in force among the Chakmas, or, as a matter of 
laot, as is common to all Buddhist converts. 

Maniage. — ^Marriage is practically adult, though 
(nses oocuTi amongst the higher classes, of a marriage 
before the i^e of puberty is reached; but such marriages 
are esoeedii^ly rare. As a rule the girl marries about 
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the age of sixteen, and those men who can afford it will 
marry before reaching the age of twenty. 

The marriage ceremony among the higher ranks Of 
the people is as follows:— ^ 

The girl having been selected, a relation or friend 4^ 
the bridegroom is seat to her parents to broach the 
subject of marriage. If they approve, fresh intermedi- 
aries are sent, but they must go in uad numbers— one, 
three, five or seven. They must be males, either 
married or single, but neither a widower nor one who 
has married a widow. They take a bottle of liquor 
with them and, after a discussion, another date is fixed 
for meeting. This time the intermediaries appear with 
some cooked yams and su&ii, or dried fish, and boiled 
fowl, which must have met its death by strangulation. 
A day is now fixed on which both parties must dream 
over the coming auspicious event. On dream^lay the 
intending bride and bridegroom, after bathing and 
prayer, retire to rest in the hope that auspicious dreams 
for the future may be their respective lot. In the event 
of the future bride not having reached a mature age, 
the dreaming must be done by proxy — that is, by her 
mother, or the nearest female blood relation. The 
following are some of the auspicous signs : — ^To dream 
of anything white, of flowers, of climbing trees or 
mountains, or of crossing a river or stream ; while it is 
unlucky to dream of broken khakis or water-pots, of 
anything red in colour, or of weeping persons. At the 
dawn of the following day the relations collect at the 
respective homes to hear the dreams and to interpret 
them aa favourably as possible. A few days before 
the ceremony the father of the bride will give a list of 
all his relatives residing in the village to the farido' 
groom’s father or guardian. The latter is then required 
to send to the house ol each nerson named in the liffe lt 
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•ookad fowl, a bottle of liquor and a rupee. Fonaeriy 
tbe rupee was giren as a preaent ; but now^a-days, it 
has to be retumod, and to armd any poanble mistake 
only one rupee in rant forUi to go the round of the 
relatires, thus mateiially lessening the marriage ezpen* 
diture. Two days before the marriage a pig and fire 
fowls are sacrificed in the afternoon to propitiate 
Ghung>mong'ley , ” the household deity. That evening 
new clothes are presented to the bride and bridegroom, 
and these have been selected with the aid of 
astrology in order that choice of colour may accord 
with the significance attached to the birthday of the 
contracting parties. A priest, or ** Thang-pora,’’ attends 
the bridegroom at this robing ceremony. When that is 
finished guns are fired, fireworks are let off, feasting 
and drinking commence, and the night b turned into a 
regular saturnalia. 

The bridegroom dons the magayy an erection made 
of sola-pith in shape like a Pagoda and ornamented 
with tinsel and colored-paper, and presides in a more or 
less maudlin state of intoxication over the festivities 
in his house. In the meantime the unmarried lads of 
the village have prepared a booth outside the bride’s 
house. This has to be finished within a day, and the 
workers are entitled to a good meal from the bride’s 
house for their trouble. The marriage day at last 
approaches, and the bridegroom, seated on an orna- 
mented stretcher with a friend or groomsman on either 
ride, is carried hy sixteen bearers to the bride’s house 
and deposited at the booth. Here the bridegroom and 
his groomsmen take their seats, and spend the after- 
noonin exchanging toasts with ril the relatives of the 
bride, During the night the bridegroom and grocHns- 
men resume their places on the stretcher, and are 
carried round to all the honses in the village, and t^ 
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brid^oom, who has to accept (rf tiieir 
returns much the worse for drink to bis own hoofli. 
Next morning he is again carried to the booth, wh«re • 
couple of hours have to be spent in meditation-*oChev» 
wise an attempt to regain sobriety — and then with hit 
party he approaches the steps leading to the Indde’s 
house. The fatber or nearest male relative will oppose 
bis advance, and make a feigned effort to prevent him 
ascending the steps ; but the bridegroom courageously 
perseveres and is again met by the bride’s brother or 
first cousin, who throws himself into the breach and 
vrith a small stick makes valiant pretence of striking the 
bridegroom seven times. But it is useless: the brave 
bridegroom, not to be repulsed, secures his posftioo, and 
the brother, making the best of necessity, gives him 
a helping hand and pulls him on to the platform which 
stands outside 'he house. On this platform a mat has 
been spread, and on the mat some forty pounds of paddy 
or unhusked rice has been piled, flanked on either side 
with an earthen pot filled with water and having flowers 
and leaves inside each. The bridegroom is made to 
stand near the heap of paddy, while his chief grooms- 
man enters the house. He soon reappears carrying the 
blushing bride struggling in his arms, and places her to 
the left of the bridegroom. An old man now steps 
forward and sprinkles the couple five or seven times 
with water taken from the water-pots, while the grooms- 
man links the right hand little finger of the bride- 
groom with the corresponding left hand finger of the 
bride. Then, with their little fingers still linked, they 
are escorted into the house and seated on cushions. 
Here the old man, after sprinkling more water on the 
linked hands, gently separates them. The couple are 
now presented with food served on separate earthen 
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food it is emptied ioto mio plate, and out of thU they 
both eat. When the meal is finished they rise and 
tf^ther make obeisance, first to the parents of the bride 
and then to the parents of the bridegroom. After this 
a small quantity of parched rice is set in front of them, 
and the bridegroom taking a few grains will place some 
on the bride’s head and also on his own. The relatives 
of the happy couple now press forwarJ, congratulate 
them and make various offerings. Thu feasting then 
becomes general, and a very large quantity of liquor 
is consumed. The unfortunate bridegroom is the butt 
of jests from the female friends of the bride, while his 
male acquaintances do not neglect to offer him all 
manner of advice as to how to comport himself in his 
married state. Between seven and eight in the evening 
the young couple mantle to make their escape and 
xetire to the bridegroom’s house, and the marriage is 
oonsumated. Any food that may be left over after 
the young couple have finished their meal is carefully 
preserved and on the next morning is taken forth and 
buried amidst loud shouting and beating of drums. 
The paddy used in the initial stages of the ceremony 
has to bo carefully preserved and must be sown in 
the first ysm, or cultivation, made by the young married 
couple. 1 witnessed a marriage of a relative of the 
late Bohmong, and the above is an accurate description 
of the ceremony. 

DimUm of ftof&riy . — ^In ordinary cases the succes* 
non goes to the eldest son, and in a division of pro- 
perty where there are several sons, one-half goes to the 
eldest son, one-quarter to the youngest son, and any 
other SODS share the remaining quarter among them. 
II there axe only two sons the elder would receive five- 
mghths ^ the estate, and three-eighths would fall to 
the younger. 
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The above arrangements only hold good whem the 
parent has made no assignment of his property dnrtbg 
bis lifetime. Any division he may thus make troeld 
be respected and considered binding on his him In 
the event of there being no direct male heirs, the 
succession follows in the female line. The snocesami 
to the tribal chiefship, or Bohmong, is the next eldest 
male blood relative, and does not follow in the direct 
line. 

Funeral rites. — I'he Maghs bum their dead at a 
common burning-place called the burning-gh&t. The 
dead body is placed on the funeral pyre with its head 
to the north. A man is placed on three layers of 
wood and a woman on five layers, the extra layers being 
bestowed as a compliment to the sex who, during their 
lifetime, have attended to all the household duties. 

In the event of death being due to cholera or small- 
pox, the body will be buried in the neighbourhood of 
the burning-ground, and in the case of the well-to-do 
the remains are disinterred on the cessation of the 
outbreak, or after a month or two, and are then burned. 

1 was present during the obsequies of the late 
Bohmong Sanaio last year, and as the ceremonies obser- 
ved are full of interest 1 will describe them in detail. 

The dead body is washed by old people of the same 
sex as the corpse. It is then dressed in new clothes 
and laid out on the floor in the centre of the house. 
A bamboo bed is made and the body is placed upon it, 
while a priest recites certain prayers. At the moment 
when the corpse is laid upon this bed a gun is fired,^< 
or a bomb exploded, to intimate that the person is 
indeed dead. A coffin is prepared in the meantime,^ 
and when ready the body is placed within it and pnk 
back on the bed. A grandly ornamented funeral oar 
is prepared, and on the top hovers a huge bird madoif 
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oi iMuiboo frame work and ooTored with ool<ved paper. 
Thia bird is called hath$ Ungay or elephant bird. At the 
aj^inted time the coffin is placed on the car nnderthe 
bird, and is dragged by willing hands to the dte of 
the funeral pyre erected at the common homing* 
ground. The priests in their 8a£Fron*coloiired robtt 
head the procession, and the mourners follow with 
bared heads, to the accompaniment of much drum beat* 
ing. Before the coffin is removed to the funeral pyre 
four very stout and long ropes, made out of bamboo, are 
attached, two in front and two at the back of the car. 
At a given signal the crowd rushes forward and seizes 
the ropes and pulls violently in opposite directions — a 
veritable tug-of*war. This is a very exciting time. 
The car sways backwards and forwards, the hathi linga 
plunges up and down like a snaall boat in a heavy swell at 
sea, and it appears as though the coffin must be hurled 
into the midst of the excited crowd. Finally one side is 
victorious and triumphantly drags away the car, but 
this is generally arranged for by keeping a reserve of 
men belonging to the deceased’s own sept, and these 
men, by pre*arrangement, join one side and assure to it 
the victory. This violent exercise is supposed to be 
symbolical of the struggle of the evil spirits for the 
possession of the soul, but finally the spirit of the hathi 
Uega flies away with it to some sacred spot in the distant 
Himalaya Bange. The tradition asserts that, in old 
days, a huge bird actually descended and removed the 
corpse itself, and flew away with it to the abode of 
peace in the Himalayas. The coffin is finally placed on 
the pyre, when the lid is slightly opened and a portion 
of &e head cloih is drawn out and allowed to fall to 
the ground, the priest recites more prayers, and then the 
near^ blood relation sets fire to the pyre. Simub 
taneoudy the mourners light hundreds of miniature 
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torches^ mftde of pieces of cloth sooked in oil nod 
attached to slips of bamboo. These have been stock 
into the soft stems of plantain trees, which have blWi 
placed in the ground round the fumeral pyre; tilM 
torches bum brightly for a few seconds and Iben flicdtor 
out, doubtless symbolical of the brief span of the light 
of life. Long streamers of white muslin, cut in oniions 
laoe-like patterns and attached to long bamboos, are also 
hoisted near the spot. As soon as the pyre is lighted, 
the priests remove themselves to a shelter prepared in 
the neighbourhood of the burning-place, and the 
mourners resume their head-gear. The head priest 
recites more prayers and the chief mourners, kneeling 
before him, give the responses. They then make offeiv 
ings according to their means, and light refreshments in 
the way of betelnut are handed round amongfst the 
crowd. Short!/ after the priests remove themselves and 
the crowd slowly breaks up, leaving the all-devouring 
flames to work their will on the poor clay. The follow- 
ing morning water is poured on the hot ashes and any 
calcined fragments of bone that may remain are col- 
lected and placed in a new earthen vessel and thrown 
into the river. In the event of a death occurring on 
the last day of the month or on one of the festival dates, 
the body must be burnt on that very day. As a 
general rule, however, the body is kept for seven days 
in the house. In Bohmong Sanaio’s case it was kept 
for six weeks. He was a big man, yet there was not 
the slightest disagreeable odour noticeable in the room. 
The coffin was very large, and at the bottom was 
placed first a quantity of powdered charcoal, then several 
layers of dri^ tobacco leaves, and finally the corpse 
(into the mouth, ears and nostrils of which some ten 
pounds of quick^ver had been poured to destroy 4^ 
inner tissues) wrapped up carefully in the bedding Of 
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Ito The eoflb&vM {uteoed dove indtiie 

nAgut doaed with e ecnrl oi nmn. It was thao oonered 
wid) oolourad pepW} with designs woihed apon it in 
gold and silrer tinseL Six mannds, the equTalent of 
480 lbs., sandal wood erase plaeed amongst thefnel 
that made the funeral pyie, and also several pounds 
of sweet^mdling gums, and of ghee or clarified batter. 

For seven days after the burning of the body a light 
is {daced at sunset on the spot where the deceased 
breathed his last, and also on &e spot where the coffin 
rested in the centre of the house. Each day that the 
eoflffii remains in the house a brass lota, or pot of water is 
placed near it in the early morning for the spirit to 
rinse out the mouth, while in the afternoon, at 2 o’clock, 
a full meal is supplied. 

Among the poorer classes the coffin is dispensed 
with. The body, wrapped in clean clothes, is burned 
a day or so after death, and very little ceremony is 
observed. 


Bandarban possesses a very fine khyoi^ 9 kar, or 
temple, erected some ten years ago by the late Bohmong 
Sanaio. This building is well worthy of a somewhat 
minute description. 

The temple is built facing north and south, with a 
llingle entoaoce in the centre of the north face. It has 
a length of <me hundred and ten feet with a breadth of 
sixty^five feet, and the highest point is sixty feet from 
Ibe ground leveL The building is of wood wilb 
UOmgated iron sheeting for the roof. It is supported 
|iy sinmsnmis round jaroobwood posts having an average 
fiiih el eeemr feet OI these there are twelve lines 


09^ in ea<^ tinSf all sunk foght feet in tiie 
be iro a gi i> e 4 « odosM^ task it 
fe IpeefSf Ikfeu piMts to the tile and 
I • ThflUlieliis ofi **■***’*—* < Wtea 
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imi^rMied lor llw woriu The floor u mfl li 

nflped ei|^t lert Iran the gtoand, 

.maaoniy steps lesds to a hig platf^ 
entntnoe. Within tlw bnik&ig, to flke iMst» 
platform raised some eighteen iiMdies 4^ 
pying a space about thirty fhet square. On^fllsilhltt 
are arranged seyeral shsines. The onp in the 
a gorgeous erection of gilt and imitation stoniSyMyNi 
the principal idol, while the seven or eight other ■hrinno 
are all crowded with images of Bnddha. These are ol 
all sizes, from a hnge p(^r mdehS one, some five feet an 
height, covered with gilt, to little silver repressntaiitms 
two or three inches high. The principal image is abont 
fifteen inches in height, and is a most beautifel jdeoe of 
workmanship. It appears to be made of a miltore of 
silver and brass, but it is reputed to be a mixtitte of aB 
the precious metals, together with pounded preoioiia 
stones. Its origin is completely lost in antiqidty : in 
fact, it is generally believed to have a supernatni^ 

The idol fsujes the east. Above it are suspended a big 
red cloth canopy and three big umbrellas with fine 
linings. The humbler shrines are shaded by ordhrary* 
paper umbrellas and paper canopies*^ From the somiltBit 
of the roof hang four coloured streamers of cloths, foviy 
feet in length, also a long white banner. In front 
the shrines is a long low zino*oovered table, on which are 
placed pdn and cheroots and a water carafite for the nse 


of the images, while a midday meal is served daily. A ^ 
heterogeneons colleotion of incongruous rubbish u idso 


aoattenied about the table, such as paper, flowers ii|^ 
brckem vuses, cheap glass oritammits, said old 
while ui front of the platftism Sxe stuqwmlefi thifi 
globes uud for mmameniing CSueistmiis tsefeis^ 
tawdry These* Ara^tSMlfiiias!^ 
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ynty melodioiu notea. Tbu is the signal for a geaenl 
Ugfatiog up of the interior, and on festire occasions 
thoosands of little candles are lighted and stack on tiie 
table by the devotees. To the left of the platform is a 
fine offering of first fruits consisting of paddy in the ear, 
cotton and maize cobs. These are kept to be replaced 
by the next harvest’s produce. 

A space is reserved to the right of the platform for 
the head Phungyi, or High Priest. The holy man sleeps 
here, sorroonded by the other Phungyis. The former 
High Priest, Phungyi Chemla Meju. died last Septem* 
her at the age of seventy. His body lies in a highly 
ornamented coffin in a house near the Khyong Ghar, 
and will not be burnt till next April. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Phungyi Uacherra of Kemalong, a village six 
miles below Bandarban. He has been elected by 
popular acclamation, but he will not succeed to his full 
honours until the late priest has been duly cremated. 
The youths of the village receive religious education in 
Burmese from tlie Phungyis within the precints of the 
temple. These schools are wonderfully well attended, 
and the youngsters treat their preceptors with every 
respect. The priests are entirely supported by the com- 
munity, cooked meals being brought daily to the temple. 
In the nmghbourhood of the temple there are some very 
finft specimens of banyan trees. 

Chief 9 righU . — The Bohmong has, according to tribal 
custom, the right of enforcing the following taxes and 
demanffing hgar, or free labour, from his subjects. The 
people belonging to the Rigraysa sept, of which he is 
the head, consider themselves to be the most important 
of all the septs. Bach family belonging to this sept 
pays an annual house-tax of Bs. 5, 

HooM-tu. -vj-hile the members of the other septs, 
and also the varions tribes residing in the circle, pay 
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Bs. 4 per boase. The Roajas or ELarbaris, who are 
managers or selected representatiyes of a Tillage oom* 
munity, are exempted i^m paying any honae-tax, aa 
fure also the yery aged and infirm who are pbyiieany 
incapacited from following the usnal yocationa of life. 

On an occasion of marriage in the Bohmong’s family 
the residents of Bandarhan, which is the Bohmong’a 
own Tillage, haye to supply a handle of fuel and from 
six to ten bottles of liquor per house, in addition to 
giving free seryice in the assistance of cooking for, and 
waiting on, the guests. 

The rest of the Rigraysa sept, wherever residing, 
have to supply rice at the rate of sixteen pounds for 
every ten rupees of assessed rent — that is, a village Which 
is taxed at fifty rupees would have to supply eighty 
pounds of rice — in addition to a certain quantity of 
chillies and whatever other vegetables may then be in 
season. The villages belonging to the other septs are 
exempted from this contribution, but a contribution 
of eight annas per house is levied towards the expenses 
incurred. When the Bohmong or his representative 
visits their village, they have to pro* 

Royal Tisits. Same rate, and also 

present fowls and liquor. 

At the death of a Bohmong, as also at the death of 
the High Priest of the circle, every 

Funeral gifta. yiij^ge has to supply free labour, and 

there is no limit placed on this demand. The only 
condition is that not more than a quarter of the adult 
male strength of the village may be requisitioned at 
one time, but this proportion has to be maintained for 
such time as the labour may be required. 

At the annual purntf or rent day, each village repre- 
sentative, on paying the dues of 
Sent day. Community, has, in addition, to 
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pgQBont a aorar or gift of homage. Thu amount Taiiei 
beiwami two and five per cent, of the houae-tax of the 
village. 

When a temple or a house for any of the ruling 
family is to be built, each village has 
^i^eruiL^^ to supply bamboos at the rate of from 
fire to twenty per house, and of 
wooden posts one to three according to the siae of the 
village, or else make a cash payment in lieu of these 
artides. 

The Regraysa sept will also make an annual present 
of rice, cotton and vegetables, tliat is, about two pounds 


Annaml gifts. 


of each per bouse; while the other 
septs and tribes will give more. 


To facilitate collections the Bohmong has divided 


his circle into four mahals, or divisions : — 


1. Eegraysa. i 3. Khas Mahal. 


2. Buma Mahal I 4 Matamuri Mahal. 


The Khas Mahal is under his personal supervision, 
while the others arc administered by deputies. Each 
person appearing before the Bohmong in connection 
with any civil or criminal case or dispute has to pay one 
rupee. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

KukI tribes— Derivation of name— Lushai and derivation— 
Physique — Dress, male and female —Peculiarities of 
headgear and ornaments — Marriage— Birth cere* 
monies— Position of Chief and Karbari Chiefs house 
a refuge — Slavery— Widow ^-marriage — Divorce- 
Succession Festivals or Pujas — Death rites — ^Supersti* 
tions — Kukis as they were 100 years ago. 

The word “ Kuki” is merely a generic term coined 
by the plainsmen in the remote past to designate all the 
inhabitants of the Chittagong Hill Tracts other than 
those belonging to the Chakma, Magh and Tipdra 
tribes. In more recent years it has signified the inde* 
pendent tribes residing in the hills beyond the North* 
East Frontier of Bengal, now subjugated and forming 
a part of British India under the name of the Lushai 
and Chin Hills. At the present day the inhabitants of 
these hills, though in reality divided into sereral tribes 
or clans, each with its own dialect, are known officially 
as Lushais and Chins. 

I attribute the derivation of the word Kuki to the 
habit the tribes have of using the terms Koo Koo Kooj 
Ki Ki Ki as interrogatives. If questioned about any 
thing or place they frequently reply, Koo Koo, what ! 
that there I Ki Ki, what ! this hOre I 

The nnwift Lushai is only another name for one oi 
the numerous Kuki clans, which is more commonly 
known umongst themselves as Dulien. Some of the 
otiier clans are Howlong, Fannai or Molienpui Baltqg 
Paithe, Mhar, Sailo aatd I^kher. 
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The official apelling is Lushai, and the word has 
been the snbjoot of much oontroyersy among frontier 
officers as to its derivation. 

Oaptain Lewin, the pioneer of the Hill Tracts, who 
accompanied the Lushai Elzpodition of 1870 as Political 
Officer, derived it from ** La,” the Kuki word for head, 
and the root “ Sha ” of a verb meaning to cut, and great 
weight attaches to his authority. Major Shakespear, 
D.8.O., c.i.n.. Superintendent of the Lushai Hills, 
believed that the derivation was “ Lu,” a head, and 
the adjective Sbei,”ameaning*long, because the Lushai 
elan bind their hair in a knot at tlie back of the bead, 
while the Fannai bind theirs in a knot on the top of 
the head. 1 cannot think that this derivation can be 
accepted, as the majority of the clans bind their hair at 
the back of the head. 

The Sailu clan, commonly pronounced Syloo, but 
in reality Saild, is I believe responsible for the deriva- 
tion of the word. “ Sai ” in Kuki means an elephant, 
and *‘lo” is the equivalent for a jUm or hillside culti- 
vation. The Kukis convey their idea of greatness by 
comparison, and as the elephant is the largest animal 
they fix on him to denote greatness. In other words, 
the meaning of Saild is the people with the great j&me 
This is actually borne out by facts, for the country 
between Barkhal, on the Kamaphuli river, and the 
source of the same river formerly occupied by this 
dan, has to the present day a very great reputation for 
dm excellence of its jUming lands. This is owing to 
the prolific growth of bamboo and plantain jungle, the 
species of forest best suited for this particular method 
of cultivation. 

The principal range in this part of the country 
is known as Sai-Chal. Now this word conveys no 
meaning in Lushai, but is easily esplaiued as a cornq[»t 
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compound urord. The Kuki sai,” an elephant, and the 
Bengali root chal” of a verb meaning to go, literally 
the elephant walk, or haunt of the elephant, who ia 
particularly fond of bamboo and plantain diet. Sir 
Charles Elliott, k.c.s.i., when Chief Commissioaer of 
Assam, thought the theory that the word Lushai waa 
but a rearrangement of the syllables of the word Sailn 
very plausible. I am inclined to go further and say 
that this is so. 

The Kukis are a race of medium stature. I should 
place the average height at five feet sis inches. They 
have Mongolian features, the eyes set wide apart, a 
high forehead, broad nostrils, long upper lip and high 
cheek-bones. The Kukis pull out the hairs of the 
moustache, with the exception of a few at the comer of 
the mouth. They wear no beard, and are of fair com- 
plexion. 

They wear the hair of the head long, and while 
young take particular pride in dressing it neatly, and 
ornamenting it with ivory mounted combs, carved ivory 
bone or metal skewers, and heavy brass hairpins. 
There is a very great diversity of fashion in dressing 
the hair among tlie clans, and one can generally tell the 
clan to which a man belongs by the style he adopts in 
dressing his hair. For instance, a inan of the How- 
long tribe will comb his hair back, with the parting in 
the centre, and wear it tied in a knot at the back of the 
head. A Fannai will collect most of the hair and dress 
it in a very neat coil on the top of his head, allowing 
a poftion of the hair to hang loose down the back^ 
The Lskher will, on the other hand, comb his hair up 
and tie it in a knot above the forehead, and so on. 
The young Kuki brave will- grease his hair plent^ully 
with bear’s or pigs’ fat, and will take the greatest paintt 
in giving it a good gloss and dressing it neatly, Hb 
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favourite paatime is to laie away an afternoon etretehed 
at fall length on the platform onteide the honae» with his 
head*iesting in the lap of hie sweetheart, while she oombs 
out and cleans his head (for tiiey are infested with lice). 

The Koki is a man of fine mnscnlar development, 
and has astonishing powers of endurance. He will 
cover in one day what an ordinary man will take 
three or four days to march. The Kuki woman is of 
shwt stature, with a squat figure and possessing little 
in the way of looks to commend her. She wears the 
hair parted in the centre, combed back and tied in a 
loose knot at the back of the head. There is but this 
one style of dressing the hair among the women. Her 
costume consists of a white coat of coarse homespun, 
and' an extremel}' short petticoat which barely reaches 
the knees ; in addition she uses a body cloth to wrap 
round her. 

A man wears a white turban on the head, and this 
he dresses according to the fashion then prevailing 
among his tribe. Ordinarily it is worn closely wrapped 
round the head, but some tribes dress it round the knot at 
the top of the head, leaning over towards the forehead. 
A tight-fitting homespun coat, somewhat after the 
fashion of a mess-jacket, fastened at the neck, and a 
body-cloth or sheet of white homespun, which they 
drape round the body or gather round the waist, com- 
plete his costume. No particular attention is shown by 
them to tlie demands of decency in the matter of 
olotiiing. The cloths of the Chiefs and more important 
persons are woven in colours, and are exceedingly 
handsome. They are generally made in stripes of 
various breadths, the predominant colors being green, 
yellow and red on a dark blue ground. Very great 
ingenuity is shown in working out elaborate patterns^ 
rither in sig-zags mr straight across the cloth. 
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With our oCdupation of the country and the fpreed 
of civiluation the love of novelty has asserted itself^ and 
the noble savage Chieftain may be seen wending his 
way over the mountains wearing a battered white 
Ellwood’s sun-hat, a filthy flannel shirt, a pair of old 
dress trousers, ammunition boots well down at the heel, 
with a flaring “Como” silk rug, (a present from the 
Political Officer) thrown across his shoulders, and the 
ubiquitous eight- anna bazaar umbrella held over his 
head. Icbabod ! Ichabod !! The Kukis as a race are 
easily pleased, and they will enjoy a joke, even at their 
own expense. They are very imitative, quick in under- 
standing and possess a retentive memory. They are 
also hospitable and generous: but this exhausts their 
virtues, and their vices are many. They are vicious and 
coarse-minded to a degree, their minds run constantly 
on lewd and bestial subjects, and the coarser and more 
degraded these may be the better are they pleased. 
They possess not a shred of morality, and are treacher- 
ous and untruthful by nature. They are also very 
indolent, and will only lay bands to such tasks as are 
absolutely necessary. Everything else, is left to their 
unfortunate women, w|;iile they spend their time in 
smoking, drinking and generally loafing. Their Chiefs 
also lead a dissolute drunken life— in fact, to got royally 
drunk constitutes the greatest idea of happiness amongst 
the whole race. 

The woman, on the contrary, leads a life of excessive 
hardship and exposure. As a young girl, she takes a 
certain amount of pride in her personal appearance and 
manages to make herself fairly presentable. Bhe is also 
fairly modest;* but once married she finds her household 
duties and maternal cares too much for her, and speedily 
neglects the rudiments ofscleanliness and modesty. She 
is, by force of circumstances, extremely industrious, woA 
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ii, I am glad to nj, a kind and indulgent mother; 
in fact, affection for their children ia a trait common to 
both aexes, and goes a long uray to lesaen the loathing 
their other numerous shortcomings excite. Owing to 
her hard life the Knki woman ages very rapidly, and 
becomes an unsightly object while yet young. In old 
age she is a reritablq hag, truly repulsive in her awful 
hideottsness. 

Both men and women set great store on the possession 
of amber beads, which are of different shapes and 
uaes from small circular ones to ovahshaped beads two 
to three iaches in length and three-quarters of an inch, 
or more, in diameter. These beads are worn as neck- 
laces. A man wears his close round the nebk, while that 
of the woman reaches to the waist. The amber is of a 
dark colour, due I think to its being constantly exposed 
to smoke. It originally came from Burma, and is reput- 
ed to be of great antiquity. An entirely fictitious 
value is, however, placed on these beads, and they are 
generally* included in the marriage price of well-to-do 
girls. 

The womei\ also wear necklaces of coloured beads, 
and they have a hideous habit of piercing and distending 
the lobe of the ear until they can insert a circular disc 
from two to three inches in diameter and three-quarters 
of an inch in thickness. These discs are fashioned of 
ivory, wood, or even a species of soapstone. They also 
wear brass girdles at the waist, and ornament the hair 
with heavy brass hairpins. A man will wear a tuft of 
goat’s hair as a charm tied to a string round his neck. 
He will also indulge in necklaces made of shirt buttons, 
and small cornelians attached to a piece of string as ear- 
rings. 'Both sexes from infonoy smoke continuously. 
The men use a pipe with ihe«bowl fashioned from the 
'root dl* a bamboo,* with a long bamboo stem, very 
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similar to our long cherry-wood pipes. He will 
ornament the bowl with delicate tracery work, and 
invariably sot a pice-piece outside at the bottom of the 
bowl. 

^he women use a peculiar shaped pipe on the 
principle of the hookah. It is a bamboo root hollowed 
out, having a clay bowl mounted over it and a thin 
metal tube to draw the smoke through. As they are 
continuously smoking, the moisture settles at the bottom 
of the bamboo root. This liquid is carefully removed 
and stored in a small hollo wed-out gourd, and is looked 
upon as a vSry delicate “ pick-me-up. ” To be present- 
ed with one of these to sip is a mark of the very 
greatest respect and friendship. A firm but courteous 
refusal is, however, advisable. 

Marriage is, as a rule, confined within the limits of 
the tribe, bat there is nothing to prevent marriage with 
an outsider. The bride is invariably purchased, and 
the price, which is generally paid in kind, consists of 
'such things as guns, gyal, amber beads, gongs, &c. 
The debt incurred for the bride is allowed to go on for 
generations, and I have known of cases where grandsons 
were being pressed to settle the marriage debts contract- 
ed by the grandfather. A man may also serve for his 
wife in her father^s house, but as in the case of Jacob 
of old, the final settlement for the bride takes a lot ,of 
working out. When a Kuki Chief contemplates matri- 
mony he casts about for a suitable ^^msel of royal 
blood, and when such a one hi found, overtures are 
made to the girl’s parents or guardians. The price to 
be paid is settled and, as a rule, approximates the valah 
of ten gyal : the equivalent of a gyal is forty rupell. 
When the preliminaries have been settled, the intending 
bridegroom goes to the bride’s village and pays ovet (be 
mairiige-j^ce. The bride’s family then kill a gyal| fad 
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fflailii^ MMompanied by exoesriye drinking continnes 
for aeveral days. In the case of a big Obief it lasts as 
long as a month. Daring this time the Chief is paying 
oonrt to his prospeotiYe bride. At last the day of 
departure arrives, and the bride, after much lamentation 
on the part of the female members of her family, 
precedes her future husband to his village. Arrived 
there she enters the house of some friend, or, knowing 
nobody, into the |iouse of one of the headmen of the 
village, and spends a whole day there, while the bride* 
groom goes to his own house. The following evening 
she proceeds to the house of the bridegroom,* but on her 
way she has to pass through a somewhat trying ordeal. 
All the young men and boys of the village collect and 
smear her bead and clothes with a mijcturo of gyal dung, 
mud and water, as witnessing their acceptance of the 
bride into the village community. When she enters the 
bridegroom’s house she adjourns and washes herself and 
puts on new clothing, and the marriage ceremony is 
over. A Chief or villager may possess as many wives 
as he likes, in addition to concubines: but the first 
wife takes precedence, and her children inherit the 
property. Children by a concubine are not considered 
of royal blood, and rank as ordinary villagers. 

When the first child is bom it is invariably named 
by. the wife’s family. Any subsequent children can be 
named by the husband or wife. 

Should the ^st child die at an age below six months, 
its death is treated without any ceremony. The body 
is put into an old earthenware pot and buried under 
the house. It is believed tkat if any ceremony is 
observed or lamentation made, the chances of obtahiing 
a second clulc^will be seriously prejudiced. Should the 
second <diUd die in the same way it is accorded lull 
burial rites. 
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The Chief is the recognised head of the village, and 
his word is l§w to the inhabitants. • He settles all 
disputes that may arise, and is supposed to lead titeoi 
against their foes and be the general dispenser of jnstioe. 
To assist him he has three or four headmen chosen by 
himself. These men form a council and are called by 
the Kukis “ Kawnbul ” and by us “Karbaris” (men 
who manage affairs, from the Bengali word Warier). 
These men are supposed to advise the Chief on dl 
matters of state, and all negotiations with foreigners are 
carried on through them. Every house in the village 
contributes towards the Chief’s maintenance. The head 
Karbari will give seven baskets of paddy, each basket 
weighing fifty pounds. The second will give six 
baskets, the third five, and the fourth four. The 
ordinary villagers will give one basket for each house. 
In addition he .will have his private cultivation. Beyond 
this nothing can be exacted from the villagers as a 
right, but on all big occasions, such as marriages, deaths, 
or the entertainment of other Chiefs or foreigners the 
villagers will contribute a share. 

The Chief’s house is a refuge to all who choose to 
enter it. They and their families then become slaves 
to the Chief, and be in turn has to provide for their 
wants, dll orphans or widows without any relatives go 
to the Chief and become his slaves. Those who have 
committed murder, theft or other crime can claim 
sanctuary in the Chief’s house and beqpme his slaves. 
A man may also assign his posterity in certain cases 
to the Chief, and on his death they become the Chiefs 
slaves. As an example A owes B a certain sum oa 
account of his marriage, but A will not pay it. B tima 
goes to the Chief and invokes his aid. The CSiiof 
brings pressure to bear on A and makes him settle tiba 
debt. On B*$ death his children become the dates 
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of the Chief, but his widow can return to her own 
|Mople. 

The slavery is not of^a severe (»der. They are 
well treated, and share, in the Chiefs prosperity, and 
in return they do all the household duties and attend to 
his cnltivation. Should a Chief ill-treat his slaves they 
would run away and go to some other Chief, who would 
not return them. A slave can purchase his freedom by 
paying the equivalent of one or two gyals, while girls 
are given in marriage for a similar price. A beauteous 
female slave generally becomes the Chief’s conoubine. 

Widows are free to remarry anyone thoy like, but 
the widows of Chiefs must remain single if they are to 
retain their position, and should they marry thoy forfeit 
all rank. 

Divorce is recognised ; but if a man abandoned* his 
wife without a cause he was supposed to leave the 
house with only a dao and a cloth, and make his way 
afresh in the world. Nowadays a civil court tries the 
case and awards monetary compensation. 

The younger son succeeds to the parental home and 
the largest share of the property. The eldest son then 
has his share, and the remaining sons share whatever 
may be left. 

The Kuki tribes are entirely nomadic. Each village 
community has a certain area of hills, over which it 
possesses the right to jitm, with certain village sites. 
The ^lage will only occupy a site until the surround- 
ing lands are exhausted for the purposes of jUming, 
The village is then moved to another site, and thus 
allows the old lands to recover. Disputes over j&ming 
areas were, and still are, fruitful sources of dissension. 

Iti old ^ys these were settled by the law of “ might 
is right”, and were consequently the cause of much 
bloodshed. 
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The- leligion of ihe Kitkia is wholly Animistic. 
Their principal endeavours are directed to propitiate 
the spirits of evil. They recognise a future abode where 
the spirits of the dead reside, and this is known as 
Mi-tki khua or the Village of Dead Men,’* but they hove 
no idea how long they are to remain there or what 
they are to do. The future world is divided into 
two parts. In one are all who have died a natural 
death, happy, and u^th no evil spirits to vex them, 
while in the other are those who die a violent deato 
unavenged. They stay in this land of unrest until 
vengeance is effected, and hence the prevalence of 
blood feuds. 

The Kukis have several festivals or pujas, and the 
following are some of the more important — ^ 

(1) Chap-char-kut, when the/Sm have been cut 
the whole community make merry, and the girls 
all dance and sing together. 

(2) Mm-kut, when there is no further need of 

weeding in the jams. , 

(3) Pal-kut . — When the harvest is over the 
Chief’s sorcerer or puitim vrill take a small pig 
belonging to the Chief and a pot of liquor and 
make a sacrifice outside the village, while the 
inhabitants must remain within. This ceremony 
is known as Kodg-pui'Shiem. Afterwards each 
house will manufacture liquor, and ten days 
after the first ceremony each house will kill a 
pig or fowl and make merry, while the young 
men and maidens sing and dance. The Chief 
will wear a wonderful headgear made from film 
tail feathers of the Bhimraj, called Va<kul*ch8im{ 
but to enable him to wear this he must have 
oelebrated th»Kuoog-(dioi, whibh is the greatdlt 
of all feasts. 
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The Kukie bury tbrar dead. In the event of death 
by cholera or amall-pox, the corpse is buried without 
the village to avoid the ruk of contagion. When death 
ia the result of an accident or any other unnatural cause, 
the body is buried in the jungle, at some distance from 
the village, to prevent the evil spirits from disturbing 
the peace of the village. Ordinarily the dead body is 
interred in the village, in close proximity to the 
entrance of the house. Still-boya infants are placed 
in an earthen jar and buried under the house. The 
Kukis had a terrible custom in the event of a mother 
dying in ‘childbirth and the infant surviving. If there 
wme nobody in the village ready to nurse the cliild, it 
was suffocated by being placed under the dead mother. 
1 ^aye no doubt that in remote villages the custom still 
exists. 

I was present at the wake of a Kuki Chief belonging 
to the Howlong tribe. The dead body, duly washed 
and dressed in new clothes, was placed in the middle 
of the house. Drink and food were supplied freely to all, 
a portion of each being set aside for the corpse. The 
lying-in- state lasted for three or four days, and during 
ibis time the friends and relatives of the family assem- 
bled in the house of mourning. Old men in a maudlin 
state of intoscecation struck a drum at intervals and 
cirooned out songs relative to the^prowess and wonderful 
alnlities of the deceased. The women-folk made loud 
lamentation, each vying with the other as to who could 
howl the loudest. In the meantime aco£Sn or shell had 
been hewn out of a big tree, and, when ready, the body 
was deposited within it. The sides were fastened down 
with thongs of raw leather, and the cracks plastered over 
with day. The coffin wasplacednear a large open fire- 
place, on which a fire was kept burning day and night. 
A hollow bamboo pipe was run through the bottom of the 
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coffin and paraed througli the floor into the earth below 
the house. The coffin remained in this position lor 
orer a month ; in fact till all the tissues of thr Mr 
had melted away and passed through the pipe into tto 
earth. The coffin was then opened, the skull, ihigli 
bones and arm bones were cleaned and stored away ar 
family heirlooms, while the rest of the remains were 
returned to the coffin and buried outside the house. 

Great respect is ^shown to the bones. Formerly 
they were produced on all great ceremonial occasions or 
when tne village council met. The custom is, however, 
dying out. Du ting the military expeditions between 
1888 and 1894 the bones of deceased Chiefs were being 
constantly moved to avoid their falling into our hands, 
and were buried in different places. The collection once 
broken up will probably be abandoned. The custody 
of the family bones falls to the portion of the youngest 
son. 

In former days blood-feuds raged throughout the hills ; 
for if a man met his death at the hands of another it 
was indumbent upon his relatives or friends to provide a 
body to satisfy the restless spirit of the man that had 
been killed. It was not necessary that the man to b& 
killed should be the actual slayer : any other would da 
equally well. 1 personally experienced an instance of 
this in 1892, when the great Lakher Chief, by name 
Vantura, was mortally wounded by some residents of a 
southern village called Sherkor. 1 was present in the 
village at the time of his death, and was accompanied 
by an escort of fifty Goorkha Rifles. Vantura had gone 
to levy toll on Sherkor, and some persons, wearied o# 
his exactions, waylaid him in a Jum and, firing a voll^, 
succeeded in shooting him through the lungs. The 
relatives of the woimded Chief besought me to come 
and see if I could do anything. I acoompanmd Uieiiiy. 
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hat « nght of tho itricken man plainlj showed that he 
was beyond haman aid. 1 shall never forget the aoene 
aft that death-bed. 1ft was late at night, and a fi«ree 
atorm was raging. The thunder crashed with deafening 
roar, as though the heavens were rent asunder, and the 
forked lightning flashed forth, dazzling and ^wildor- 
ing us with its electric brilliance and frequency. 

Tlie dying Chief was stretched on tho floor in front 
of a blazing fire, his head resting on his wife’s lap, while 
1 knelt by his side and held his hand iu sympathy ; 
the zoom was crowded with relations and villagers, all 
gazing with wild intentness upon their dying Chief. 
Suddenly, with a conyulsivc effort, he raised himself up. 
1 quickly slipped my arm as a support behind his back, 
but it was the final straggle with death. The blood 
spurted forth from the wound in liis chest, a horrible 
choking gasp followed, and Vantura, the dreaded leader 
of blood-thirsty raids, fell back lifeless in my arms. 
Immediately the cry went forth — Vantura is dead ! 
Vantura is dead! — and was taken up throughout the 
village. The loud wails of women lamenting were 
mixed with hoarse cries for revenge from the men, 
while anon guns were fi];pd into the air to scare away 
tile evil spirits who gathered together to capture the 
soul of the departed Chief. I and my party stood to 
g-wns the rest of the night, and our presence alone saved 
an immediate raid. 1 went down south and held an 
mquiry, and made such settlement as 1 could : but the 
blo(^ feud smouldered the while, and when I was safe 
back at Fort Tregear, Dokola, a brother of the 
dead Chief, went forth and ambuscaded a party going 
to bazar. He secured three of them. One was a small 
boy, wad though all were of the village of Sberkor, none 
ol them had anything to do with the death of Vantura. 
4gain 1 ha^to sally forth, and after a most adventurous 
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hunt, which included a surprise attack on the village of 
Dokola, I finally succeeded in capturuig^ him. The 
Chief Dokola missed hanging by the skin of his teefli, 
for the gallows was being constructefl when a wire was 
received from Government to stay proceedings, and he 
was subsequently deported. Ho lived, however, to be 
released at the second Jubilee celebration of the Queen* 
Empress Victoria, and returned to his village. But tiie 
shadow of the rope was on him ; for, being desirous of 
performing a special sacrifice, he planned and carried 
out the murder of a Sadhu, or religious Hindu mendi- 
cant, who was on his way through the hills to Burm&. 
He escaped detection for some time, but the murder 
was finally brought home to him and he was eventually 
hanged. . 

All the hill tribes are extremely superstitious. They 
have a wholesome dread of the evil eye, and ascribe 
the possession of all sorts of malignant powers to the 
person reputed to possess such an eye. In 1893 I 
went with an escort to Fort Haka, in the Southern Chin 
Hills, to fetch transport mules, and was accompanied by 
a party of Fannais as transport coolies. On my arrival 
at Fort Haka the villagers went in a body to the 
Political Officer and besought him to have these men 
removed, as they all possessed the evil eye, and there 
was a general stampede which necessitated the sending 
away of my coolies. 

They have a great terror of witchcraft, and a grim 
tragedy was enacted in 1898 when I was Superintend- 
ent of the South Lushai Hills. An aged Chieftainess, 
by name Darbilli, head of the Fannai clan, was Bio)( 
unto death, and accused certain of her own villageni 
of having caused her illness through witchcraft. Thll^ 
nows spread rapidly through the tribe, and a body 
men collected, headed by a Chief’s son. At early ^wn 
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nuhed the houses of the suspected persons, and 
daughtered all tbey could lay hands on->man, woman 
and child; the livers were torn out and a portion was 
despatchod in all haste to the sick Chieftainess as a 
specific for her complaint ; but she had breathed her last 
before the arrival of the potent medicine. The livmrs 
cut into minute pieces were eaten by all the tribe, and 
distributed throughout the hills as a charm against 
witchcraft. Only six or seven of the suspected persons' 
escaped — one a mere lad ; and though he was badly cut 
all over bis body, he managed to crawl away into the 
jmgle and escape observation. I had the boy in 
hospital for several weeks, and am glad to say he 
recovered. He was the principal witness in procuring 
the sentencing of several of the assailants to lengthy 
periods of imprisonment. I had to find a separate 
site for the poor wretches who escaped ; for no village 
would admit them, and to this day they remain outcasts 
and are an object of dread to all the tribes. During 
my visit south to enquire into the shooting of Vantura 
I was fortunate enough to be the means of procuring 
the release of six- captives that had been tahen in a 
raid on the Arracan Hill Tracts, and from them I 
received corroborative evidence of the decapitating 
habits of these people. One of the captives, a young 
woman, being in an advanced state of pregnancy, was 
unable to keep up with the victorious raiders. Her 
head was severed, her body cut open, and the head of 
the unborn babe was also cut o£F, As a rule female 
oaptives ore well treated once they reach the village of 
the conquerors, and provided they escape from all the 
attendant rites of victory. They frequently marry and 
gettle down happily amongst their captors, or form 
Um$tm which bind them to the village. An instance 
of this occurred amongst these very captives whom I 
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had released. She was a young woman who «ioa|ted 
from our post at Fort Tregear and tried to gotIbMMdi to 
the village whence we had taken her in order to 
her fancy*man. It was four dayt^ march, and On 
the way she fell and injured her knees, and baing. 
retaken by our men was brought back to the post. 
It was not till she finally reached her own viUaga 
in the Arracan Hill Tracts, after a long journey vid 
Chittagong and Akyab, that she became reconciled to 
her freedom. 

When the captives were surrendered to me they were 
stark naked, and the Kukis refused to give them 
cloths. I ordered my men to secure as many cloths as 
Were necessary from the bodies of the young braves 
who were standing about. This order the little Goor* 
khas carried out with great pleasure, and the women 
were soon supplied with a sufficiency of clothing. 

A most interesting note exists from the pen of a 
traveller in the last century, and I give it in full, as 
it contains, on the whole, a wonderfully accurate 
knowledge of the Kukis, and proves that the officials of 
that remote age had opportunities of mixing with the 
wild tribes and acquiring an excellent knowledge of 
their ways and customs. From the French of Mcmsieur 
Bouchesriche, who translated the original from the 
English of J. Rennel, Chief Engineer of Bengal, styled 
“Upon the Religion, the Manners, Laws, and the 
Customs of the Kukis, or Inhabitants of the Tipra 
Mountains,” published at Leipsio in 1800, and quoted in 
Captain Lewin’s “Chittagong Hill Tracts and the 
Dwellets Therein,” published by the Bengal Govemmeidi 
in 1870:— 

“The nation which inhabits the hills to the East' (d Bsagll 
give to the Qraator (he name (d Patyen ot Patdiin. 
believe thrt in every tree residei a daily, that titeson sad>iaslii| 
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•N godii uid that mnah^ nodcrad bf them to thaw d«tie» 
of Mopodaiy impoituioe ii agreeable to Fatyent the gsaat 
Chmior* 

II a man of this nation should happen to skj 
another, neither the Chief ma any of the relations of 
the deceased have the right of vengeanoe, but if tiie 
brother or near relation choose to kill the murderer, 
tt<me has the right to prevent them. 

When a Kuki is ts^en in theft, or any other crime, 
the Qiiel can compel him to reimburse the persons who 
have been injured by his misdeed, and after giving his 
decamon the Chief is entitled to a fee. The criminal 
and the aggrieved party are compelled to give a feast to 
their respective tribes. 

* The Kukis formerly were not in the habit of killing 
all women found by them in the dwelling of their 
adversaries. 

The origin of the present barbarous custom is 
indeed angular enough. A woman who was engaged 
working in the fields asked another why she had come 
so late to her sowing. She replied that her husband 
having just started cm the war path, she had been 
detained in preparing his food and other necessary 
amngements. One of the enemies of her tribe heard 
her say this, and became very angry that she had thus 
■ooooured one who had gone out to do injury to his 
tsibe. He bethought himself also that if the women 
did not take care of the house and prepare their 
hnsbands* food when going on the war path, consider- 
rible inoonvenienoe would accrue. Since then ihe 
Kirips always cut off the heads of the women of 
vancpdahad enemies, and are more murderously disposed 
to ‘'iriio may be witii child. A Kuki who, in 
n vfllage, can kill a woman big with child, 
ami abtau both her head mid that of the unborn infant.. 
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is thought to have committed a most meiifanioiu #oly as 
with one blow he has destrdyed two enemies. 

The marriage customs mnong the pec^de ace is 
follows: — ^When a rich man desires take to wife a 
certain girl, he makes a present of four or five head of 
cattle (gyal) to her parents, and forthwith takes her lo 
his home; her parents kill the gyal, and having cooked 
much rice and brewed much liquor they give a great 
feast to all relations and kin. Poorer people follow the 
same custom in accordance with their means. Knkis 
are allowed to marry without regard to blood relation- 
ship, only a mother may not wed with her son. If tiie 
woman have a son by her husband, the marriage is 
indissoluble, but if they do not agree, and have no son, 
the husband can cast off his wife and take another. 

The Kukis have no idea of hell or heaven, or of any 
punishment for evil deeds or reward for good actions. 
They do believe, however, that when a person dies a 
spirit seizes bis soul and carries it off, and at the moment 
of bis being carried off whatever is named the dead 
man will obtain and enjoy hereafter. 

This people eat the flesh of the elephant, pigs and 
other animals, and if they happen to find a dead beast 
they do not hesitate to dry its flesh for consumption. 
When a tribe determines to make war they smid out 
spies to discover the position and force of their enemy, 
as well as to find out the path. They then lay an 
ambush at night, and at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning 
they fall with fury on the unsuspecting villagers and cat 
them up^ Their weapons are sword, lance, and bow 
and arrow. If an enemy abandon his village they slay 
all the women and children who may be found in 
and carry off everything they can lay hands on, Iml it 
the enemy, having learned their design, hM tild 
eonxage to laeetthe onslanghtthey qnielly 
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wtam to their village. If the Kokie aee a star very 
near the mocm, they look upon it as a cwtain dgn of an 
intended aeaault on then village, and they paas the night 
under arms. They frequently lie in wait in the jungle 
and patha near their village and kill any who may para 
that way. 

When the Kukis are thus in ambush leech-bites or 
enake-bites will not draw the faintest cry from tliem nor 
make them quit their hiding-place. The man who brings 
back the head of a foe is sure of universal applause. If 
two tribes, when fighting hand-to-hand, see that the 
victory is uncertain, they make a signal to suspend the 
combat, and send out ambassadors to negotiate a peace. 
They call upon sun and moon to witness the sincerity 
of their proposals, and peace is ratified with a grand 
feast. But if one tribe is weaker than the other and 
succumbs in the conflict, they are compelled to pay 
a yearly tribute in rice, cattle, slaves, or arms. 

In ^e field the Kukis’ provisions consist of yams 
and rice boiled to a cake in bamboo. They are thus 
enabled to dispense with cooking, and can make long 
and rapid marches without fatigue. Th^ massacre 
without pity men, women and children, reserving only 
(K iff h as they wish for slaves. They carry away the 
of the slain in leather sacks, and are careful if 
possible to keep their hands unwashed and bloody. The 
riaughter is always crowned by a big feast, where they 
indulge in the grim pleasantry of filling the mouths of 
^ heads they have cut off with food, saying “Eat, 
your hunger and thirst. In the same way that 
I tavc dlain you may my children kill yours.” This 
least ia repeated a second time in the course of the 
eil^lditbn, and as often as possible news is sent to 
ylHageas to thdr success and the number of heads 
H yfy * hlivh tak^. Whenever it is known that heeds 
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have been obtained the whole village evinoeatiiallpildi«i 
satisfaction. They make head>dres8eB witib beM AmI 
preeiooB things, and taking with them latge in|ll|ll|Qa 
spirits go to meet the conquerors. During tile 
they blow reed pipes, strike gongs, and make *4bA 
woods resound with rude music. When they meet tiie 
conquerors they break into song and dance, and give 
themselves up to the expression of the most frantic 
enjoyment. When a married man brings his wife a 
head they pledge one another alternately in horns of 
liquor, and she even washes his bloody hands in the 
liquor that they drink. As soon as the oonqnerws 
reach their village they assemble before the Cihief’s 
house and make a pyramid of the heads they have 
taken. Round this monument of their victory they 
dance and driuk until, as a rule, they fall from sheer 
intoxication. 

They kill by thrust of spear some pigs and gyal and 
make a fresh feast in which the liquor is not spared. 
The principal men of the tribes place their enemies 
heads on temboo poles, and these they place on the 
tombs of their ancestors. The man who brings most 
heads receives from the richest persons in the tribe 
presents of cattle and liquor, and when any of the 
enemy have been brought in alive, the Chiefs who have 
not taken part in the expedition are allowed to slaughter 
these unhappy captives. 

The artificers of all warlike weapons are confined to 
certain tribes. The others are quite ignorant rf all 
handicrdft. 

The women do all the house-work. The men are 
employed in hunting, in cultivating and in war. They 
know no division of time, save from day to day. 
days after the Inrtii of a son and three 
that (tf a daughter tiiey give a feast to all 
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TIm oereiiHniy eommcmoM by the plaoinfc of a pole 
before the hooee ; 1h^ then kill a gyal or pig, and 
drink is served oat od ttifthim. The day oondn^ with 
song and dance.* Those Knkis whom nature or aoeidmit 
has rendered incapable of reiwodaction keep no house. 
They live from door to door like religions mendicants. 
When one presents himself at the house of a rich man 
the owner ties a long string of red and white stones to a 
bamboo to guard against impotence, and gives alms to 
the mendicant and feasts the village. They pay 
superstitious homage to these red and white stones. 

When a man dies his relations kill a pig or gyal and 
boil the flesh. They cover the corpse with a piece of 
dothj poor a little liquor into its mouth, of which they 
all flnt partake, as a species of offering to the deceased 
man. This ceremony is repeated at intervals for many 
days. They afterwards place the body on a low plat- 
form of split bamboo. They pierce the corpse in several 
places and light a slow fire underneath, so as to dry the 
body. They then wrap it in a shroud and bury it, and 
for a year afterwards they offer the first fruits of their 
enps on the tomb. Some tribes pay different honors to 
tile dead. They cover the body in doth and matting, 
and suspend it from the branches of a lofty tree ; when 
thefledi is quite decomposed they collect the bones, 
clean them and preserve them in a vase. This they 
open on all important occasions, pretending that in 
consulting the bones they are following the wishes of 
tiieir deceased relative, 

A widow of the tribe is compelled to remain for a 
year bende the tomb of her deceased husband, whither 
the family bring her food. If she dies daring this year 
they iny her funeral honours, but if she survives they 
bar to her house and cdebcate her return by 
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When s Euld learee three aone the «ld|eat Midi 
youngest share the inheritance; the second has ilsdldN|t» 
If he leaves no sons his goods fall to his brothes% ili4 
if he has no brothers they become the property of ^ 
Chief of the tribe. 

In the spring of 1776 many Kukis visited 
Charles Crofter, who was the Commandant for 
English East India Company at Islamabad.* They 
appeared very satisfied with their reception, executed 
their dances, and promised to return after the harvest. 

*IiUmabad, the Moghul name for Chittagong. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tip&ra tribe— The 8 ept > History, note of Mahan^ah of 
Hill Tipftra— Marriage— Birth — Divorce— Bucceasion — 
Death— Physique— Religion — Pujas — Super s t i t i o n s . 
Banjagisi or Pankhos — Tribe — Origin of Tribe- 
Septs — Personal description, Marriage — Religion — 

Inheritance— Death rites. Mro tribe— Origin— Septs — 
Religion — Locality — Physique — Marriage — Death rites. 
KumI tribe — Derivation of name— Locality — Charac- 
teristic of Village— Marriage— Death rites. Khyang 
trjbe— Religion — Death rites— Dress of women. 

chapter 1 propose to deal with Tipdras and 
the remaining tribes residing in the Hill Tracts. These 
may all safely be grouped together, and a short note on 
each tribe will give the reader any interesting peculiarity 
of thrir manners and customs. 

Tipdrat. 

The*TipdraB in the Chittagong Hill Tracts number 
23,341, and are scattered tbrougbout the district. This 
tribe is also called Tripura, and is divided into two 
dasses, the Puiani, or Tip&ras proper, and Jamatiyas. 

The following sub-castes or septs exist in the Hill 
Tracts: — 

1. Hspu^. 7. Hakler. 

2. Jamatijaoi Aohlong. 8. Eewar. 

3. Phadong. 9. Tombai. 

4. Naitoog. 10. Daindal:. 

6. Husci. 11. Garbing. 

6. Noatiya or Momngs. 12. Biong. 

TlUhine^ority of the Tipdras in the district belong 
|l>,lhe, BJaog sept, which is undoubtedly oi Kuki 
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origin, but haa been admitted into the tiilp* 
Tipdras in the Chittagong Bill Tracts are eitvam^y 
igoiwant, and it is very difficult to collect any bisloiy M 
their origin. 'Tradition Bays*lhat they formerly T^ffiHitd 
in the hills to the south of the Matamuri rivctv alld 
that they were under the leadership of two brothers, by 
name Kilay and Banglay, who were karbaris or 
managers on behalf of the Tip&ra Raja Udaygiri. This 
is suf^rted by facts, for there are still people residing 
in these parts whose language is identical with the 
Riangs, but who are called Murungs by the Maghs. 
They are generally classed with the Mros, to whom the 
name Murung is equally applied : but in reality they 
are entirely separate. In the Census Report of 1901, 
for Bengal, Mr. Gait, c.s., states that the Jamatiyas 
originally came from Achlong in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Achlong is a small tributary of the Pheni 
river in the north of the Hill Tracts, but I can 
find no trace of occupancy in the neighbour- 
hood. On the other hand 1 have visited the ruins cd 
what is reputed to have been at one time the capital 
of the Tip^ra kingdom, situated on the Mynee river, 
a tributary of the Kassalong and separated only by 
a range of hills from the Pheni. Here there are ruins 
of a big house and four or five large tanks with remains 
of masonry ghats of fire-burnt bricks at each comer ; 
but wild elephants have worn these away by going to 
and coming from their baths. Dense tree and ceme 
forests overgrow the site, but amongst the trees remain 
some fine specimens of cultivated mangoes. Ridges 
on the surface of the ground are traceable in the 
forests, giving proof of a period when the whole country 
was under rice cultivation, and there mm»t have been « 
very big settlement of Tipiras in these parts. The 
is, new in the heart of the Kaamlonff forest roMIVti 
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*niif 1VM, I imaging the original homo of the Jamn- 
^faa. 

I have compiled the following bri^ aceonnt of the 
royal hunily of the Ttpftra Raj from notes kindly {daoed 
at my disposal by Mr. Sandys, Prirate Secretary to His 
Highness the present Maharaja of Hill TipAra. 

The royal family of the TipAras, or Tripnras, claim 
a very early orig^, dating back to 600 B. C., while the 
frunily of ^ present Maharaja dates from 590 A. 0. 
He is the ninety-third in descent from Raja Biraraj, the 
founder of his dynasty. 

In the year 1512 the Tip&ras were at the height 
of t hei^* power, and captured Chittagong from the 
Mognls; hut they were subsequently driven out by 
the Arracanese with the help of the Portuguese, and 
tliMT capital of Oodaipore was sacked in 1587. The 
TipAraldngdom was subsequently continuously attacked 
by the Moguls, and much of its territory was lost. In 
1761, tile East Indian Company, to whom the previous 
year Chittagong had been ceded by treaty with the 
Muttiwnmadan Governor of Bengal, ordered Hr. Verelest, 
th e«^ chief representative at Chittagong, to co-operate 
with the Mc^uls and attack TipAra. This he proceeded 
.to do, hut the TipAra Raja placed himself in the 
of the British Commander. In spite of this 
his kingdom was desolated by the Mogul force, and 
he was forced to pay for the total cost of the expedi- 
tion, but the independence of his kingdom was not 
intofered with; and in 1809 the Raja was invested 
with the insignia of kingship as regards the Hills, while 
the courts gave him possession of the lands in 

the plains.” And at the present day, to quote Sir 

in Ms N<wtii-£ast Frontier of 
n«. gal) page 272 llie Raja, who is an ordinary 
Bengali 2airiiidar in the plains, rrigns an independent 
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prince over 3,000 squaro mike of upknd, and ii($$ 
muij years a more absolute monarch than SehMili w 
Pattiala, owning no law but hia own BOfeniffH wil^ 
bound by no treaty, subject to no oontroL” ' ^ 

The rulers of Tip4ra have assisted the 
Government at various periods : — 

In 1824, during the Burmese War. 

In 1857, when the 34th Native Infantry muti> 
nied at Chittagong, all the mutmeers found 
within the limits of the State were arrested and 
delivered up to the British authorities. 

In 1870*1871, by providing coolies for trans* 
port purposes for the Lushai Expedition. 

The present Maharaja of Independent Hill Tip6ra 
is Eshan Chandra Manikya. 

The Tipdras in the Hill Tracts recognise the circle 
Chief as their head, but revere the Maharaja as head of 
the whole tribe. 

As regards marriage the septs may intermarry 
freely, nor is there any objection to matrimony outside 
the limits of the tribe. They are nomadic, moving 
backwards and forwards between the Hill Tracts and 
Hill Tipira, according to their jUmiiig requirements. 
Any outsider can be admitted into the tribe, and the 
only qualification is a feast given by the candidate to 
his new fellow*tribesmen. 

Marriage is settled by the parents. When a suit- 
able girl has been selected two friends are despatched 
to her house with two bottles of liquor and settle all 
details, induding the date of marriage. No price is 
paid, but after the marriage feast the bridegroom has 
to take up his abode in the bride’s house and becoolka 
a member of the family for the ipace of two yean^ 
during which time he must work with and for 
iainiiy* Tljie idiole of the cotton crop of t]iodMl% 
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iMflrved for hit benefit to enable him to buy things for 
biauelf, so that on the expiry of the two years he 
may have no diffioolty in setting np his own home. 
Doling this period the couple live together as man 
and wife, and on its expiry they start on their own 
aeooont. 

A woman is unclean for fifteen days after child- 
birth, and a pipis is then performed called Gbmg Sale. 
An altar is erected in the river, and flowers, fruits, 
Ac., are placed on it. According to the means of the 
fiunily six fowls, or two goats and six fowls, are sacrificed 
in the water near the altar, and their heads are placed 
near tiie other offerings. The woman having Itothed 
henelf and put on new clothes comes and makes 
obeisance before the altar, and is then oonsiderod 
purified and can resume her household duties. The 
puja must take place at any rate fifteen days after the 
birth of a child, but if the woman cannot attend 
through sickness, she goes through a purification in her 
house, when warm water may be used. Tradition 
states that formerly a price was demanded for the girl 
sought in marriage, but the man who paid in this way, 
together with his young wife, suddenly died shortly 
after marriage, and the practice was discontinued. 

Divorce can be arranged for by mutual consent, but 
should either party wish to separate without due reason, 
they must pay Rs. 136 as compensation and provide a 
pig for the benefit of the community. 

The laws that govern succession are somewhat 
different from those in use among the other tribes. 
If during the father’s lifetime the eldest son separates 
himself from the family and starts a home on his own 
account, he forfeits all claim to inherit any of the 
property, which then descends to the younger son. If, 
ho^gerer, he elects to remain'always in his father’s house. 
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he inherits the whole of the property, and tiie 
sons have no share whatever. ^ 

With the exception that the men are taller, thnil|W 
but slight difference in the general appearanoi||i|pi 
Tipiras as compared with the rest of the KnH 
The women are comely and their dress and omamenta 
are identical with that of the Maghs. The religion of the 
Tip^ras is a compound of Hinduism and Animism. Th^ 
believe in one supreme God and several minor deities, 
male and female; they also believe in hkutB or demons. 

Their principal puja is to Garaia, who is worshipped 
on Bishu day, which corresponds to the Magh festival 
of Mahamoni and takes place on the last day of the 
Maghy year. Much respect is shown to Bhut, or Bura* 
ha, and his son, Jhampira, the King of the Demons. 
These reside in the forests, and are capable of working 
all sorts of evil. 


The Tipdras believe in a hereafter — a pleasant Imd 
where those chat have done good will live in comfort 
and ease. In this heaven both sexes have equal rights. 
A land of barrenness where there is ceaseless toil with- 


out any good result, and constant harassment by hhutSf 
awaits the evil doer. This belief is identical in every 
respect to that held by the Lushais. 

The Tip&ras are very superstitious. 

It is exceedingly unlucky for a kite to settle on the 
roof of the house, for a dog to jump up on to the roof, 
or for a crow to sit and caw on the roof early in the 
morning. 

Sho^ the centre beam of the roof sag at all, tha 
house is abandoned and a new one built. If the house is 
destroyed by fire, on no account must a new one btt 
erected on (he same site. 

Should the steps break while ascenduig to or descfli^ 
kg hwoi the house, misfortane is sure tc 
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SlMMsild ft person ftbont to take ft jonmey meet with en 
empty water>pot, or see ft deed body of any sort, he will 
be advis^ to pat <dE his departure; while if a peism 
■neeses bdiind his badi when he is on the point of leaT- 
ing the house to start on his journey it must be at onoe 
abandoned. 

Any dream in oonnection with fire, charcoal mr 
smoke of a eat jttm, eating anything acid, of the dead, 
of having the hair cut, losing a tooth, or journeying 
down stream is aingularly unlucky. To dream of small 
fishes or milk, of eating parched grain, of an umbrella, 
cap, dioes or sandals, riding a horse or elephant, cross- 
ing or going up-stream, possessing long hair is, however, 
a good omen. It is also exceedingly lucky if a snake 
crosses the path from right to left, but crossing from 
left to right will bring bad luck. The Tipdras bum 
their dead. The body is washed and dressed in new 
clothes and remains in the house from one to three days, 
to enable the relatives to assemble. It is then taken to 
the funeral pyre and burnt with the head to the west. 
A male has six layers and a female seven layers of wood 
in the pyre, the female getting the extra layer as a com- 
pliment for her life-long discharge of the duties of the 
home. The ashes are thrown into the water. A meal 
is supplied to the corpse while in the house, and for 
seven days after the burning some food will be placed at 
the site where the body is burned. The skraddha or 
funeral ceremony is observed for both sexes, and should 
if possible take place within a year of death; but till 
sudh a time as this ceremony has been duly performed, 
a meal must be placed once a month on the site where 
the body was burned. 

Bcuyogit and Pankhot, 

Theew two tribes are very closely elUed; in fact the 
paj^difEeiWiiee noticeable to Ihe ordinuy perKn is that 
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the Banjogi dresBea his hair in a knot on the top ol Hi# 
heady while ’Bankho dresses his in a knot at th# 
of the head. The name Banjogi is derived from 
a ioresty and ** jogi,” wanderer : but 1 can find no deilvB* 
tion for the Pankho. 1 consider these tribes to be oS> 
shoots of the " Lais,” who occupy the Chin BiUs 
between the Tashon country in the north and the Zan 
country in the south. The tribal influence of Hie 
'‘Lais” extends from the Burma boundary 6n the east 
to the Lushai country on the west. The Lais undoabt- 
edly, in old days, were to be found in Arracan and its 
HiU Tracts, for we find mention of them among the 
earliest of the records of our dealings with the Raja of 
Arracan. A letter received about June 24th 1787, 
from the Raja of Arracan to the Chief of Chittagong^ 
reads thus: — 

**OuT territories are composed of five hundred and sixty 
countries, and we have been ever on terms of friendship, and the 
inhabitants of other countries willinglj and freely trade wifii the 
countries belonging to each of us. A person named Ktoty having 
absconded from our country, tSok refuge in yours. I did not, 
however, pursue him with a force, but sent a letter of friendship 
on the subjeot, desiring that Eroty might be given up to me ; yon, 
eonudering your own power and the extent of your poBseerions, 
refused to send him to me. I, also, am possessed of an extensivw 
country; and Eroty, in consequence of his disobedient oondaob 
and the strength of my Eing's good fortime, was destroyed. 

« Domoan Ghakma and Eiroopa ‘ Lnis,’ Merrings and oUier 
inhabitants of Arracan have now absconded and taken refuge near 
the monntainB within your border, and exercise depredatioUS on 
the people belonging to both countries, and they moreover 
murdered an Englishman at the mouth of the Naf, and stolo 
away everyHiing he had with him. Hearing of this I am coma' 
to your boundaries with an army in order to seise them, beoatnty 
they have deserted their own country, and, disobedient to mjr 
King, exercise the profession of robl^. It is ndt proper HhiA 
you riionld give aitylum to fiiem or other Ifaghs triio lua)| 
abloeiri«Afron<Aini^and you will do right to drive 
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flRNI yvta wnatiy that our friandahip may remain perf eot, and 
ttal the iv>ad of tiwraUon and merdmnta may be eeonred. If 
yott do not drive them from yonr oonntry and give them np, 
I ehall be under the neoeeriiy of seeking them ont with an army, 
in whaterer part of j^mr territories they may be. I send this 
letter by Mahanuned Waasene. Upon reompt of it entirely drive 
the Magba from yonr oonntry, or if you mean to give them an 
asylum, return me an answer immediately.” 

This bombastic effusion is of great historical interest 
to the Chittagong Hill Tracts, as it deals with no less 
than fonr of the tribes inhabiting the district at the 
Resent day, namely Maghs, Chakmas, Merrings 
(Hnrnngs) and Lais (Pankho and Banjogi). It also 
corroborates the Magh history relative to the movements 
of Bohmong Ronglafru, who probably left the Arracan 
conrt without permission. 

The small remnants of these two tribes are scattered 
about the Hill Tracts ; and they are doubtless becoming 
extinct, for Captain Lewin, in his “ Hill Tracts and 
the Dwellers therein,” gives the numbers in 1865 as 
3,000, but the Census of 1901 returns only 1,680, and 
of this total there are only 144 Pankhos. I have met 
with a few Banjogis and Pankhos in the Lushai Hills 
living in the yillages on the upper Kolodyne river, and 
can recall an old Pankho Chief, by name Tingtna, who 
vras a good friend to me on more than one occasion 
when 1 visited his village in those troublous days. 

The Banjogis have three Bepts~(l) Doi Tlung, (2) 
Lon Sing, and (3) Sunkla. Of these the Sunklas are 
considered the highest in importance, and a Sunkla 
bride commands a higher price in the matrimonial 
market. There is, however, no restriction to inter- 
marriage between the septs. The Pankhos have only 
two 8^^ tile Pankho and Vanzang, and both are equal. 
Iptonutufriage between Pankho and Banjogi is allowed, 
halt pat nith other tribes. 
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Their personal description tallies with that giviMi al 
the Kokis, aaye that the girls and women UmrotMit' 
breasts uncovered, and wear a shorter petticoat thttft Hio 
Eukis. This garment they keep up by means of teKit 
girdles of various pattern, and a young lady 
appeared before me recently wore six girdles, finishtng 
up with one composed of brass rattles which she wore 
half-way across the hips. On her head she had a 
chaplet of beads worked by herself into quaint patterns, 
and round her neck she had a dozen different sizes of 
bead necklaces. Her costume may be described as bead 
and brass and little else beside, and yet she displayed 
the greatest tang froid and answered my questions with 
cheery readiness. They possess no history or tradition 
that I have been able to discover, and, like the Eukis, 
they are of nomadic habits. A noticeable fact is that 
they alone of ail the tribes do not allow polygamy. 
Their marriage rites are simple. The parents choose 
a suitable girl as a bride, and send two male friends to 
tile bride’s parents to broach the subject of matrimony. 

If the girl and her parents approve, they return and 
communicate the fact and the price is settled. This 
varies between tlurty and a hundred and fifty rupees. 
The sum is either paid in full or by instalments, or 
by labour for the parents of the bride. The actual 
ceremony consists in slaying a fowl by beating it on the 
breast with the flat side of a dao until blood oozes from 
the mouth. One of the friends then dips the first finger 
of his right hand into the blood, and makes a mark on 
the foreha^ of the bride and bridegroom. He then 
informs them that they are man and wife, and the usual 
feasting follows. .Of the two tribes the Banjogis are 
the more prosperous and indulge in great feasts, but 
the Pankhos have to content themselves with a very 
ktopble show. 
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They hare Tery little in the way of religien, but 
aelmowledge a eniveieal God whon they call Koaoig.*’ 
Tlwyalao pn^pttiate a a|nrit called “ K<»imBol,” to 
whom they saorifioe a fowl, leaving a email portion of 
the fleah for the ajMiit and devouring the reat them* 
aelvea. They take a condderaUe time to make up their 
mind as to whether they shall have a sacrifice; and whmi 
they have settled this ^Uffioult point, they place a piece 
of string round each wrist to remind them that they 
have pledged themselves to propitiate Komu Bol. A 
month or two afterwards, if things have not gone well 
with them, they sacrifice the fowl, remove the strings 
from the wrists, and proudly wear a tuft of feathers tied 
with a string round the neck. Nearly every member of 
the l^be one meets wears the string round the wrists, 
but very few get as far as having it round their necks, 
and Komu Bol must indeed be a long>suffenng spirit. 
This parsimony is characteristic of the Lais, whose 
<me endeavour is to propitiate the spirits as cheajfiy 
and to make promises suffice for as long a time as 
possible. When delay can no longer be made they 
start with the lowest article on the sacrificial list, namely 
a dubious fowl’s egg, and slowly, very slowly, mount 
up till the climax of propitiation is reached in the 
sacrifice of a gyal. But it will take two or three genera* 
tions to arrive at the great sacrifice. 

Inheritance is in the male line alone, and the 
youngest son receives the larger share of the property. 

I have been at the funeral of a Banjogi of position, 
a nd the following is a brief account : — 

The dead body, that of an old gentleman, was dedmd 
out in new clothes, his face painted, and the tail 
feathers of the hhmraj were stuck in the hair. The 
eoipse was placed in a sitting position on the floor at 
the end of the house facing the entrance. A feast was 
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ptepuoA, and every one was at liberty to oometj 
hare food and drink with the corpse. The sbilMl||it lift 
latter was placed by its aide on the right, tift iMrilW 
relatives spent all their time in feasting ttid dsifdciilig 
and droning oat a sort of di^ dilating on the estilnidble 
qualities of the dear departed. The widow, weeping 
liquor, would occasionally fan the corpse and drive away 
the flies with a fan mado from the tail feathers of tile 
toucan, or greater hombill. This went on for twenty* 
four hours. In t^ meanwhile a grave had been dug 
outside the house, near to the platform that is found in 
front of each house. It was dug east and west, and to 
the right, at the bottom of the grave, a space was 
tunnelled out. When this was ready the corpse was 
straightened out and wrapped in its cloths, together 
with a spear and a water-bottle, and lowered into the 
grave with the head placed to the east inside the 
tunnel. The open side of this was closed in with 
split bamboo and the grave filled up. The tunnel is 
made so that loose earth shall not fall on the corpse. 
This custom of burial is followed by Muhammadans, 
who, however, lay the corpse with the head to the 
west. 

Captain Lewin, in his “ Hill Tracts and the Dwellers 
therein,” gives an account of the creation of man as 
narrated to him by a Banjogi, and I give it in full as all 
the tribes of the Kuki group have the legend on nearly 
identical lines : — “ Formerly our ancestors came out of a 
cave in the earth, and we had one great Chief, named 
Tlandropa. He it was who first domesticated the Gyal ; 
he was so powerful that he married Qod’s doubter* 
There were great festivities at the marriage, and 
Tlandropa made GKxl a present of a famous Gun that he 
had. You can still hear (he Gun; (he thunder is (lift 
sound of it. At the marriage, our Chief caUed Hft 



OWi rfi lo ht^ to Mf • fmrfCfcMagft tte/utgle toOod’i 
Viwie, ud they aU glad^ fif9 aMUtooM to 
tlio bride, fttt aare the ak^ (the bulak numkey ii bi$ 
iffandaon) and tbe eaithwnrm; and on this aoooant they 
were coned, and cannot look on the Son withoot dying. 
The cave vriienoe man fint came out ia in the Lushai 
coontry dose to Vanhnilens’s village, of the Burdaiya 
tribe; it can be seen to thia day, but no one can 
entor. If one listena outside, the deep notes of the 
gong and the sound of men’s voices din still be heard. 
Some time after Tlandropa’s marriage all tlie country 
became on fire, and God’s daughter told us to come 
down to the sea-coast, where it is cool. That was how 
we fint came into this country. At that time mankind 
and the birds and beasts all spoke one language. Then 
God’s daughter complained to her father that her tribe 
were unable to kill the animals for food, as they talked 
and begged for life with pitiful words, making the 
hearts of men soft, so that they could not slay them. 
On this, God took from the beasts and birds the 
power of speech, and food became plentiful among ns. 
We eat eyery living thing that cannot speak. At that 
time, also, when the great fire broke from tbe eartii, 
the world became dark and men broke up and scattered 
into clans and tribes. Their languages also became 
different. 

In tbe Lushai Expedition of 1888-89 Howsata, the 
I^dber Chiefs body was exhumed while searching for 
lientenant Stewart’s head. The body of the Chief was 
found in the tunnel, and with it lieutenant Stewart’s 
express rifle. The skull was recovered many months 
aft» in one of tbe Lais villages, and was buried in the 
cemetecy at Fort Haka, while other remains of this 
fpisBy-iniUtdered officer lie buried at the site of the 
Mdgtafi to the Chittagoi]^ Hill Tracts. 
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Jifro or MHi. 

This tribe I believe to be the tme aboriginal IbSm of 
the district, and it has certain peculiar oustoiis fliat 
divide it very distinctly from the other tribes. 

The tribe is known amongst themselves as Mro. The 
other hill tribes and plainsmen refer to them as 
Murungs : but this term is really only applicable to a 
sppt of the Tip&ras. 

Amongst the Mros there are five septs : — 

(1) Dengua, signifying the cultivated plantain 

tree. 

(2) Premsang, the cockscomb plant. 

(3) Kongloi, wild plantain tree. 

(4) Naizar, jack tree. 

(5) Gnaroo Qnar, mango tree. 

These trees, however, have no connection at the 
present day with tribal totems,” but it appears that 
totemistic worship existed in the remote past. At tiie 
present day the religion is Animistic. They profess a 
belief in a universal spirit whom they call Turai,” and 
show him a certain amount of reverence. But “ Oreng,” 
the spirit of water, is their most honored deity. In the 
month of July the whole of a village community will go 
to the side of running water and sacrifice a couple of 
goats and from twenty to thirty fowls. A miniature 
altar of bamboo is erected in the water. On this are 
placed rice-flour cakes and parched rice, and the spirit 
Oreng is invoked to make the /finw yield a good harvest 
and keep away sickness or any other ill-hap from the 
village. All oaths to be of binding nature must be sworn 
by Oreng, and are by gun, dao and tiger. 

The Mros also have a household deity whom they call 
^Snngtenng,” but he is of little importance. Th^ 
venerate the sun and the moon, but do not malm 
actual worship to either. They b^eve in no belreaft^ 
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HP Mttl comfhtB muadktkm fdloira dmOu ,Tli^ 
I jli p tB t CBd I h»f» nodoabi Aal moooiM of 

iiuMtliftiriba -wiB finally ndoplthis xaligioii. likn 

teaal <d the ivBiailiat poa^pB DO edaontkm wbatorar 

knd do not nnnt nny. 

The Mfof are acatteied over the hills to the treat of the 
Sangii liter, and thoae in tiie Mataimui tnlley. They 
are nomadae in habit, bat^this is dne to fotee of 
draanialBooea alone; for the VUIage nte has to be meted 
tdiH een<>*u>ding eoimt^ has become exhausted 
pba^. An'^idemic of cholera will also make them 
mote the tiOage. •* 

The men are physically veiy fine specimens, and the 
majorito are fair skinned, with non-Mongolian featoies. 
When permitted the moustache and beard grow freely, 
bat aa a rule the hairs of the beard are pulled out by the 
(not, and only the moustache is grown. The men wear 
bine loin elodis, which they tie in a vary enrions way, 
bating a strip two or three feet in length to hang down 
batund. This custom has earned them the nidcname of 
he monkey tribe from the other hill tribes. When a 
party of Ifros are going on a journey to a distmioe from 
lials tillage, each member of the party will pluck a piece 
ifaiiaa gmse, and, going to a stream, the senior of the 


|||ty ttBt enter toe water and invoke toe aid of “ Oreng,” 

ilbm whiah eadi person will stick their pkoe of grass into 

pa earto or sand at toe edge of toe stream and then set 
Bhriii, bn todr journey. 

UtO0 are natarally very timid and keep very 
Of thmr own history they know 
helieto tbay migratod from the Artaoan 
ownad aOegiadMe to <ma 

at ™***»** ' of Ananaik *■****■ 
il ^Amacan waaiNmaae iiiitim 
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fourteenth century. The Mroe will adnit 
into their tribe. 

When marriage ia derided ugon, the Iciher ii^ 
of the bridegroom ttr a near rriariwa villbe Ae 
lady^e house, taking alm^ a present of mpeea 
three or lour fowls. The poesibilitiee of marrie|[e sna 
discnseed, and, if agreed upon, the presents are aomq^led} 
but if not the money is returned; the fowls, howurety 
are eaten. The marriage consists in paying the paida 
fixed i^n for the girl, which varies between fifty amd 
two hundred rupees; and in the general feasting at ttie 
ooremony a string is tied round the right wrist of al^ 
males attending. This string must be allowed to rot oil, 
and if removed intentionally bad luck will ensim. 
Marriage by elopement occurs, where both sides 'malte 
the best of the matter. A man also secures his wife 
serving for three years in his father‘in*law’B house* 
A Mro infant has to be named the day after hirtii. 
Sriection is first made of three or four likely namely bdd 
the final selection rests on the throw of two wmrki 
(small shells) or pieces of cut turmerio root. A name is 
mentioned and the cowries are thrown. If one cswnb 
falls with its lace down and the other ^th the feoe up, 
it is oousidered luricy and that name is selected, but, if 
both the cowries fall with faces up or faces down it is- 
considered unlucky, and the name is not aeleoled* A 
fresh name is mmiiioned and tiie performance xiq^aiited. 
The same rule applies to the pieces of cut tmntoric* H 
both cut ends appear uppermost it is unfentusefe, If 
one wbefe and ene mit «ftda^ear the rescllis au^ildiMWI 
and the awse k ehosea. 

The IfSQS bum thrir dead, end them 
period (risacufahig. 
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KmA 

Xwm «r jSXMii.— ^«re are aboat fifteen hundred of 
tiw tribe eelried in the Gbittagong Hill Treeti. The 
gnat majori^, bowerer, are settled on the Koladyne 
rim in Anaoan, the Census figures showing om fift^ 
thoosand resident in Burma. 

The word Kumi owes its derivation to the Arracanese 
eomponnd word kmif-mm, the word kwey signifying a 
dog and imn production, or the dog race— probably a 
delicate aUouon to the dog-eating propensities of the 
tribes. 

The tribe formerly resided in the hills near the upper 
Kclodyne rim in the Arracan Hill Tracts, bnt has 
nurred over into this district. They have no past history 
or recognised Chiefs. Each village community is under 
its own Baoja or Karbari (headman), and they own tribal 
allegiance to the Bohmong as the Chief of the country. 

In old days their village used to be stodcaded and 
carefully guided against sudden raids ; bnt nowadays 
^kej are quite unprotected, as all need for such precaution 
disai^eared with the annexation of the Lushai Hills and 
the disarmament of tiieir inhabitants. 

Their marriage customs are similar to those in vogue 
am<mg8t tiie other tribes of the Kuki group. In addition 
to the cash payment, the bridegroom has to give a certain 
number of spears and war daoa. This is a survival of 
the time when a tax was placed on matrimony to assist 
in keq^ng up tiie fighting strength of the village 
eeuySBunity sujqtlied with the necessary weapons of 
ifolUom a^ defence. At a marriage mnens are taken, 
antd era derided by the condition of the tongue of a foarl* 

A 00^ is killed by stisngulatiqn, and plucked and 
ffeied yHm. The toi^ue is afterwards pulled out bv 
IhptNi^ltdiioousiilted. U the edges of the tongue idw 
|(siiedbes|||i^ atnugh^ s^thep good htritis assukedii 
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but if thqr we found to be bent ia or onooM fjm ttl 
todcosnbebutbod. As intb tiie otW trfbei» 
the experiment can be zepeeted till sneoMS 
effort. A lew iff the soft leethars from nttder 
wing of the fowl ere tied with a freshH^nui thrasiis<ktl» 
right wrist oi the bride, and this bmoelet is wem W 
good luck till the feathers and sbing drop away of ilwir 
own aocoid. 

The dead are burned, and a enrions proeednre Is 
introduced in the preservation of the calcined zemauM 
of the bones. These are collected and wrapped np in a 
new piece of cloth, and are then placed in a small btmboo 
bouse erected for the purpose which partakes of tin 
nature of a family vault, for only the remains of the 
members of one family may occupy the same ho^. 
No repairs are made to this house, and a new one is 
erected when required. Once in every seven days, for a 
period extending to one year, a full meal is plao^ in the 
house containing the ashes. The same ceremony la 
followed for both sexes. There is no particular way oi 
laying the corpse on the funeral pyre, and no subsequent 
period of mourning. 

Kbyaiigi. 

The Ehyangs, or Kbayengs, principally live on the 
spurs of tile hill range which separates the Cbittagong 
Hill Tracts from Arracan. They call themselves ShS and 
are closely allied to the Chins. The Ehyangs in tiie 
district number about five hundred souls and are 
extremely shy, preferring to remain in the most 
inaooesail^ places, contraiy to the habits tiirir fello# 
tribesmen in Arraoan, where they are rapidly iissimilati<i|| 
the mannen'an4 customs of the Bmansm 

This tribes has no Bub^casteewa^^ and Its JWMpill 
and ans miirii tiie «««»« as tin etitee tliBktk 

seiKpem isMfr tenaoneias ate 
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anytiung else, tboogli they propitiate « houaehold deity 
called Nada Ga, and alao q»irit of water, which ia 
called Bo^ey. 

Th4 deatii rites are simple in the extreme. The body 
ia only kept for a night and there is no feasting. On the 
day it is burnt, the earthen codung-pots in use at 
the time of tlie deatii and m earthen liquor-pot are taken 
and smashed to pieces at the site of the funeral pyre, and 
a twnmg^ or clothes-basket is broken up. Water is poured 
on the ashes, but no fragments are kept and there is no 
subsequent mourning. 

The women wear very neat clothes. Young girls 
wear a jacket with no sleeves, and cut low in a V shape 
both in front and at the back. This has no opening and 
is slipped on over the head. It is beautifully woven in 
colours with the most elaborate patterns. The petticoat 
is worn long, almost reaching to the ankles. Their 
ornaments are similar to those worn by Magh women. 
The jacket mentioned is only worn by unmarried 
girls, who are also at liberty to expose their breasts; but 
a married women, as soon as she has a child, must adopt 
the strip of cloth as is worn by the Magh women, and 
keep her bosoms covered. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Festival8*>-The Mahamoni— Rangamati Mela— The KuOhg 
choi featt — Traditions of the creation-story of King 
Baranasi and his seven sons — the legend of ilamai- 
nnaroni— Chakma lullabies — Love*songs — Story of 

Dhanpati and the enchanted tree — Hill proverbs. 

1 PBOPOSB in this chapter to deal with some of the 
more important festivals and religions cwemonies in 
vogue amongst the hill tribes, and also to give the reader 
a general idea of their quaint folklore and traditions. 

Many of the fairy tales are extremely interesting, and 
are as carefully worked out in detail as those delightful 
tales of Hans Andersen that were the delight of our 
childish days. 

The lullabies used by the mothers to soothe their 
infants are full of tenderness, while the love-songs convey 
the pent-up emotions in quaintly pretty phrases, llie 
simil es may appear somewhat crude to our civilised ideas, 
hut it must be remembered that with these people they 
represent things in daily use and most essential to the 
general welfare of the community. To deal properly 
with this interesting subject would require a separate 
volume, as each tribe has its own store of folklore, I 
shall, therefore, confine myself to a narrative of those 
current in some form or other throughout the district. 

FetHvalt. 

Of the festivals the ** Mahamoni ” is certainly the 
most important, and in some form or other it is 
celebrated by all the tribes of the Hill Tracts, and is 
therefore deserving of a lengthy description. 
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The Mahamoni ia the great festival of the year 
^Mnnngrt the Magfas and Ghakmas, and marks die close of 
the year. It is celebrated on Bishu day, the last day of 
the Maghee year in honor of Bnddha Qaudama,* and the 
occasion is seized on to combine bosiness with pleasure 
and to thoroughly enjoy an tU fresco picnic of three days’ 
duration. The ceremonial dates fait in the second week 
of April, when the days are not too hot and the nights 
an pleasureably balmy. The principal meeting place is 
at a temple on the estates of the Mong Raja, situated in 
the rogtilftrion district of Chittagong, some two miles 
from &e banks of the Earnaphuli river. The site of the 
tempi** could not have been better selected. It is situated 
at the junction of the plains and hills in the midst of a 
beeutifnl grove of Nageswar trees (mma^rrsa). These 
trees afford excellent and ample shade to all for the 
purpose of bivouacking. They are in full bloom at this 
season, and fill the air with the delightful fragrance of 
their beautiful white flowers. As the days of the festival 
approach crowds of Haghs and Chakmas in village 
numbering from five to twenty or even more, 
may be met on road and river. They are a jovial 
throng, free from care, decked in holiday attire, and 
brimful of glee and laughter. The fatigues of the 
journey are unheeded in the round of light chaff, song 
and with which th^ beguile the tedium of the 

way. A drummer leads tiie procession, cheering any 
P u g ging spirit with a vigorous tattoo and his own comical 
gyrations, while every few minutes the party will, in an 
CT«*>— of good spirits, give forth in unison the “ hoya,” 
or hill cry. The parties consist principally of young men 

* BaddiM Ghaadama. also ealled Gavtama or Sakytomii the {onnder of 
>Bore eorreetly a great reformer of that religion, lived BOO B.O. 
and ie the dih Baddha. The son of the King of Ifagadha (Berarhheia 
fitted to lucre lived a fut life ae a yonth, bntitrnok with the ranety of 
^artUy tUagHi he hoeaina aa aieetio and tenoonoed hie worldly jimgteu. 
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9Dd maidens with one or two staid dderty P^Ktple as 
chaptTonm. The festiTsl is distinctly one foryond^ and 
tiie great majority of marriage-troths are pledged la tim 
silent shade of the Nageswar grove. To the west 
of the groves stands the temple, in the centre room of 
which, and facing the main entrance, sits an enonaons 
gilted alone figure of Gaudama over twenty feet ia 
height. This eutrauce is so narrow that two penona 
can scarcely pass in abreast, but the room is to these 
devotees their Holy of Holies. Around it runs a square 
vaulted corridor some ten or twelve feet in breadth and 
one hundred and sixty feet in length, which also has 
a narrow doorway in the centre opening out into a 
courtyard which is walled in. The priests are seated 
at the feet of the huge image on a high raised masonry 
platform, and there they tell their beads and await 
hurgem from the crowd of devotees that attend the 
festival. Each party of hill people as it arrives passes 
in front of the temple, and, without entering, makes 
obeisance to the image with folded hands and bent 
head, and then hurries o£E to secure a tree under which 
to camp. The native merchants from the plains, like 
vultures, have scented out the carcase, and collect in 
hundreds to fatten on the hillman’s hard earned and 
carelessly spent savings of the year. There are the 
ubiquitous Imniahs (money-lenders), with greasy smile 
and false weights, ready to advance a little on account 
on the security of the hillman’s silver jewelry. Brass 
workers with ihalis (plates) and lotat (water-pots) to 
tempt the coming bride, coppersmiths, sweetmeat-sellers, 
bathed in perspiration, assiduously manufacturing the 
snakey jelabi or stirring up the evil-looking rt^orgolM^^ 
both sweets, however, the delight of the hill people— 
clptir nua<dihnts with selections of various colored sUlu 
handkerchiefs and gaudy caps whidh will soon adopix 
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the |wetty heads of the Hagh girls, sellera of immi- 
tation silrw jewelry and colored glass beads and 
bracelets, who will all driTe a roaring trade, and also 
the vendors of oonoertinas and paper flowers, whose 
stook'in-trade is sore to be cleared out at a very hand- 
some margin of profit. Tlie usual variety of side-shows, 
each with its small tent or enclosed space and goigeons 
poster announcing the presence of the strong man of 
Aoa, the living skeleton, the performing dogs, parrots 
and pigeons, and numberless other marvels, the mys« 
terions glories of the peep-show, the exhilarating merry- 
go-ronnds, and many other excitements, each vying with 
the other for the generous patronage of the open- 
handed hill-folk. 

The hill people will spend the night in cooking, 
eating and discussing the probable delights of the 
morrow, and very little time will be allowed to rest 
wearied limbs that have probably tramped sixty miles 
or more across the hills in a couple of days. The 
festival day opens with great rejoicing. Outside the 
temple enclosure will be found the stalls of money- 
dmngers, who also sell colored wax candles, «iniilii.r to 
those that adorn our Christmas trees ; for part of the 
devotee’s doty is to light candles at the shrine of 
Buddha. Near the entrance gate of the temple are 
seated the shaven-headed and sa£Eron-robed “Thang 
Pmra,” or priests, each under his own umbrella and 
his beads with a vacant stare, while a heap of 
copper odaa grows in front of him. The parfy bearing 
tiieir candles then enter the temple, and going into 
tiio inner room prostrate themselves in humble ob^Lsance 
before the [great image. There they light their candles 
bad set them up at its feet, showering their coppers 
cm. tin platform on which the idol rests, ensnring a 
rich harvest for tire attendant p^fits. Then with a 
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contented ugh of duty fulfilled, they rue and adjourn to 
the outer corridor. Here they link arms and go round 
and round the square, laughing, singing and danoiag, 
lighting colored fusees — for the passage is quite daidc — 
and tluowing down paper crackers, while at intervals 
all join in the ‘^hoya,” which echoes and re-echoes 
through the corridor, and finally break into ripples of 
sound like peals of elfish laughter. The lads make 
quite free with their partners, and a general flirtation is 
freely indulged in. Occasionally the green-eyed 
monster, jealousy, steps in, when a young man takes off 
another’s sweetheart, or is too endearing in his demon- 
rations of friendship to the choice of another, but these 
ebullitions are soon smoothed oyer and harmony is 
restored. The temple is kept crammed full both day 
and night, but no Bengali may enter. They have no 
objection to the European walking in, but expect him to 
remove his boots when entering the temple. Outside, 
the fair is a veritable kaleidoscope of colour — dancing- 
boys gaily blowing whistles or playing concertinas ; the 
girls with Nageshwar blooms in their hair and decked 
out with all sorts of finery, the gifts of their ardent 
admirers and lovers : a truly happy crowd bent on fun 
and frolic. The two days pass away all too soon, and 
the party breaks up, the hill people to return to their 
every-day life and regale the less fortunate ones who 
have remained in the village with fabulous tales of 
the splendours they have seen and the magnificent time 
they have spent. The sacred grove is givm over to a 
Mahamoni for the Buddhists of the plains, a very tame 
affair in comparison with the one oelelnrated just before 
by these chil^en of the hills. 

Before reaching the age of ten, Magh and Chakna 
lads will go timmgh a religious rite ^ftroadnag in 
sigiiificance tiie confirnMitioa ceremony of tire CSiunili 
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of ISiiglaiid. All tlio kdc of the village who have 
naehed a soitable age are ammhled before the Khyong 
Qhiir, or villoge temple. The heads of the lade are 
Aiet shaved ai^ they ate then robed in the aaffron- 
oolored gowns ocnamon to the Bnddhist priesthood. 
Each lad is aooompeaied by his father or gnardiani and 
they are nuide to aeattiiena^ves in a semi* circle before 
the priest, with tiieb guardians seated* behind them. 
The guardians then place offerings, according to their 
means, before their respective charges, and also a little 
lighted eJUrtff or earthen-lamp, which they keep burning 
brightly daring the ceremony. The lads sit with folded 
hands and bowed heads, and make the responses after 
the priest, and are expected to keep tiieir thoughts 
wholly concentrated on religious matters throughout 
the ceremony. This ceremony is called Shiang-pruhpo 
by the Maghs, and is celebrated in the beginning of 
the year. It is in some cases repeated two or three 
times in after-life, but the ceremony then partakes of 
tiie nature of a penance. On the completion of the 
ceremony the lads must reside for a week or ten days 
in the Khyong Ghur, daring which time they dress 
live as the priest. On the expiry of this poriod of 
sednrion the ordinary every-day life is resumed. 

In former years, before our advance into the Lnshai 
country, there used to be an annual gathering of the 
sdaias at Bangamaiti, at which the Deputy Commissioner 
wed to csdi^ the confiding savage to live at peace 
wiffi IdionottioB, aitd return good for evil to those that 
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unMhpfotmg liainlet, |nittuig nil etMpI, j|pgJ|pi|N 
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These gtiheringe U|ieppeii.||^^ 

abandcnoedL la t909r^%elda eouJl ri|i,fiiiit(iiiiit ii(|i 
iodnftrial leir ak*BaagaaMiti, aad ttoirnA aipMt|| 
two handrod rupeee Irem GoTemment towaida ^ «lki 
penses. Thottgh the namher and quality of the 
were poor, yet *a goodly gathering of hill-people nimmuyf 
bled and enjoyed themaelres mnoh. In 1904 the attend 
was «bandoDed owing to an outbreak of cholera, hut 
in 1905 a auoeeeaful gathering was brought cS, The 
exhibits were chiefly samples of ootton, food and oil* 
grains and vegetables, as also varieties of hom^wofrea 
cloths. In addition to thb fair there were boat, races 
which proved a great attraction and the prizes for which 
were keenly contested by cre^s from the diffeawit 
villages. Athletic sports received a oonsideratib 
amount of support, especially tugs-of-war of a hundred 
or more aside, the winning team bursting into peall 
of triumphant ''Hoias,” while the posers loudly cMl 
aspersions on the fair play of the winners. A Widl* 
greased pig almost brought on a miniature civil m# 
amongst the competitors for its capture, and should hft 
avoided as an item in future programmes, ^ortunald^ 
the gieasy pole restored the mental eqmlibrium 61 Ih* 
heu^ hill-men, and this event provgked much 
fueffil* 


to sports, there irwA 
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I think that these annua! gatherings should reoeire 
eTBiy encouragement, as it enables die Chiefs, headmen 
and people to oolle<^ together and exchange ideas with 
each other, as also with the representatives of Govern* 
meni The presence of the Commissioner of the 
Division lends great tclat to the gathering, and 
enables him to learn something of the people and their 
ways. 

Among the Kuki tribes village feasts are held in 
great esteem, aud it is considered the bounden duty 
of the Chief or village headman to give at.least one great 
feast in his lifetime. This feast is known as “Kong 
ohed?' throughout the hills. 

All the neighbouring Chiefs and headmen are 
invite<i, and the event is made the occasion for a tre- 
mendous orgie. The giver of the feast will slay several 
domesticated gyal, pigs, goats and fowls, and a vast 
quantity of liquor will be prepared. The slaughter of 
the gyal is attended with hideous cruelty. The poor 
wretches will be belaboured with bamboos to make the 
meat tender ; they will then be speared in different parts 
or even shot with arrows, and the death-agony is long 
drawn out; when dead, they are skinned and the flesh 
chopped up^into cubes, only the ofial being thrown 
away.' The meat is then thrown into large vessels, 
water and salt is added, and the whole boiled. No 
spices or vegetables are used. This is the only method 
they have of cooking, and the result is a very uninvit- 
ing mass of gobbets of sodden meat. Itarge quantities 
of rice are boiled and emptied out in a heap on plantain 
leaves or bamboo mats, with the meatplaced by the edde 
of ih The guests are helped to a huge quantity of eaoh, 
apd this they simply bolt in large mouthfuls until each 
oUe is emnidetely, gorged. The hrup enjoyment tiie 
feast ii the subsequent adjournmenil;* to the liquor-pots. 
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The drink is ladled oat into horns and eups^ Ulld t|||MW 
are filled again and yet again. The 'Uqn<Hr hegfnt In 
take e£Fect, the fun commences. Songs are snug) eoiin 
get up and dance, the broadest jests are p a ss od, Mid 
the women come in for many demonstrations cd 
from their particular friends. Qradually an argmncnl' 
atire spirit creeps into the fun, and light banter and 
chaff will merge into vindictive insinuaticm w opmi 
insult. The drink goes merrily round the whole time, 
and the flow will not cease till the guests have reeled off 
to th^ir homes in a helpless state of intoxication o» 
subside on the floor in a dunkan stupor. It is eon* 
sidered a very fortunate termination if this end is 
reached without a general affray. When such a thing 
docs occur very hard knocks are exchanged, in soma 
cases with very soiious if not fatal results. 

It is conhidcred impel ative for all the relations or 
connections of the Chief or headman to contribute food 
and drink to this feast, but the nominal giver takes i^e 
whole credit of the show to himself. 

The horns of the gyal and skulls of the other 
boasts that have been slaughtered are mounted on 
wooden posts outside the Chief’s house as a memento of 
the desinterested liberality of the donor of the feast. 

There are many varieties of feasts given by the rich 
and poor alike. Hospitality is ingrained in the hillman, 
and his great ambition is to possess a reputation f(w great 
hospitality. A situ qua non of all feasts is that they oim 
only be terminated when the guests reach a paralytic 
state of drunkenness. 

Traditiotm. 

There are several traditions of a gi^at flood tiMtt 
took place oentories ago, and of these I ^ive a couple:— 

(1) There was a very great drought'iu the knd, 
the Chief finally offered his only daughter to imy fl|g 
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liiAt ooold procure rain. The Spirit of Waton under* 
took the ta^, and was successful. Rain fell continuously 
for months and gradually flooded the whole country, 
finally driving the inhabitants to take refuge on the 
highest mountain. The unfortunate Chief could not 
make up his mind to part with his beloved daughter: 
and still the rain poured in torrents, and the rapidly 
rising waters threatened shortly to submerge their last 
refuge. Finally, the people took the law into their own 
hands and flung the girl into the rising waters, where- 
upon the rain ceased and the floods subsided — for the 
Spirit of the Waters was appeased. 

(2) That there was a continuous rain for a long 
period, so that the highest mountains were submerged 
and only two people survived, a brother and sister of 
royal birth. ^These were saved by clinging to a large 
emrthen liquor-pot. When the waters finally subsided 
from the face of the earth the couple married, and made 
themselves a rude habitation to live in : but they had to 
subsist on roots and jungle fruits. One day the man 
found a pigeon fluttering on the ground. He captured 
and took it home to his wife, who killed it and was 
preparing it for food, when she discovered that the 
bird’s crop was full of maize and rice. This she carefully 
it preserved and planted in a small and surprised 
lunr bu^nd one day by producing a quantity of grain. 
This crop enabled them to replenish their world with 
grain; 


Folklon, 

In early times there reigned a great king by name 
Baranasi. He had seven wives, each 

Tha stoiy of the . , .i j ..i . 

Kiaft jEkuMBMiudiui of whom was Dlessea with a son to 

the general satisfaction of the people. 

These eeren sons were very oarefylly brought up and 

•eiemfcd a good education. One <^y dragons in the 
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form of flying horses came and devoured thequngOMaitd 
other fruits in the King’s garden. The King wm ex* 
ceedingly angry, and ordered six of his sons to keep iratdi 
and prevent the dragons from devouring the fruit. The 
brothers, however, went away and played instead of 
keeping watch, .and during their absence the dragons 
came and ate more fruit. The King reproved his sons 
and sent his best beloved ^and youngest son to watch. 
The boy gladly obeyed his father, and arming himself 
with his bow and arrows— for he was a great archer- 
commenced to watch in the garden. Presently the 
dragons arrived and tho intrepid boy was about to shoot 
when they besought him to spare them, and he finally 
consented, after exacting a promise that they would 
hold themselves in readiness to come to his aid a^once 
if he ever summoned them. This they engaged to do, 
and the lad then helped them to some fruit and sent 
them away, ^he King was delighted at his beloved 
son’s success, and banished the other brothers; but the 
youngest son would not stay alone, and followed his 
brothers into exile. The seven brothers journeyed afar 
until they came to a Kingdom, the King of which 
possessed a most beautiful daughter and no other 
children. This Princess, in addition to being most 
beautiful, was extremely clever, and a very skilful hoz&e> 
woman, and she possessed the swiftest steed 14 
world. Her father pressed ker to marry so that he 
might get a male heir, but she said she ^ould only 
many the man who could defeat her horse in a race. 
The father had .to be satisfied with this, and issued * 
challenge to all the Prince} from far and wide to come 
and compete for the hand of his daughter. The lame 
of her great beauty drew many competitors, and amongdb^ 
otimrs the tix brothers determined to try‘ and win bwi 
They took no count of their youngest brother, and tfH, 
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him behind in the forest to mind titeir honie. Tiis 
yonngest brother was sorrowing at being left behind, 
when he suddenly romemborod the claim he hod on 
the flying horses, and ho summoned one to come to 
him. Immediately the horse appeared before him, and, 
mounting it, he , was transported to the spot where tlfe 
princes were about to race with the daughter of the 
King. In the race the Princess easily defeated all com* 
petitots with the exception of the youngest brother, who 
easily out*distanced her on his flying steed. As he 
was disguised he was not recognised by his brothers, 
and. after the race he was spirited back to his bouse in 
the forest, and all effort to find tbo winner was in vain. 
The six brothers on their return to the house boasted 
of thair own riding, and said one of them would surely 
win the princess. Races were held on six different 
occasions, and each time a mysterious ^ stranger on a 
splendid steed defeated the Princess and immediately 
vanished. At last the Princess was sick with’ love for 
the victor, and getting possession of his secret from a 
wimird she traced the young Prince to the forest. There 
they mntmdly exchanged their feelings of love and 
went back to the palace) where the Princess introduced 
<^e victor as her lover and husband. The father was 
ycry delighted with the Prince and cheerfully ratified the 
and made him his heir. The six brothers in the 
i&eanftltne had returned t8 their house and missed their 
yattttgCBk brother, and after much search they sorrow* 
fuJly oonduded that he had been waylaid and devoured 
by a and prepared to return to thgir owu country. 
But fltU youngest tuothor appearad and declared himsdf 
to Bidta ; juid.aft^ feasting them, he loaded them with 
iM sent them to fetch his father, the King, 
lelttrn there was ^pteat fbjoicing and the two 
teelt Bm oath ef friendBiip. On Baeir dslilbi the 
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youngest son succeeded .them and feigned itrrm iMdIi 
kingdoms. 

Many years ago a certain king urns blessed <l|||||| ifi 
only and most besftitiful dau^fateir* 
"Jmu OT The fame of her beauty was noised 

,the b^egroom kdi- abroad, sud ma&y young and noble 
princes came from distant' lands to tzy 
and win her hand in marriage. The King, howerer, 
loved his daughter so dearly that he could not make 
up his mind to part with her, and finally fixed <00 a 
practically impossible task which must be aocompUsbed 
before his daughter’s hand could be won in marriage. 
This task was to jump off a precipitious cliff into the 
river and swim to the other side. This terrible ordeal, 
however, did not deter the young gallants from attempt- 
ing it, and many perished, being either dashed td pieces 
on Ibe rooks or drowned. But so surpassingly beautiful 
was the girl that ftiitors, undeterred by the fate of their 
predecessors, still came to attempt the impossible One 
day a very handsome young prince came to the King 
and claimed to attempt tilie ordeal. The King’s heart 
went out to the beautiful lad, and his daughter at first 
sight fell desperately iu love with him. The King was 
very miserable at the thought of the certain destruction 
that awaited the lad if he made the attempt, and ha 
did his utmost to persuade the young Prince to retitm 
to his home; but the princp was now bewitched with 
ffie beauty of the Princess, and refused to listen 

to the King’s advice. It was finally settled that the 
attempt should he made on the morrow, and all retired 
to rest. The King’s sleep w|s very troubled, and in his 
dreams there appeared an old woman who came to hid 
bedside and, touching him, said: “WhJ^ w^yonr hdim 
melted, and why does the Princess, your dangktsr, iddrik 
now weep and v^w she will destroy herself 
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tdd her ell and besought her aid. The old woman told 
him to get four stoat pillows well stofifed with cotton 
and bind them round the Prinoe’s body, and then give 
him an open umbrella and let him leap from the cliff : 
no harm, she declared, would befall him. The old 
woman vanished as suddenly as she had appeared. In 
the morning the King told his daughter of the dream, 
and she went and confessed her love to the young 
Prince and besought him, for her sake, to carry out the 
instructimiB, which, after very great persuasion, he 
consented to do. Arrived at the appointed place he was 
attired as the directions of the dream required, and was 
given a large umbrella to hold. The young Prince 
without hesitation took the dreadful leap, and great was 
the astonishment of the crowd to sec him gently fall into 
the water and float across the river. The young prince, 
was brought in triumph to the King, who, overjoyed 
at his safety, at once bestowed on htm his daughter’s 
hand in marriage and appointed him heir to the king* 
dom. 

The cliff where this trial took place is called in the 
Chakma language Jamai Maroni, or the bridegroom’s 
killing. It is situated at Chitmoron, on the Karna- 
phuli river, and now falls within the Sitapahar forest 
reserve. 

Chakma Lullabies. 

(1) A kiil^ kol& gdeh oi kiSld chhara na k4nis bdbd* 
dhon ghumja bhangiba gold. 

Oh infant mine I thy body is smoeth and tender 
as the young plantain tree, sleep gently and do not 
cry; crying will bat Wt thy tender throat, and 
change th#enft crooning of thy voice to harrimess 
as tbe 4 |a&tle murmur of the stnejamlet grows hoarse 
^ tiieilwollen waters of the flood. 
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(3) Sonaro dhulon&m rdparo dori na kdnia MlHidBioii 
gbdmjd dhalo not pori. 

Thy cradle is golden, with network ci idrar: 
let its beauty delight thee, till, dazzled, thy eyes 
close and in sweet slumber repose. 

(3) * K4r4njoo dhulndm ker^d& chak na khdnis lakhd 

bur& ghdmjei thdk. Aloo kochoo mileiy^ m&thaidi 
dogor4 the bill^iye. 

Your cradle is made of a flowery design, and 
is finely woven with ‘‘kirak” cane to make it 
beautiful and strong. So sleep quietly my darling ; 
for if you do not, pussy who is purring near your 
head will scratch your soft and tender *body, 
which is more tender than boiled alooa and hoehoot 
(yams). 

Xloo pdt4 thdloo re kiishya p&td myong no kdnis 
lakhi bura oli dake dyong. 

Your body is softer than the tender leaves of 
the yams ; pussy, whose claws are sharper than 
the leaves of the sugarcane, should scratch yon 
you will be hurt my little darling, so sleep quietly. 

(5) D&ni tdli jariphul na k^nis babiidhon r&mgum 
s&rattiin ja bdb^ dni diba n^rekul. 

As the physician gathers the “jariphul” for his 
patients, your father will also purchase and bring 
you a. coooanut from Rangoon, so do not cry my 
baby darling, but sleep quietly. 

Chakm Love-tonga. 

(1) Mds4 kh^lo shilo kh^i no d^l^ tor^ mor chikan b4i 
na parong th^i. 

As thq little fishes of the hill stream cannot live 
without weeds that grow on the stoi^^ 1 also lowCir 
you so, my darling, that 1 cannot live without see jjgB 
you. 
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^3) Ur^ pokklii tol olihei yA aarido uoporim to 
mAi yA. 

Hie birds may cease to fly on high, but you urill 
always posiesa my heait’a deep love. 

(3) CiihorA chhari beel haba jor hado pAn khilik hoel 
habo. 

As the flshea del^lit when the streams and pools 
are full of water, so will my heart delight if 1 cau 
but receive a pdn from your dear hands. 

(4) • Bauot dogorAr hating she jorA no dAld moriiiiba. 

If 1 do not see you 1 shall die, my darling, as the 
depr of the forest that called and called for its mate 
. tih it died. 

(5) Dingi kdlAmbi to ghatot mor ashal mtil poran to 
hatat. 

The bark of my soul is anchored at your ghat, 
my heart is wholly yonrs do with it as you please ; 

or 

1 am yours body and soul, do with mo as you 
please, my darling# 

FoblUt 

In the days when the Ghakma tribe • lived in the 

^ vafley of the Matamari river, there 

j^sffldthea&ehuted resided m one of the vulages four 
young men named SAradhon, NilAk- 
dhan, KunjAdhan and RAdhAmon, and also a most 
beautiful girl called Dhanpati and her three fair com- 
panionB, SArAbi, NilAbi and KuniAbi. The girl Dbanpati 
was a general favourite in the village, and there was 
gnat rivalry amongst the four friends who sought to 
win her &vonr. 

Onet, day when the young girls were amusing them* 
4|lvas la tihe Yoongsa stream, tiiey perceived some 
.l i tt g iW* td the plains coming along.weeping and utter* 
ing lauieats^ions. Dllanpati and her friends hwrtendd 
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back to the village, and meeting Sdrldhootliie entllMihi^ 
him to go and enquire the cause of the Beogalfe* 

This Sar&dhon at once proceeded to do. llief loM 
him that they had been cutting*bamboos ^ day*s 
up-stream, and that while at work a most delicious soesA 
bad been wafted to them by the breeze. Moved with 
curiosity they tried to trace the marvellous fragranoe 
to its source, but after a fruitless seax'ch all but three 
gave up the endeavour. The throe, however, continued, 
and at last on a hill they dspied a tree with silver 
branches laden with golden blossoms, from which eman* 
atod the delicate perfume. The three Ben^lis hastened 
to possess themselves of some of the blossoms, when 
suddenly a huge black tiger with a white star on its 
forehead dashed out upon them, killing two of them* 
The third escaped with difSculty and returned to the 
party, which then fled together. The men, they said, 
who had been slain were their near relations, and hence 
their sorrow. Sar&dhon returned and acquainted Dhan- 
pati with the story, but he discredited the tale of the 
golden flowers, as he Was intimately acquainted with 
' the whole neighbourhood and had never seen or heard 
of the existence of such a tree. The news had a strange 
^Eect on Dhanpati, who was seized with an intense 
craving to possess a branch of the tree with its golden 
blossoms. * She fretted in secret, and wasted sloudy 
away with the intensity of her desire. The physieians 
were called in, but their treatment had not the slightest 
eiBhiot on the mysterious disease from which the poor girl 
suffered. Her girl friends became alarmed at her ca»li< 
tion and besought her to confide in them, and 
she told them of her wild desire and sahi idiq, wovlil 
^ if it was not gratified. The girls went and 
Iffumpali’s parents, wbo wera greatly giieved-iM|i|M 
td dissuade tiidr dauabter firem^he tdea* hOl aSIlMlkK 
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vBhoti and 6nally in desparation they proclaimed that 
anyone who ooold secure a branch with flowers from 
the enchanted tree should marry Dhanpati. At the 
time Ibost of ^e yonth# were absent from the villaget 
having gone to attend the Chiefs court, where the annual 
display archery, sword-play and athletics was taking 
place. The youth S&rddhon, however, was in the 
village, and congratulating himself on the absence of 
his rivals, immediately started off confident in his 
powers of being able to secure the flowers and win the 
coveted prize. Armed with a sword he started on his 
quest and reached the bamboo-cutter’s shed, and was 
seaipbing for the tree when he was surprised and slain 
by the black tiger. In the meantime the other youths, 
with the exception of Rfidh^mon, who had been detain- 
ed by the Chief, returned to their village. Nil&kdhon 
at once determined to attempt to win Dhanpati as his 
bride, and started in quest of the golden flowers : but he 
also fell a prey to the black tiger. The news of these 
disasters reached Rfidb&mon, who obtained permission 
from the Chief to return to his village. On his arrival 
be at once announced his intention of ^fetching the< 
golden flowers, but the parents of Dhanpati besought 
him not to attempt the venture : but Rddbdmon refused 
to Rsten to reason. Arm^ with his trusted sword and 
a spear Bddh&mon quietly left the village,*but he was 
no foolhardy person and determined to proceed with the 
greatest caution. So when he reached the bamboo- 
cutter’s hut he quietly slept there, and the next morning 
he cautiously approached the spot by a circuitous route. 
Arrived in the neighbourhood he climbed a tree and 
peroeivied the enchanted tree with the black tiger asleep 
at the bottmn. lUhihdmon then quietly got down from 


Ihis tree end returned to h» village to concoct a schmne 
lor iuther^.lsetion. iU wmit and 'saw Dhanpati and 
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assured hsr that he would most certainly seoHUS her ^ th9 
flowers, and after receiving her parents’ Uesshm; he 
remov^ himself to the court of the Chief, with triuMu 
he was a very great favourite. They conshlted 
together and the Chief caused a suit to ba manu^tuted 
for Ridhdmon from the hide of the rhinoceros, and 
also a shield from the same material. R^idbdmon now 
determined to make the attempt to secure the flowers 
and went to the bamboo*cutter’s sbed. Here he 
performed a puja to the spirit of the forest as also to 
Mothiya, the goddess who guards against the attacks 
of tigers. He thei) laid himself down to rest for the 
night. He dreamt that a woman of extraordinary 
beauty came and sat by his side and said : “ 1 am 
Mothiya, and am pleased to accept your puja. I now 
endow thee with all my strength; the tree you seek 
is an enchanted one that has been placed there by the 
Hing of the Qeoii to test your strength; remember 
that you must on no account pluck the first flower with 
your hand ; it must be taken by the means of a string 
made from the hair of the maiden Dhanpati, who must 
accompany you to the tree. You will find a squirrel to 
whom you will give the string, and he will tie it to a 
flower and give the end to Dhanpati, who will then 
pluck the first flower, after which you can gather them 
freely. You will slay the tiger by the strength I have 
given you : skin him, and then cut off some flesh from 
each limb. Then take five flowers from the tree, light 
a fire and throw the flesh and flowers into it. The 
tree and tiger-remains will vanish, and you will find 
Shxidhon, NiMdhon and the two Bengalis standing 
your nde.” The lovely vision then disappeared. |N^ 
the morning B^dhdmon returned to his village a^ 
Dhanpati the dream, and persuaded her to 
him to the bamboo-cutter’s *sbed wh«Hre they 
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night. In the nioroing they made a string from aoma 
of Dhanpati*8 hair, and then started for the qx)t <«rhei« 
thn tree grew. When they neared the spot the black 
tiger oltaiged down dt Rddhimon, but protected by his 
armour he attapked and slew the brute with his sword. 
They then approached the tree and Rddhdmon saw a 
squirrel to whom he gave the string made from 
Dhanpati’s hair, and commanded him to lower a flower 
from the tree to Dhanpati. The squirrel obeyed, imd 
then Dhanpati cut off several branches laden with 
golden flowers* Rddh&moa then skinned the tiger, cut 
some flesh from each limb, and light^g a Are flung it, 
together with five flowers, into the flames. A dense 
ckwd of smoke immediately enveloped them, and when 
it had cleared away they were standing in the forest 
with Sarddhon and Nildkdhon and the two Bengalis 
beside them. There was left no sign of the enchanted 
tree or the dead tiger. They hastegied back to their 
village where the recovery of the missing men was 
celebrated with much feasting, and R&lbdmon and 
.Dhanpati were married amidst great and general 
rejoicing, at which the Chief himself was present. At 
the same time the friends S^&dhan, Nildkdhon and 
Kunj&dhon were married to S^r4bi, NilkkU, and 
Kanj&ln, and great happiness reigned in the village. 

JSiS Proverht. 

(1) It is given to the wisest man to make mistakes. 

(9) (^ow loudly in your own village, but cluck 
as the hen in the village of another. 

(3) Scorch the bottom of a new boat and beat a 
new wife. 

(4) Tender grass suits aged eOws ; aged mmi seek 
wives. 

($) The 1st rieep,4he lean eat. 

(4) 4 loel will feir*deatiif the wise the hereaftsNf. 
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CHAPTER X^I. 

Sporting tendency of Hill men— Training of youth-^ 
Traps and snares for big Game and birds— High 
estimates of shikar*prowess, Varieties of big gams— 
kukis avoid rhinoceros — Variety of sport— Fishing — 
Seasons — Varieties of fish, snakes and other reptiles — 
Insect life — Conclusion. 

The inhabitants of the hills ere all keen q[)ortsmeD, 
and start their training at a very early age. Armed 
with a pellet bow and a plentiful supply of suh-baked 
day pellets, the hill-.boy goes forth seeking what he 
may destroy. Woe betide the squirrel or any small 
feathered game that may come within reasonable 
distance of his deadly aim. I was having my cAJbfa 
Aagfi one day in the verandah of a village house, and 
seeing a lad armed with a pellet bow I stuck an egg' 
shell on a post and ofiereef a prize of foiA annas if ha 
could hit the shell in three shots. The lad smiled 
blandly, and took up a position some fifteen paces 
distant from the post. The first pellet stuck* the post) 
the second smashed the eggshell to piece!. I thought 
this might have been only a lucky shot, and placed a 
second shell on the post and repeated the .o|fer. The 
eggshell this* time did not survive the first shotf I 
noticed two or three young sportsmen cardessly 
strolling up with peVet bows: they evidently scented 
money in the game, but I was content with the prowawi 
*1 had already seen and made no farther offers. 

The youths are carefully trained in the maanfactiim^^ 
abAsetting of snares and trapsi *»i}d c|^sid(^Ndde 
and ingenuity are (drown in 
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following an some of the traps and snaras in general 
use. Should a tiger or leopard be worrying a village 
eommunity, a spot is selected on the village road, 
the Jangle is deai^,*bad a trap is set on the principal 
of the three>bridcs*and a*tile trap that used to delight 
oar yoathfal dajrs. Several heavy logs an out in 
lengths of sixteen feet; these are strongly bound 
together with cane or creeper. They are then raised 
on a slant and carefully balanced on a support. A 
hole is dug in the centre of the space beneath the 
logs, and inside this a young pig securely tied up so 
that he cannot struggle. A rope is attached from the 
bound pig to the support. The pig vociferates loudly 
against its enforced restraint, but cannot move. The 
large felines have a marked partiality for pork, and 
should one be within hearing distance the cries of the 
pig are sure to attract it to the spot. The attempt to 
dr^ the porcine bait from the hole loosens the prop, 
and the logs fall and squash the intruder as flat as a 
pancake. Advantage is taken of the knowledge that 
animals wilf always pass along paths through the 
jangle, or which communicate with water, to set spring 
traps and nooses along them. A gun is generally set 
for a tiger, and sharpened bamboo spears for pig and 
deer. The Sj^ar may be attached to a strong bow, or 
a pliant sapling is cut and bent down and the spear 
attached to it; a piece of cane fixed to the bolt that 
holds the spear in position is stretched across the path ; 
the advancing animal strikes the attachment; this 
releases the bolt, and the animal rtceives the charge of 
the gun or the spear in its side, and is as a rule ii^n* 
taaeously killed, or if wounded is tracked down by the 
rillaga dogs and then killed. Occasionally a human 
bbk^ falls a vii^m to these horrible traps. I recsfl an 
hurtaiiee ^Fbeira a^rtalwart young Ghakma set a 
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for pig 40 tixe approach to hia aijl iMi# 
about it. In the ereoing, hearing hia ^4og ht I jMi i g 
luriondy at the edge of the jongloy he pudced 
gun and ran to the apot, expecting douhtlM to filra the 
dog had farooght aome game to hay. He mah^ iehl 
the trap he had himaelf set and waa impaled thrao^ 
the stomach on his own spear, dying a horrible death* 
The strictest orders are in force that when snch taope 
are set the approaches mnst be marked to warn any one 
that may be passing along the path, but, in spite of idl 
precautions, accidents occur. A noose set to a strong 
sapling that has been bent to the ground is a faTourite 
way of snaring pig or deer. The foot strikes the catch 
in the centre of the noose, releases the sapling, and the 
ftTiimal is hung up by the leg. In the Lushai Expedition 
days we had a Gurkha sepoy who put his foot into snch 
a noose when on the march, and was at once swung up 
intq the air to his great agitation and discomfort, bat 
to the huge delight of his comrades. I once found a 
sambur stag hung up in one of these traps, and a passing 
tiger had taken advantage of the situation to have a good 
Tiri e«.l o£E the catch. 1 sat up in a tree, hoping to account 
for the tiger, but he did not return. Occasionally a big 
hunt will take place. A high fence is erected across al% 
stretch of country, different sized openings are left, and 
in these are set spring guns, spears, nooses, heavy logSy 
&o. The beaters surround the country and drive every- 
thing towards the fence, and the game, endeavouring 
to escape through the openings, fall a victim to <me ot 
other of the traps set. Strong rope nets sometimes taka 
the j^boe of the fence: the driven game gets entangled^^ 
in the nets, is tiien speared or dnbbed to daa^^;' 
Tl^ nselbod^is only indul^d in by the wealti^i 
very oaatly. The reader mil imder 
gauRie e^ poiqtildy anrvive, but he nnpeii^iiHii 
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Iba wtok of the (3iittagong Hill TiMto alone ia over five 
Ihanaand square miles, and of this more tiian a quarter 
is feserved forest in wfaudi no hunting is allowed, and an 
eaoellent and safe refuge is afforded to bird and beast 
in which to propagate their respective species. In addi* 
turn to the above area are the large tracts of country 
which comprise Independent Hill Tipdra, tiie Chin, 
Lushai, and Arracan ]ffiU Tracts, and the reserved forest 
in the Chittagong district. The whole of this country 
is densely covered with forests and very sparsely 
populated. The hillmen levy a heavy toll on the bird- 
life of the district by means of elaborate snares. The 
use of the decoy jungle-fowl is a favourite method, and 
is as follows : — The decoy-cock is kept covered up with 
a cloth, when a suitable spot is found. The decoy-bird 
fastened to a string is pegged down in the open near 
the jungle where the wild birds have been heard calling. 
The diameter of the circle in which the bird is fasteped 
will be from fifteen to twenty feet. Running-nooses 
made of pineapple fibre are set round the circumference, 
each noose touching the other and about three inches off 
the ground The decoy-bird is, therefore, surrounded 
with a circle of nooses. The man retires to a suitable 
place of concealmeat and awaits developments. The 
decoy bird, finding himself free, soon flaps his wings 
and gives a shrill crow. The cludlenge is speedly taken 
up by the wild jungle cook, and a series of crows are 
inteidianged. Suddenly a rustliog is heard in the jungle , 
and out rushes a brilliant plumaged jungle cock in a 
hl^ state of indignation at the intrusion of a foreign 
bi^ AH hie own preserves. His comb and wattles are 
|Ml|de tpffh wrath. He cstdies sight cf the deooy-l^, 
and witiklowered crest and ruffied neok he chargee down 

t epigi^lfeifiwhstroderiai^ Alae hisvalouf 

nMb u etepped liy if noose, the MUsilpi 
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emerges from his %idiQg<*|>laoe, wnn^ 
neck, takes np the decoy and nooses, and idbs Ion to' 
seek a fresh spot; tw it is useless to attempt n nOttl’ 
capture on the same ground. The taste of iMi lai 
berries is carefully studied, and when such a tree is loaai 
in fruit it is systematically noosed all over, and .tiia 
unfortunate birds on coming to feed are caught in minh 
bers. If a nest is found with eggs or young nooses am 
so skilfully arranged that the parent birds are invariably 
captured. The Kukis are the keenest of hunters, and a 
successful shikari or hunter is held in high esteem. The 
name of “ Tanghua,” the equivalent of our Nimrod, or a 
great hunter, is given to him, but to gain this distinction 
the hunter must have slain an elephant, gyal, big bear, 
sloth bear, stag and wild boar. It «will be remarked that 
the tiger is omitted. The reason for this is that the flesh 
of the tiger, though eaten, is not particularly sought after. 
In addition to this a coDsiderable risk attends an indi- 


vidual attempt to shoot a tiger with a flint gun, and the 
Kuki will never dream of taking any unnecessary risksi. 
His marvellous skill in jungle craft enables him to slay 
the other varieties of game with the minimum amount 
of risk to himself. The shooting of an elephant from a 
big tree in itself constitutes a great deed of valour, and 
formerly ranked only second to securing a human head. 

Trophies of the chase are greatly valued among tb« 
Knld, and the verandah walls of each house are decorate 
ed with the ^uUs and heads of the various a nim al s that 


the master of the house or his ancestors may have slain. 

The Hill Tracts abound in big game of all sorts, and 
excellent sport can be enjoyed by tiiose who care Hd 
devote a month or two to the pursuit of 1% gd 
£|^d»lllits ate found in numbers, but lAooting 
pperabftpdby law. A few years ago the JEid# 
oigraue hnhUng sspeditiom^ entetle^H 
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TSbMo they dertroyed aumbera of elephaati. The *H>t 
extnked and es mnoh meet as they oould eany 
'ariaa amoked and taken baok to their village. P f i kH 
elephants* feet have the reputation of being Moe lUnt 
eating, bat smoked elephant 1 know to be an utter 
abomination. 

The two*homed variety of rhinoceros is burly plenti- 
ful, the valleys of the Thega, Mynee and Tnichong 
being their favourite haunts. Rhino are to be found on 
the feed in the early morning and are easily miatl if 
bit in the right spot — the neck and base of the ear ate 
deadly spots. A wounded rhino should be treated with 
reflect and attacked with great caution ; for it will 
charge furiously and can inflict fearful wounds with its 
incisors, which resemble the tusks of the wild boar but 
are considerably thicker. The rhinoceros uses his horn 
only for purposes of grubbing up roots and tearing down 
succulent creepers. Rhino horn is greatly prized by the 
Chinese, who work it up into amulets and charms. The 
black ivory will fetch as much as forty rupees a pound. 
The fledi and powdered horn are also considered a 
certain cure for barrenness amongst Hindu women. I 
once received an urgent request from a former Inspector 
of Police, who had served under me in Bmigal, for some 
of the above, and as luck would have it the Gurkhas of 
the Police Battalion had recently shot a rhino I 
was able to gratify his desire. The remedy apparently 
proved efficacious, and 1 earned his Hfelong gratitude. 

The Kukis will not interfere with a rhinoceros, as 
aaj it brings very bad luck, the truth being that 
they sma afraid of the animal and dare not attack it. 
Tha Ikadi of the young rhino is excellent eating, aii4 a 
ftbak hi twy succulent. Gyal, which are akin to ih« 
biiithi *»® foond all the distriot; tbf 

aie to ^ norlb, m the nei^btiW^ 
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hood of Bamgar and Uuuichem. A|»tl a#* 

the best months for stalking. The gn4l |hf|^ 

been fired, and the new dioots of ginse are 

on the hillside. Gyal are extrmnely partial .to tl^ 

and the herds come in the morning and evening to gianef, 

on these, open spaces, and can then be fairly easfily 

approached. 

Buffalo, though rare, are to be found in the 
reaches of the Pheni and Mynee rirers. 

Bambur, serow, and barking-deer are to be fonmd 
throughout the district, and occasionally cheetal; while 
wild pigs are numerous everywhere. Tiger and leopard 
are occasionally met with, and it is always advisable to 
carry a rifle in addition to a shot gun. I was jnngle-fowl 
shooting witli a party on Christmas Day of 1901, and 
the beaters had just entered the jungle, when I saw a 
tiger quietly moving down the hillside towards me. I 
exchanged my shot gun for the rifle, and bowled him 
over as he was crossing the open about fifty yards from 
where 1 was posted. The same day we accounted for 
two fine sambur stags, in addition to a bag of jungle-fowl 
pheasants and a couple of woodcock — a mixed bag 
that should satisfy the most fastidious of tastes. On 
another occasion we were out, and a tiger bounded over 
the head of the ladies of the party who had accom- 
panied the shooters, and were sitting quietly in the shade 
of a The tiger was subsequently secured, though 

at the moment he got off without a single shot being 
fired at bun. 

J angle-fowl shooting is very good sport, and modh 
resembles {dieasant shooting at home in outiyiag 
^pinneya. ICxcellent bags can be obtained by benl%|| 
^ patches of jnpgle that are foon^ ^ the hhoge 
biUa Ih the nblghbouihood of cnltlvM^ 

Febtoary, wheh all erops are off tie 
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ImmI nontiu for ibis qrart. la beats of ibis nature the 
lodil and argns'ejred pheasants are fretineaily pat np, as 
•Iso snipe and woodcock. The latter birds wmo in 
about November and leave in March. Snipe arrive very 
early and can be shot in the middle of Aufl^ ; they 
stay late, and 1 have shot several in May. The pintail 
are in the majority, but the common or “ full” snipe are 
also found. 

The sportsman who is fond of fishing can get lots 
of it, for the rivers of the HiU Tracts teem with fish. 
The Kamaphuli is the easiest river to fish. Mahaseer 
abound, and they run very big. 1 have seen a fish over 
eighty pounds in weight caught by a hospital assistant 
with an ordinary bamboo having a strong line and a 
book baited with a piece of plantain. As soon as the 
fidi was hooked he abandoned the rod, jumped into a 
small boat, and followed the fish, which dashed off 
downstream, dragging the bamboo pole after it; this 
acted as a break, for after some time the fish became 
quite exhausted, and wsi|ignominiously towed to shore 
and landed some three miles below the spot where it 
was originally hooked. The hysterical delight of the 
Babu on securing this monster was too comical for 
words. The fish was strung up on a paddle and carried 
by two hillmen, while the' Babu danced in front shout- 
ing incoherent sentences relative to his marvellous skill 
and prowess. The natives frequently catch monsters 
in a similar way with baits of boiled rice, plantains or 
flooT'paste. I have never landed a fish over twenty- 
four pbund, and that I caught one hot summer’s morn- 
ing. Tln0 fish would not look at spoon or lite-bmt, but 
X fimt several big feUows were on the food at 

fito inSi tweid d a rapid. On ezwbining the watar I saw 
dlil a Ni d firadi wator moss lOr weed was fioatiitf 
Jdh wmw taking ™ as a dainty a^aC 



I trapped a 1^ zoni^ a StSwa taddMktok $lA 
floatmg down the xa^; to mj delight 1 fa# # iHlBil i 
gently open and my bait ami into it. This 
the first mad rash showed no fight, hut a fish Ml till 
bis weight that I hooked with the same Inxe gaTe metiit 
exciting half-hour. The mon^ e{ March» April #>4 
October are best for fishing hi the Bill Tracts, and • 
t#o*inch spoon is the best aU-round bait. 1^19 folIlMr- 
ing fish can also be caught on a rod: — Butchwa, iliigs, 
Oulta and Oanniah, and varieties of fresh-water sharks. 
All these fish run to a huge size, and veritable monsters 
are brought to shore by a big drag net. The freth- 
water sharks will run to two hundred pounds, and are 
the most repulsive looking monsters, with huge heads 
and wide jaws in which are set rows of dog teeth. As 
a game fish they are on much the same level as the pike, 
but as regards size and teeth they have been aptly 
compared to a tiger and a cat. The natives call them 
iage^nm or tiger-fish. In the rains all the big fish ascend 
the hill streams to a high ekvation to deposit their 
spawn ; they can only get up in the flood season and 
then return. The young fish are hatched in the 
shallows long after the big fish have returned to their 
regular haunts in the big rivers, and the fry are safe 
from the voracious appetites of their own species. The 
hillmflu are quite cognisant of the movements of the fish^ 
and erect big fish-dams with bamboo stakes and Ixmlders, 
with an outlet at one side in the shape of a long funnel 
lined ikith bamboo and terminatmg in a well made with 
bamboo ndes. The fish in the descent shoot thron|^ 
the funnel into the well, and are taken out in baak^loajK 
In the dry season the hilhnen dam. up fibe smaller |mM|^ 
an^ pmson thmn with the pounded bark ^ 



An i0emtt ih 

ol aaimaUf, birdt uid fish will be found in the 
Jtf^Nokhx. 

The number of poiaoiMnu snakes is few end fatalities 
axe rare, but the 8nake*eating cobra (opheophagas elaps) 
is fairly eommcm and gprows to a length of tweWe feet. 
I hare also seen the daboia, or Russell's viper, keraits 
and cobras. 

There is any number of grass-snakes and big rat- 
snakes, and also huge pythons running to twenty feet 
in length. 

Large goashaps or Iguana lizards ai’e common, and 
their fledi is much prized by the hillmon. The totang, 
or Gekko lizard abound, and very big land tortoises 
are found, while the small variety are ezceodingly 
plentifuL 

Song birds are comparatively rare, but birds of 
gorgeous plumage abound 

Beautiful butterflies, from the most modest to the 
most brilliant coloring, curious insects, weird beetles of 
every shape and ^lor, u^onderfol moths, specially the 
varieties of hawk moths, abound. While the other side 
of the picture— scorpions, very large and poisonous 
centipedes, hideous spiders particularly vicious 
mosquitos, maddening sand-flies, with several varieties of 
other flies, all of which have excellent powers for caus- 
ing the gfeatest discomfort and annoyance, make up 
a variety of insect-life that would' require a lifetime to 
do justice to in the matter of description. 

OOirCLTTSIOIT. 

JjA. dealing wiUi the description of a country wheeb 
eee^iiprnble number of tim yeahi of one’s oflidtd 
.qsieib^hlilPe been spent, one is s^ to appear egotistmat 
jacraysdfoy thisfa^, asitishard toav 
^ pmw^pnmottn in » 




ib«li hi^ boan 

Thionghoat tlie woric I lum tried poi 
place, them before ibe reader m e6nifa%^ 
in the hope of adding to th4| aonunliukt 
of Utemtnre deaHng witii tfie Hm Tribii 
The life of a frontier officer, in qdte of ita ! 

■hips and isolation, *haa a peeidiar diiantt of its oi||%‘^ 
and few dm help yielding to its w^rd fiaeKnetidl*,* 
The country is capable of great expansion, and doubj^eM 
before many years hare passed the rich ralleys wtili 
their countless acres of virgin soil will have yieMdd to 
the plough. The dark and silent forests, at pr o e ont 
the home of the elephant and tiger, will be suooeeded 
by fields of smiling com. But with this change tiie 
hillman, with his simple ways and curious customs, will 
ftlnn disappear, and the charm and innocence of his 
present Itie virill be a dream of the past. That this fete 
mil finally overtake the Hill Tracts 1 have not tiie 
slightest doubt, for the changes and progress of the 
last few years are in themselres an indication of what 
is to come. It seems well, therefore, to collect while 
we may all available data as to the manners and 
customs of these interesting peoples ere, with the reaurt* 
less march of evolution they merge forth and become 
identified with the people of the plains. 

In condusion, I have to record my debt of ddsp 
gratitude to my frimd the Reverend GMrge Hughes, of 
the liondon Baptist Mission, to whose genarons and 
ready assistance the compilation (ri this work is princil^ 
^pally due. ^ 

My acknowledgments axe due to Mr. Bisley, 

I. 0. S., and Oaptam Lewin, as also to‘ tiw ~ 
taeei^tm of Forests^ Ohittagongi lor hi»% 
hal me trith dstailB in compedmn Fomlfl'f 
trithm. t 



m Jh deeoMt OkJH ^ BM Trtuk, 

■liilllf Ibe Hill TiSmi ioir pravidii^ me nitli 
wWWwr for my nolet. I am l^ofirfal diat tli^ may 
^flpndata ^ Reward of tbdr oonatry wktdi ihay 
Imte ao malaiialfy amiatod me^in wriliBg. To thamand 
my raadan I bow bad mS&ea ia liie well known Kuki 
laraweB— 

Dm rm iv obbo: 

Mat YOU BUT nr PRAGFw 
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A 

REGULATION 

fO 

Bt«knih$ Um aj^ptmkk im, md pmiit far fHi whifirfifiiWlM iir;^ 
(Mtagmg BiB f^mU in 

Whxkbab it is sspedisnt to deolaro ihv isvsfiflWUs iki| UBi 
prondsfortiis administration ot thsOhittagongSatTM^ili 
Bsogal; It is hsrsbj ensoted as foJsws : — 


Shaft tltla, istfiit and 


OHAPTEB I. 

FnBUMlNAnT. 

1. (i) This rsgnlation msj be osUsd the 


Chittagong Hill Tiaots Begnlation, 1900. 

(i) It extends to the (SiittagaBg Hill 

Tracts; and 

(5) It shall come into farce on sudi date as the Local Gofwn* 
ment may, by notification in the Oaloatta Gasette^ iq^ioint. 


Dfflnitioiif. 


2 . 


(1) In this Begnlation— 

(a) the expression Ohittagong Hill Tracts” means the 
territories for the time being defined as asah Igf 
notification nnder snb-seotion (9) : and 
(d) ** Oommisrioner ” means the Oommisrioner of the Ofailla* 
gong OiTirion. 

(9) The Local Oovemment may> arith the prerions aanelHP ol 
the OoTemov*GenetalinOoanail, by notification in theOabHHa 
Oasette, define the bonndariss of the Chittagong BUI Tkasli^ anA 
amy, in the like manner, vary those bonndariea, 

CHAPTER H. 

Laws. 

8. So^’est to the prorisiooa of this Bagalation, tto 
aistratisnsf OefMhv^ HW “ 
beoairiadonin asiOhiaiwe wHh 



ii 


4 <i)!nw«aMtnMlilprfliiiBft«fdMdnlikio tlMtttiiit 
■riflittn MdifloilioH dMnin wt ffflrft, 
■ad w firii tiny an aoi iwmunatwt iHlii 
tiiiiBaddaiiMi 9k Am vqIm for Am tiiiM 
Mag ia forea fhaeands, an Mabj dooland to be in lone in 
the CUttagongffiUTnoti. 

(f) No other enaotnent horetofon or banafter paaied ehall 
be doemod to agj^y in the Obittagong ffiU Traots : 

IkoHMihaft the liooal Oofernment maj, with the prenone 
■anetioin of Aie Qoremor*€kQeial in Oonnoil, by notifioi^n in 
the Odontta Gaiette,— 

' (e) deohn that any other euotment diall apply in the 
eaid Traoti, either wholly or to the extent or with 
the modifioatioDe which may be set forth in the noti* 
fioation; at 

(4) declare that aay enaotment which is speoified in the 
aohednle, or whuh has been deolared to apply by a 
notifioation under olause (a) of thissnb-aeo^, shall 
oease to apply in the eaid Tracts. 



CHAPTEB m. 

ArroiatincHT and Fowbbs op oniTAur Opficbs. 

rSMnMSoiB ®* The Load Qowrnment may, by noti- 

tri SSS y iHe fioation in the Oalontta Gasette,~ 

* (a) appoint any person to be the Snper- 

intendeqt Of ib» t^tiagong 15B11 IVaets { and 
(b) appmnt so many Asdstant SnpefeintendentB ahd other 
dAoan is it thinks fit to Ossist fo the administntkm 
of the said Tracts. 

4 The Looal Gopernment may by, notifioation in the Oalontta 
Gaaette, ioMt any Assistant Saperintendsnt 
tdthdfior aiqr<dtlwpew«iof timt3ii{irin> 
191 ^ ' lW*tMMe' t e u den tcmlor Ads Bagnlstion or the rdn 
iBrthetimo baitg in f one thOMilldir, dad 

Hf kji jtiAiitfiiifm 
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7. TIm Hitt Tiifti ih^ oomtik^ 

WbsiTdlilrtotiiadtfilM aM for IfMDII* tad g«k^ 

*‘>'*'*^'*^ Sii^eriatMdaiit ibatt b» Om OliliM 
tnto, •nd.robjMttoioyaidwpMiidliytbliwilfitoii^^ 
andw Motion 9, iiw Q«Mnt Adi^niib»tioa d tiw MlAfiMlblli 

aunmal> (M, moDtM lad itt otlnr nMtIefB, tbU be iwM ii ilii 

Superintendent 

8. (2) The Ohittageng Hill Treoti rimfl ooneritnte e mhImH' 

lo be • iw rio M diTWoB SOMIOns JndgO. ^ 

Mdw thf OommMonw. ^ Seerions Judge the OonuniMionff 
may take oogninooe of any oflenoe t< aOonrtof owgiaal 
diotion, vitiioat the aooiued being committed to him by a HagkttMle 
for trial and, when eo taking oogninnoe, shall fottoar the ineedaie 

#««« 4 « * 


wanant-oaMB by Magistrates. 

9. The Local Ooremment shall exercise the powers d eTTigli 

Court for the purpose of the submissiim of 
^ “ sentences of death for confirmation 

the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, and the Commisaioiner 
ahall exercise the powers of a High Court for all other nurposeeTcfiili^ 
of the said Code. ‘ ' 

10. The Superintendent may withdraw any anTwinal (g 

oiril case pending before any pfllne r er 
to withdnw 0 ,,^ Jn ^ Chittagong Hitt Tracts, and 
may either try it himself w lafar it foe 
trial to some other officer or Court. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Anus, AiiuuNmoR, Danos aio) Liooox. 

11. (2) The Superintendent may fix the number d fifsarmi 

and the qnaprity and deseription «f aopBii- 
•ad'''^aua^*^ *‘*7 poBseassd by fibs 

tt gw- habitants of ax^rilL^ (ttA iwljfi 
psrmiadcn siffisr tocuiiiifiiiibih^ 
irifiywtoai9dthemiaditiduaQy,toposieai Mtlt HHmj 
ammnaitioB as he may think fit. 
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1^1 Ul flnuiBi for Um pnMOMbo of oriuoli ponuMioa is 
i fa jj# widsr mb m sIm wi (1) bs nairktd sad sntsrsd in • 

ifH Any piffniiwimi grutsd tmdsr sab ss ott o n (i) to posssss 
fNSfttssiid sinsHaiitioii asj be vilhdiawn by tbs S ipiiintnidsnt, 
•ad fl arsopo tt sU df e sna i sad siamonitioa rstured to in snob 
psnaiMion shaU bs dslirsrod to the Si^erintondent or one of 
saboidinstss 


Ut Tbs Siqwrmtsndsat msy gnat permisnoa to toy panon 
to msanfsetars gonpovdw, sad msy withdrew snob peimiMioD. 

(5) Whosvor* withoot the permiasion of the Superintendent, 
r exports from the Ohittsgong Hill Treots any fire* 
or saunanition, or menafeotures any gunpowder, shsU be 
^irith imprisonment lor a term which may extend to 
‘^ne yesiB, or with fine, or with both. 

{S) 1%e Saperintendent may, with the previoas sanction of 
the L(Mal€h>?emment, by order in writing, direot that sub-aeotions 
(1\ (9)t ih) sad (d), or any of them, shall not apply in say 
TiUsge specified in the order. 

12. (1) The Saperintendent may, mth the prerioos aano- 
tion of the Gommiaaioner, by order in hrrit- 
•eieniwi!**** ***” I>*®bibit all Or any of the inhabitsnti of 
any village from oartying daos, qpears and 
bows and arrows, or any of those weapons, in any tr^ to be 
defined in the order, if he is of o^nioo that snob prohibition 
is neeeasBiy to the peace of snob tract. 

(f) Bvery order made under sub-section (1) shall specify 
the length ot time daring whioh it shall remain in force. 

(5) Whoever disobeys an order made sab*seetion (1) dull 
be pamduble with imprisoommit for a term which may extend 
to six months, or nith fins, or with both. 

18. Whoever, exoept under and in aooordanoe with 
lioense granted by the Saperintendent, 
^taMiasans*. imports, exports, manafootares, p o ssess e s or 
Sbilii Opioib or oharss, or any prepantim ihsrSoA or 
hlOr plant from wfaidi epiam, ganja or oharss can 
M IpNPII^ dhstl be pnnidiable srith in^risoommit Isr a hand 
lipillli ijsgr nitrad to dx months, or with fine, or^witit^betb. 



(f) Hotvitluttttdnig laytyag wntaiiid J iakNiM 
my pmaB my fmm far aomMtw on, to tol^ fl jiiiil 
^jfc « flhuM, fr ^ foy pnpAMtiofi tiwriA 
c lioMm gittol % to 

14. (J) Who 0 T«r» nmpt undw and ia aoooitoM |li9i% 
liwDM gimatrd hy toflopatonidil^ 
aorti or aoUt foraigii i^iiib or 
iiquor, ahall be iMtoitoto intb 
ment for e term whioh my exteud to throe moBtha, or tpto' 
fine, or with both. 

{i) Nothing in thia aeotion applioB-* 

(а) to the import by any persooii, loi* hia ffiiato Mefti^ 

oonanmption, aod not for aale^ of any fora^ tfM- 
or fermented liquor on whioh duly haa bean paid; or 

(б) to the rale of any aucb apirit or liquor legally 

proouied by any peraon for hia private uao and 
oonaumption and aold by him, or by auotioB on hia 
behalf or on behalf of hie repreaentativM in iiitereaty 
upon his quitting a staticu or after hie deoeaae. 


Explanation.— Tfft the purposes of this aeotion, the expreaaion 
''foreign spirit or fermented liquor” meana any apirit or fer- 
mented liquor not manufactured or produced in the CBiittagong 
Hill Traots. 


15. Whoever, ezoept under and in aooordanee with a lioanae 


LooaUj mftdt ipirit and 
iarmantod liquor. 


granted by the Superintendent, exports or, 
sells spirit or fermented liqumr manufaotnr- 
ed or produced in the Chittagong Hill Tiaets 


shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term whidt may 
extend to three months, or with fine, or with both. 


CHAPTER V. 

MlSCKU.AllBOUa 

16. . The Chittagong Hill Traots shell be deemed to 

general polioe^iatriot within the menaj^vi^ 
** ' the Polioe Aot, 186.1, and Bengtd4^.^|^N 

of 1869 (m Mt to amend the mel^vHon tf tie 
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llllMildluMid ««■»» dull tttff"— ftfwitt all tba Mmn 

>■(1 fdftifttfly •OBfaawJottiaX«pPto>4^^ Pdioa. 

’h (I) M dBbtn in (lMOUtti«a«HmTiwisa^ 

mboidiBal* to tho 8oporintoiidant» who apy 

fOfiao 01^ ardor node hy any aooh ofiooTt 
hwhidiBg an Aghhait SopoiinUndont inreatod with any «l tho 
fowm of tho Si^arintondoat imdar aeoti<m 6. 

tjf) Tho Owamioaoner may tofiae any order made nnder 
tine Bagolation by the Boparintendant or by any other officer in 
thrOhittBCong HSlTnota. 

(9) The Looal Gofomment may reviae any order made nnder 
tilit BijlfolitioiL 

lit (1) The Looal Gofemmeut may make mlea for caixying 

TMw iDMkiiWM. objeota and pnrpoaee of 

thia Bagolation. 

(I) In portioalar and without prejndioe to the generality of 
the toegoing power, aooh nilea may— 

(«) proride for the adminiatmtion of dvil juatioe in the 
Ohittagong Hill Traota ; 

(t) prohibit, reatriot or regulate the appearanoe of legal 
praotitionera in oaaea arising in the said Traota ; • 
(e) proride lor the legiatntion of doonmenta in the aaid 
Traota; 


(d) regulate or reatriot the transfer of land in the aaid 
Tracts; 

(a) proride for the euhdiriaion of the said Traots into 
drdles, those drelea into taluks, and those taluks 
into mauaas; 

(/) proride for the oolleotion of the rents and the adndnis- 
tration of the rerenue generally in the said orelee, 
taluks and mauaas through the chiefs, diwans and 
headmen ; 

(y) define the powers and jurisdiction of the duefs, diwaoa 
and headmen, and regulate the exeroiae by them of 
•mob powon and juriadiotiim; 

(I) rapl ate the appointment and dismissal of diwanf and 
haodmen; 



(0 i«OTid« foi tlw MBumanittMl ot 'iMil, 

hmdaea tad Tillii| 9 <iaoeM g(|B<H%y 
nwilt ai hndf fo^ l8ie |topai» 4t 'ii<ilMPiiiili iliMtfi 
be tbonght delimit ; 

(» pnhibit, netriflfc or ngnlcte the nlgietiOi M MHMn. 

ing iiiyite from one dnsle to Mother ; 

(i) ngnlete tfie aeqaidtioB bf O ow nn i M t of Ml 
required fat publio purpoeee; 

(/) proride for the lery of taxes in the aqid Tceets; oad 
(m) regulate the prooedure to be o||Oi^ed bj effieen eeijog 
under this Begnlation or thO^#lhr i|M Mo bflioif* 
in force thereunder. 


(S) All rules made bj the Local GoTernment ander this 
saotion ahall be published in the Oalontta Gasette a^d* oaeh 
publication, shall Iiatb effect as if enaoted bj this Beg g lathm. 

19. Exo^t as provided in this Begniation w in any other 
enactment for the Me being in ictoe, • 
deoiaion ^ed, »ot done or otdeor inM 
under this Begnlation or the miss there- 
under, shall not be called in question in any Civil or €friminal 
Court. 


20. Act X^I of 1860 (an Act tut remove eeriam irgeto 
on the eastern border of the Chittagong Dktriat 
^ By d at owtrin wact- Jurkdkiiqn (f th» inbanah estahliak- 

ed under the general BegrMU>fU and Aete)f 
Bengal Act lY of 1863 (an Jet to amend Jfit XXJI of I860) 
and so much (rf the second schedule to the Sohednled Districts 
Act, 1874, and of the Repealing and Apiending Act, 1891, ss ^ 
relates to either of the enactments aforesud, are hmby repealed. 




otbtt puni 
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vounoAL DiPAinniiira. 


KOUFIOATIOM-Ila. IttPJ). 

nt itt Mtf 1900 . — ^In wmim of the powor oonfomd on him 
hf IHetfaa 18 of fhe OiitUgoog Hill TWa Bognlatian, 1900, 
tho lieotoanat-Qofamor is plmaod to loy down the fbUoiring 
nlm far tho ndmiiiiatration of thow T^aota:— 

BULE8 FOB THE ADICINISTBATION OF THE 
CHITTAGONO HILL TBA.CTS. 

AmoMinuATioit op Civil Jusncs. 

Tin odminiilzation of civil joatioe ahaU bo oondootod in the 
■unt anafla and expeditioas manner compatible with the equitable 
diywal ol the mitten or auita. 

3. The officer dealing with the matter or anit will, in the firat 
initanim, aodeavour, upon tiie vivd toee examination of the paitiea, 
to make a joat award between them. Witnenea diould not be 
aent far, except when the officer ia unable without them to come 
to a deejaion apw the iaota of the oaae. 

8. The zeoerd eball contain the following partionlara, namely, 
the name of the plainiifi^ the name of the defendant, the nature 
of the claim or other matter in litigation, an abatiact of the 
plainfiffa eaae^ an ahatiaot of the defendant’a caae, an ahatraot of 
the d/^oaitiona of the witneaaea (where witneeaea are examined), 
the gtonnda of dedaion, and the order aignad and dated. 

4t* Ctnxt faea ahall not be levied in any matter or auit. 

6. For the aerviae of prooeaa f eea ahall be payable at the 
rate of mx annaa per diem* according to the number of daya the 
jonnay takaa from the neareat polioeHrintion. 

8. In the iaane and enforcing of prooeaaea and the execution 
XlT«(i88i decraea, the offioara dull be guided, 

as far aa may be, by the proviaioiu of 
file Oodi of (Xvil Frooedure. 

In the oaaa of prooeaaea and decraea received from^Oourta of 
other ffiatriota, the loUowmg rnlee ahall be obaerved:— 

)(l)i tHw t^ftgiijntnadent ahall aerra all pioeaaaaa and execute 
cqw laid to him for emvioe m oxooidion by Oifil 



HM 

w • 

Oottrti oiiiiidi tteiCBiittiii'onff WtB ISmti CbnAiL 

iMwpiliisd--" ^ 

(«) by Ml ]|9gUrii Jaltar fsipMtg^ la f|« «|||f allliljM 

tl» aatei* of fla nd latfwwdbgv % W 
^hoTM^ a ooKT ^ i miA 

(b) by the ien petMtibed by the Cent. 

(2) IneayoeMiavhMliiOiriiig to bont^iite or thh m0(ljl^ 
of ntiooe or wnilar oraiae, the ooit of pervioe or eawe a t l e a il|jl 
exoaed the feee xeonTod, the Sape&tendeiit will atay iwfiaa i(P' 
will state the cost to the OiTil Ooort eoneemed, and nqoeit 

the reqninte amoont be forwarded. ’ 

(3) In. any oaae in whioh the Soparfntendoat flndithltilMi 
prooeM should not be served, or that the deerees dionld not jtf 
ezeonted, he will reoord his reasons for so finding, and wifilf^ 
onoe forward them to the Givil Ooort oonoerned, ^ will retain 
the prooesB or decree and fees till final orders are paasedL 

(4) In either of the oases provided for by ndes 09 (3)* 

the Civil Court oonoemed may refer the Soperintendent’s orders 
directly to the Commissioner of Chittagong, and the Oommis- 
doner shall pass orders on such reference and communicate them 
directly to the Civil Ooort oonoemed. If any Civil Court destrsf 
to make a reference from the CommissioDer’s orders, su^ reW 
once shall be addressed to the District Judge for the orders of 
Government. 

(5) The Superintendent will serve the proeesses and ezeoute 
the decrees refe^ to in these rules by the agen <7 of his nssiv 
or of the drde chiefs, or of the registered headmen, aooovdii^ to 
the rank and status of the person on whom the proeess is to bo 
served or who is the judgment>debtor. The polioe may not be 
emidoyed in such service or ezeoudon ezo^t to convey the sealed 
orders to the agent selected for service or ezeoution. 

(6) The Superintendent will in every case report on ihs 
service of the process to the OivU Court oanoenied, and, as rsgni|i 
tiis et^setfrion (ri decNss, will keep up oomsMinication witk esui 
Odbrt till the case is disposed of. 

7. The rate of interest decreed by the OsilltfilbMtf 19 ip)f^||||| 
exceed 12 pet omri. per umnm. 



lit 


HiMiitflikhiinit bengiiUMdviidtr tkti^ 

Itt MflitatiMi ti daads dull aot lit dlovai to bt Had ia iajr 
tail milt ttty haw ban dnljr ngiatonl 

1. ftdtodudl b* adniltod ooly an ngiilmd bonds in all 
aat In lAkb logiatntion would bo oumpoboiy if tba tnuiiaolioBi 
aadnl wbiA the clait ariao wan aomplatod bj dia a i aeation ol 


10. All otdm poaaod in oiTil anita ahall be appaolobto to tho 
OonuniaaioiMry mo ty dsaidf by whom the ooata hi any auoh 
appeal diall bo paid. 

Lboal PalcTmonaa and Aoxirra. 

It. No legal praotitionon ahall be permitted to appear in 
any natter; aad« in all oaaaa whore the Ohiefa are peraooally 
eoaaanadt they are, as tor m poaaible, to be personally dealt 
adlh. ^onts arc only to be allowed when the personal praaenoe 
ol tba.Ohiaf is inoonrenient and impraotioaUe, and they mnat not 
bo legal praotitionors. 

Bboiotbatiok of Dbbds. 

12. Doeda ol the following kinda ahall be regiatered, provided 
lhatt the property to which they relate ia aituated, or the work or 
aat to wbm tlmy relate ia to be performed within the Ohittagong 
HiUTiaote:- 

A. — Deeda of aale, gift, partition, or mortgage of immore- 

able property. 

B. — Leaaea ui immoToable property for any term exoeed* 

ing one year. 

G.— Bonds, Fronuasory notea, and engagementa for the 
payment of money. 

I).-— Engagementa or oontraota for the deliTery of prodnoe 
or goods of any kind or for work to be done. 

fi.— Wills and antboritiea to adopt. 

E.— Owtifioates of diaoharge of mortgage. 

. 0.->-DeedB i^ointing a manager of any estate or property. 

1$. Beads oot indnded in the sbove list may or may not be 
s^|^btoto4*ttoA1lm'^hotbeuiadm in Oonrt by reason 



14. No rtgatament to do anythin ffl yl , « t§ mt 

to vMo P 0 U 07 or tfimiattiy iiopwftU, iriB to ^ " 

15. If lojr dooumooi 4aly pmeatld forngys^iii : 
hagntgo wbioh fhe Bogiitoniig Offleor doeo not 
vMoh u not oommonlj mod in the diitiiot, lie ihill 
ragiater the doonaunt, oalew it is aeoempniiied hy • 
lotion into o kngttogo oommimly mod in the distriot, and ( 
olmeoupy. 



16. It dull be in the diametimk of the Begiatemiglf 

to refuse to oooept for registration dny dosOmeni in idM » 
Uot, intedineation, Uank, ensure, or ofrM-atloi (^penii^ niMhil 
the persons exeonting the dooument attest, with their sigmilllMB 
or initials, snob blot, interlineation, blank, erasure, or attsmtilkij 
and it shall be his duty, at the time of registering the doeoMot^ 
to make a note in the register of snob interlineation, Uank, 
erasure, or alteration. 

17. No instrument relating to immoreable property «heH bo 
aooepted for registntion unless it contains a description of snoh 
property sufficient to identify the same. 

18. No deed, other than a will or authority to ad(^ dull 
be aooepted for registntion if not presented to the proper ofllesr 
within three months of its execution, unless good oanse for the 
omission be shown to the satisfaction of such officer, in whieh 
case if the delay in presentation does not exceed four months, the 
deed may be registered on payment of four times the oidinaiy 
fee. 


19. A.ny will or authority to adopt may be registered at any, 
time. 

20 . The functions of the Begistering Officer shall be par. 
formed by the Superintendent or by such other officer as 
Local Government may appoint for the purpose. 

21. Every document to be registered shall be | 
some person dsiming under or exeoutu^ the same ; but nn 
roy t* be registered unless the persons executing E 
representatives or assigns or agents (where agents are 
under rde 82) appear before the Begistering OOmi 
tbaexeeution. Any person refuting to attsUid lAelll ‘ 


Us ftiybfatK OOnt, « niaiiif to tol» otO, or mumt 

V Wfcmiring (Hj^ ialiia |q 

Ito lUgWtiwfafl OOmt, ihtU be pimiAaWe udn ft* lodin 

iMHObdik 

SS. Agwii will, M ft gftiMnI ralft, be ellowed to oondpet 
Wfiilifttiuii only m betolf at (1) Hill Ohirfi and penooa «f high 
: (2) Bft w p e ft ft genOameo, ftnd (3) pardit-natkim voond. 
Odj ftgwti iriu) ftre of knowii rwqpeotftl^y, end ftre penooeUy 
ugaftintoi edth the tooh of the oaae, will be permitted toooadaofc 

l^lllllilOII. 

28. A fe^ ee fdlowe, most be paid before legiitry : — 


For ft leeee to ft onltiTeting raiyat ... 2 

For ftay deed under heeding A in rule 12 ... 8 

F^ any deed under heading 0 in rule 12 when 
the liability inoorred is lees than Bs. 50 ... 2 

For the same when liability ia not less than 
Be. 50 or more than Be. 800 ... ... 4 

For the same whm the liabUity ia indefinite or 
ia more than Be. 800 ... ... 8 

For engagementa under Heading D in rule 12 
when the period embiaeed ia not mote than 
three montha ... ». ... 4 

Fw the wme when the poiod ia indefinite or ia 
more than three montha ... ... 8 

Focany deed under heading B in rule 12 ... 8 

For any deed under heading F in rule 12 ... 4 

For any deed under heading G in rule 12 ... 8 

For all other deeda, inolnding thoae registered 
under rule 13 of theae rules ee* eeft d 

24. Faisona may be aUowed to inspect the boolca in whioh 
dsedsiee e^iedi n to take a oopy of a deed on payment, in 
adseneeil a fee «f eifi^t aimaa, baiadea any seoeaiary ehaige for 

2lir«>fbe tofiptolliBg <Aoor will, batorehe ri^giatora a dead, 
bfplil that Ihepadtoi appieitog bifMe him an reiliy 



to toi llii!f|pftolote.ttl to 
Om tof» tad {finiMl of 

. 26 . HodhittttMn wto(<Mtt«dMdiM oatoi^^ m ilP H 
foDawiBg foni :•- 


At (tlM hoar) on thw |h» W 

monih, aad ]nar) ,AB.,adh«f 

,iMidwtof 

of , reaidontol 

roeognto hy me (or) duly Monfifiod hy 

Noidontol , oppearadIwfoinaMiw 

ackaowledged thm ozeootion of tlusMeed oadaotiafled noiyi 
they folly nudentood iti purport. 

27. The deed, with the eadoieement, shall then be eo|iied 
without delay into a book previooaly paged and signed Iqr ilw 
registering offioer. The oopy shall be attested by the tegis(elflj| 
officer, and the original shall then be retomed to the party eiriitiled 
to reoeire it. 


28 . The registering offioer shall keep in a separate book a 
memorandum, in order of dates, of all deeds registered and lefosed 
registry, as follows : — 


Date of re^ry or 
rafuMu of 
regutrj. 

In what book and in 
what pa^e regiaterodi 
or for wbat reasons 
registry was 
refused. 

Names and 

residences of 
parties. 

Natmaod 
date of 
deed. 

1 

2 

8 

4 






2^. When a register into which deeds hare hssn Ofl|piw|| 
ffiled'i^ ah al^iabetieal index of the partiae to tibe 
eoiffialM sbud be appended te it 

86. All4tdtnid and ne(M«aiy «a|eiMieoatosd wKhi 
lion Aall be defroyed ftm the fees mlisedi and «Wi 











SI. Dm daS wt i ww of <Im voids ** Umb,'* ** movwUs jm- 
futj,** and ** iauDOfssbb prapartj,** vhioli ms oDntaiasd in tiv 
Indian Bi^stxation Aot| 1877, dull ba 
^ ' bald applieabla to ifaeoe and to dasd* 
ngiitsBsd ndar flwin. 

88. 1%a ngistiy book shall be inqteoted and eonntmignsd 
by the CoumiMBoner as often as ntay be found oonvanioBt. 

88« In any oaas vbere segistiation is refused <m the ground 
fliat the petty vbo is said to hare eieonted the deed denies his 
baling d^ any party daiming under the deed may sue in 
the eooit the Superintendent irithin three months of the order 
of refnasl loi a dedaiation of his tight to have the deed registered. 
The registering offioer dull be no party to sooh suit, and a copy 
(d bis order of refusal, properly attested, shall be primA/aoU prwrf 
that the reason of refusal to register was as therein deeoribed. 
l%e dooumrat in depute dull be admissible as endenoa in this 
suit, aiqri^S ^ oontained notwithstanding. 


THE LdNH. 

Tbahsfsbs, Pabtitioiib, akd SoB'LBmna. 

34. All lands held for plough onltiiation on lease from Qot< 
eniment, under whatever rules they have been or may be granted, 
are snbiaot to the eondition that they cannot be sublet <v 
tnasEmed, esoept on hereditary sueoeasion or with the consent 
of iibe Oommisdonor. No partitions can bemads without the 
‘flOasMitof the Oommianoner. For a tenant to temporarily make 
ever Uki to another person in the esse of illness, in- 

(jtipieily* minority, absanee <m a journey or in the like sangeney, 
hliwt to ioMtlt; but in no suoh oese ean the tenant recover from 
OK hmteo a faigher seat tbw be has himself to 

Mi 



OiBou DimKaM. 

85. Th* Ohittfi^Dg Hill Tiwjbi 
«Vn 1«, tb boindariM of vbidb ue irdl iBwwiirMd 
dupaio— 

(0 thoMTonlGtoTenuQmtfonitreaerrM; 

(I'O the Bohmoog’s circle, inolodiiDg the tnothitliillBi lOiflBi. 

ae "Siingoo Sabdiviaioaal ^ua ICahal;” 

(ii'O the CBiakma Ohief’s oirde^ itwiliiiiiTig the iteot l i i t hn i fHP 
known aa *'badei fiubdiTiaional KHm Mahal;’* 

(te) the Mong Chief a circle. 

Taluk DmsioNa. 

36. The 33 blocks which were formed in 1890 for the eattaoi 
of 1891 have been oonstitated permanent diviaiona and are oalled* 
taluks. They lie as follows in the three oiroles 

Bohmong’s circle et # tee 18 blooka, 

Cbakma Chief s circle ... ... 9 ,,, 

Mong Chiefs circle ... ... 6 „ 

Mauzas. 

37. The taluks are subdivided into mauasa. A mausa will 
ordinarily contain not lesa than one aBd-a>half and not more 
t h*" 20 square xnQea, inoludiog hill, wood, and waste. WheMver 
there ia plough cultivation a mauaa will be formed,, and ita 
external boundaries laid down on the map. Wherever there ia a 
permanent village, even without plough cultivation, a mauaa will 
be similarly formed. The remaining mauzas will be formed aa* 
ciroumatanoea allow, and, till defined, will he known aa the- 
undefined mauzas. 

Administration or thx Circles and ^ITauzas. 

38. The three Chiefs— the Ohakma Chief, the Bohmimg, «[|^ 
the M^g Chief— are charged with the adxmnistntum ci 
teiqnotiTe oiroles, and every person residing or eultivat^ 

n oiaale is anbjeqt to the jozisdietion of its Chief, wi^ the oMwi 
tioiff. of ChivarAment ^oers and their f andU e a , tndexa 
keepera in haw tad leneeB of fishetiea amdpwc^ 



tM m obiipi <rf th* ftt 

H— ‘WbiM %i7 an vaaldi, hmdmm vill l» anwiiM 
1^ CIm BqMnBtM&Nit in WMoltatf on with tt» Chiifi ttMl <h« 
ihhtbitasts of the nraa. Efoij ptnoo, with tho traqpthoMi 
ofowiiit, wnoing or ooltiTatiog within a moan, will bo inlqoflt 
to tliio aaUuritj oi ita haodnaa. 

CoLLBcnon of thc Bksts. 

39. Tho rents in each manm will be paid to the heodmaa. 
Evoiy hoQseholder rending or onhiTatbg within a maaaa is liaUe 
to paj rent to the headman, and there may be no remisnon of 
that lialnlity, nnleos eano^ned by the Superintendent. The 
Kaadman ^njl oolloot tonts Under the control and authcnity of the 
(Srde Clueb. The Ohief and the headman will receiTe oommis* 
mm on the ooUeetionB at such rates, respeotiTely, as may from 
thno to tame be eanetioaed by the Ooremment. 

AmUKlSTEATIFE PoWBBS OF TUB CuMFS AMD HbAIMIBX. 

40. Except in the cases mentioned at the end of this rule, 
the Olueb edll regulate the aftoits of thnr cirdee and the action 
of the headmen within them, with powers of fine, of enforcing 
rosiitotion, and of imprisonment. Similariy, the headmen will 
Teg"l*fa> the internal afiaits of thdr mauaas, with powers of fine up 
to Be. 25, of enfordng reetitutioo, and of detention till the 
Superintendent's orders are receiFed. The Superintendent will 
hsTe general revirional jurisdiotion over the ezerdse of all these 
powers, and will continue to reoeive from the police information 
of the oceazrence of cases. 


Bxeefied ea»e$ rfftrred to diooe. 

(1) Offences against the State, against Oovenunent serrants, 
or against publis justice. 

(2) ^ Biots in iriiioh grievous hurt has been caused or deadly 

WtofOM 'XMd* 

fh* loUowiag serious ofihnoes against the person, nmnely, 
milpibio homicide, voluntarily causiog grievons hast. 

mpe, abduction, hidaapping, and unnatiind 



(4) Sitoitiim, iobbei7, dikaify, ltifU«g 
lioiiM4niKkiiig when propariy liken «ioMii Hn, 
nlot. 

(5) Foigeiy. 

(6) Qffenow imder Cfhi^tw lY of the Oihittagong HiB 

1900. * 

(7) Anj oaae or oiaM of oases vbidi ihe OonuusBioiMr m$f 
spedff in tills bshall 


Thi Bsmt. 

41. The rent is of four kinds, vis.,— 

(0 the existing joom rent and bigm ; 

(tO the plough oultiration rent ; 

(ui) ground-rent for premises used for other than agrienltoral 
purposes (shops, &o.) ; 

(tp) the grass and gat^n kkola rent. 

Joom Bent and Begar. 

42. (a) Every joomia, who has oustom to pay joom 

rent, must pay the joom rent for the Government to the Qhiel 
in whose oirole he resides, to be oolleoted hy the beadnum 
vrithin whose he resides. If any snob joomia jooms 

in a different oirole or mauxa from that in which he imidd^ 
he must, in the case of a different drole, pay the full joaSi^ 
tax for that joom in addition to what he has to pay to his Oinda 
Chief; and in the ease of a different mauxa in the same oirola, 
he pay half the full joom rent to the headman of that 

in addition to the full rent whioh he has to pay to his ow| 
Plough cultivation gives no exemption from jo(Ha«tax 
to a man who jooms. 

(6) The joom book must show separately the jooms aad 
joom-tax for each mauxa. 

The Blough Bmt. 

48i The gaxetted offioers of Government, the Ohietfi^ and fiWf 
headman ®»y gnuat to any suitable person wishing to 
plough ondtivatioB tim requisite antiuotty to do acb s^atilntfK 
tiw tenn* 



Vlb bpIoQgb mi will b* ooDiotod Iqr fiM Imdmu nadir tin 
4itRd lod inpifiiiUadiMi of ihi Ohiif, and it luj 1m paid 
idiraot to Am QmmmmA (Mm* or tluoagli tha Ohu^ aa ia 
lonod mAat omTMuant in diffennt oaiM. Tha haadmaa any 
aarign to any inilaUa raiyat aa mooh land aa it U within tha 
xaiyat’a powar to oultivata hinaeli For tha fiiat threa yarn 
H will ba ranUfrea. Thanafter it will ba aaaaaaad by tiia 8opar> 
intendent, and the rata onoa fisad will not ba altared lor 10 
yean. The headman inll frame a lanUroU {jamobandi) for all 
ploog^ coltiration in hia manaa, which, whan reriaad by tha 
Saparintondant, will form tha bans of the demand. Theaa 
rent^oUa will ba axanuned, whan possible, on tha spot erery 
year. Floagh ooltiTadon held under leases will, when not 
foifntad, ba indodad in the rent-roll on the terms of the lease. 
When the lease conditions hare been violated, the lease will be 
oanoeUed and the land settled with the actual caltiYstor as if no 
lease bad been given. 

Non-ogrxcuHurdl UentM and Baton. 

44. The rents for non-agrioultnral sites will be fixed by the 
Superintendent, and when so fixed, will be entered on the rent-roll 
and distributed in the same way as the plough cultivation rent. 
But this rule does not apply to the oases of baaars, which may be 
separated by the Superintendent from the mausa and settled by 
l>T«, and manag^ either through the headman or direct, as he 
sees fit. 

Orau and Oarjan Khola Rtnt*. 

45. The grass khola*t excepting new grass kholat which may 
coma into asistenoe within the boundaries of mauaas (Bengal 
Qovamment No. 2644P., dated 9th December 1902), will be 
settled by the Superintendent as hitherto, either yearly or for 
pariodi,of not more than 10 years in any case, and vriien settled, 
their rants will be realised separately and will not be added to 
tha nut-roU or distributed like the rents for plough cultivation 
and iwnMgrioaltural sitea. 

SxBTioB Lands. 

fp iMtf manaa 60 aores of the beet arable land, in one 
|&[^ Or in uaa or areas as neariy apinoaohiiig 60 smim as liny 



xxi 



1w pctotioaUfl» will b* danamiad, xsooRdadt t&d nil i|V|||,| 
kh^ land <rf Got anmaiit lov the lemiuMmihni dt 
odfleiala, the headman, the patwari ot kaafcari, ijt 
and thewalduneni if inch axe appointed, and wiQIwi^ 
to aooh offioen by the Saperintendent to bold feiit>fceit i 
their oontinnaaoe in offioe. No headman may hold, aa hie : 
eration, more than 25 aoree of this land; but the reet 
while unoooopied, may be placed in hia charge under 
temporary arrangementa aa the Snperintendeikt aeea lit to malm. 
No ofidoer shall haye an indefeasible rig^t to ^nmsfer snth l&d, 
or to reoeive from the Gorernment or froot his miodeaaor any 
compensation for improvements made on the land; but tire 
Oommissioner may require a newly-appointed oflBoer to pay 
to his predecessor reasonable compensation for nne^duusted 
improvements. 

Ehas Mauzas of Chiefs. 


47. With the sanction of the Commissioner a Circle Chief 
may hold one or more mauzas in his oirole as hia khas manza 
or maazas, and in that case will be entitled to all the remunera* 
tion provided for the headman in addition to his remuneration 
as Chief, so long as he arranges properly for the performance of 
the duties of the headman and the mauza ofiBcers. 

Inveshturb of the Chiefs and Appoiktment and Disuissax, 

OF Headmen. 

48. The investiture of the Chiefs is reg^ulated by the Bengal 
Govwnment. The headmen will be appointed by the Superin- 
tendent, in consultation with the Chiefs and the inhabitants of 
the mauzas; th^ may bo dismissed by the Superintendent for 
miflconduot or incompetence after a reference to the Chief cou- 
oemod. The Superintendent will not bo bound in either case 
by the wishes of the Chief, but full consideration should ba 
eiven to tbum- This appointment is not hereditary ; but a son, 
when competent, may be appointed to succeed his fatter. 

llWBATION AKD MiOBATING DbFAULTEBS AND ABSOOIK9i»», 

48 . Migration by cultivating raiyats^ om 
otter, thoi#i not absolutely prohflated, is to bsi 




uii 


Mu Mitiwtiaf 99 ^ nhsr n aignto till hi hM diabafgad 
«B dMt omd Iqr Uaviflui tbadnl* •ainamaftton addah 
ha wiahiB to adgnta; and tha (ftiaiii and the haadman aia 
aayaa a w d ta dateia ^ paw e n a aad praparty of meh iataadiag 
daladtan till tiia ordan <d tha Sopariateadeat aia reoaiTad. 
Aa aliaaaadar wfll aot Iw penaitted to reaaltla witlaa tha 
aiada fron arltklh ha baa ahaooadad till he diachargea all tha 
daaaloKidiklihavaaliaUairhaa ha ahaooadad. 

liAaiM aMOiaao foa Public PoKrosas. 

SO. AiaUa land may not ha aettlad by tha headmen ao aa 
to latarfara with nods or paths, or the pablio oonTenienoe or tha 
f aqjm r waanta of Oorammeat, and any settlements made in 
aasdnaantton shall be sammarQy oanoelled. Whan land, tor 
mhidi a settlement has been sanctioned, is required by Oorem* 
it irill be lenuned on payment of compensation. 

J. A. BonnniLLoM, 

Offg. Chuf Seeg, to the Qott, of Bengxl, 
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mrnbuo. 


P0BX8T BBSBSm tllCBlB. no./l»lTH 
’BATES AND TOBLS. 


Easalong 

Fore^ Bteenei. 

• • • • • • 

Sq-silss. 

... m 

Bainkhyong 


... 216 

Sitapahar 

• • • • • ■ 

... 11 

MAtamoii 

• •• 9^ 

... 251 

Sangu 

see ea# 

.. 145 


Total 

... 1,385 


The forests oontaiii mixed species of valnable timber trees and 
also large areas under bamboo and oanes. 


Timber. 

DilleniaoesB— ' 

Dabru ; Dillenia ind^. Chambruin ; Dillenia pentagjma. 

Anonaoese — 

Topolong ; Alphonsea ventrioosa. 

Oapparidese— 

Kaingtha ; Grataeva religiosa. 

Bixinese— 

Chaulmugri ; Gynocardia odorata. [The seeds of this tree 
are exported and an oil extracted which is reputed te 
have healing properties in oases of leprosy 
aggravated skin diseases. A tree will yield twenty IHf 
thirty seers of seeds, the hill price for the same being 
Bs. 2 a maond.] 


Gnttiferse — 

Eamdeb ; Oalophyllam polyanthum ; used for mddng 
Nageawar ; ICesua feirea ; used in making posts for houswh*' , 
Eheong Gun ” or temples are made from this woodi 
flowers in April, and the flowers bave a most 1 
scent. They are much appreoiated 1^ the T 
are worn behind the ears. 



Temstrbmiaoess^ 

Ohilanni tiMtdina Wall^^ 
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| 3 iplwoiMpe»~ 

l)il 4 ffra«Dt|nHi taibM'biiktas. 

Ditto tnrliiBatiis. 

Ditto inmnoi. 

Ditto alataB. 

Ditto pilocoa. 

The goijen Inrtiubee an ezoellent oil, which formerly oom- 
maaded a ready aale and waa used for mixing o(dour 
painta ; it waa alao mod for lighting purpoaea, but haa 
bean ^te aapetaeded by keroaine. To extraot the 
oil a hole ia made in the trunk about three feet from 
the earth. The tree ia then Bred, and the oil which 
eoUeota in the hollow during the night ia ladled out 
in the morning; the hot aeason ia the best time for 
estraoting the oiL Planka are made out of the wood, 
but do not laat welL 

Storooliaoe«<— 

Hnia; Steroulia oolorata. 

XJdal ; Steroulia rilloaa, a fibrous wood from which the 
hillmen make rope. 

Tola ; SterooUa alata, the ailk cotton or “ aimul ” tree. 

BuxaeraoecB — 

Kl-bhadi ; Garnga pinnate ; used to make house posts. 

Hefiaoesa — 

Fitraj ; Amoora Bohituka ; used to make boats. 

(%eokmaai ; Ohiokraaaia tabularia, a good furniture wood. 

Sorojbed ; Cedrela Toona ; used locally in manufacture of 
teaehesta. 

Sapindaoem— 

Knnxn Sobleiobera trijoga. The ash of this wood ia used 
for dyong purposes by hillmen. The fruit is like a 
groen gooseberry and acid ; the hillmen eat them with 
aedt. 

' TeUhnt; Drhhycerpna laoemosua. 

fiiflniitttonia Bdiwenchli. 

0100 two grow to the great heighto of leet 

' m M ttor wteible to 



BMko Nrirtl % WWi 

nli ud doM noi wwp. 

Bhadi Odina W(^«, m*k» good 
Ehri ; floUgwna longifolia. 

LegnmmoMB— 

Poiohi ; Omdo alaU. 

Chakua; Albioia atipnlsU. 
ilOmii ; AlbuEis prooera. 

CombretMeaB— 

Boheta; Teraunalia belerioa. 

Hingori ; Anogeusus acmnuata. 

Myrtaoen— 

2Sebri ; Eagenia graoiliB. 

LytbraoeiB*— 

Jaral ; Lagerstromia Flos. Begion. 

This ia the best timber in tbe Hill Tracts. It is m toj 
great demand for the manufacture of “koondoh’’ 
boats used in Tipara and Noakbali (Hkhnij if, 
posts made from jarul if seasoned are impervious to 
tbe attack of whiteants. A jarul tree in blossom ^ a 
lovely eight. 

Banderhola ; Duabangasonneratioides, makes good '‘dugoois.*’ 
Rubiaoese— 

Eom — Nauolea sessilifolia. 

Ebenacess— 

Makurkeng ; Diospyros Embryopteiis. 

Sapotaceee— 

Tali ; Diohopds polyantha : much used in the manufMtue ol 
battens and rafters. 

Lutiam ; Willoughbeia edulis. 

Bignoniacess — 

Shona ; Orozylum indioum. 

YerbmaoesB-> 

Gamhar or Qambar ; Qmelina axbones : good timber let 
twe and boats. 

Goda ; Vitez alata. 

Urtioaosm— 

Oh^paHsh ; Artooarpus Ohaplasba : an exosIfOBt 
lakafllu Aitooaipas Lakoooha. 
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Bit : Oilaaaa iM^ finib and 

Svnqpiti lifloaU prftota, 

Hl|wi; Onfolt lotna. 

BdpatU ; Walliahia OufoltadM. 

Bam Sopari ; Anoa triandia. 

Then k a rvj lig export of canes from the Hill Traota. 
^en an aeren vanetiM known locally sa- 
il) Hkadnm | These mietiee grow to great length. I 

(2) Eherak i haee had a Ehoak cane 4t50 feet in length, 

with a diameter of 2 inohee. They an need to tie op 
the hnge timber rafta, and sUo exported for sticks. 

(3) 0<ddc ; in general use for tying up roofing and basket 

woxk. 

(4) Jait; in general use for tying up roofing and basket work. 

(5) Bandori; ditto ditto. 

(8) &rii ; for chair work. 

(7) Chikon; used as rope inside the houses as clothes* lines, 

and also in badcet*work. 

Kuraj pat. These are used for the manufacture of 
jungrat and big ckattM or sunshades, and are largely 
exported. 

Bamboos — 

(1) lOtenga. Bambusa Tolda. 

(2) Bariala. B. Tulgaris— used by the oommon petals in the 

phunsas poets for house and sheds and in roofs. 

(8) Eanta Bariala. B. arundinaoea. 

(4) Kali. B. aniioulata. 

(6) HadL Gigantochloa maorostaohya. 

(6) Ora. Bendiocalamus longispathus. 

(7) Lota. ICelocalamus compactiflorus. 

(8) Bohi. TeinoBtaohyum Dnlloos. 

(9) fit^aiB. Teinostaohyum HdferL 
IfoB. Uelooanna bambuaoides. 

Tlw ttsU la fnimiTertal demand for honaemanufaeturd Ota 
#118 MjMtoiid to making mat imlla. 
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APPEKDIX D. 


O&ACMA SBRS OB OOSA. 


tMmm. 

Sab-WbM- 
Q) OhakiMA 
(8) TiugohugTM. 


Uooltd in*' Tribes andOattos 
ti Bengal,*’ bat onknown to 
Ohakmaa — 

(1) Amo. 

Bamn. 

(8) Bataljra. 

<4) Dawin. 

•S) Bhaoma. 
i6) lohapooha. 

(7) Eda. 

(8) ^ngtagate. 

(9) Kujja. 

(10) Woeba. 

Ill) Peeabhanga. 

lio) DJUMUlVft. 

(14) Waigga. 


StpU or OooM. 

(1) Ang’^oh. 

(8) Baga. 

(3) Bomg. 

(4) Bo^a. 

(5) Babai^ 

(6) Baroah— BajMbariab 

or Bajpaaimya.* 

(7) Bar Sega. 

(8) Bar Eamba. 

(9) Darjya. 

(10) Dhamai. 

(11) Dnrjya. 

(12) Fakea. 

(1^ Fema. 

(14) Fedongja. 

(15) Heiya. 

(16) Khronje. 

(17) Enrakataja. 

(18) Eambe. 

(19) Eoboka. 

(20) Lakaara. 

(21) Larma. 

(22) Leba. 

(23 ) Moolana. 

(24) Pedangeri. 

Fbema. 

(26) Poah. 

(27) Pooma. 

(28) Bangeb. 

(89) Sega. 

(30) Sekkaba. 

(81) Sadanga. 

(82) Teiya. 

(33) Tbam. 

(84) Uteaii 
(35) Wangja. 


r.'ttSssasajtisSa.'Si.^”** 
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The Bajpttfehf lonMiiy Nodarad Ninrlbi oi liliiitiWHI 
tofh* Clhi«f;Midtii»«gh]ioirlimgiatlii UiMi 

Cadc^ they lijB i«id« Ua tmioM oa eeia0taal.|MH| 
Fomerly tliej wen •xwqpied from sU taMtu# , bol iMxlf 
now gaw M c d liko tbo nd of tho luUmm. 

EHYOUKOTSA, OB BITBX PEOBLB. 

MgffA Siptt, 

(1) Rigroff Tm; people living on (he Son^ river. 

is (he Uegh term for the centre reaohes Che Soagoo ritw, 
and the raoe has been known to oooupy the Sungoo vallei)' Inr 
over 200 years. 

(2) Palatng Tia, Falaing is a tributary of the Edodyne 

river. The Falaing Tsa Maghs migrated in a body from the 
Eolodyne and are now settled in tite north of the Ohittagoag 
Hill Tracts in the Mong Cmde. * 

(3) Palatng-gree Tsa; the same as above, hut the more 
important of the sept ; the term “gree” signifies greatness. 

(4) Kowk-dgn-Tsa ; hill near Baahkali to the west of Satkania 
in the Ohittagong distriot. 

(6) Coysyn Tsa ; stream in Arraoan. 

(6) Kyotck-pia Tsa; somewhere in the direction of the 
Eolodyne river. 

(7) Cherryn Tsa ; somewhere in Arraoan. 

(8) ilfars Tsa; dwellers on the Eolodyne river itself ; anything 
big is called " Mars ’’and the Eolodyne was the biggest known 
river in those parts. 

(9) Babch Tsa ; the Upper reaohes of the Songoo are called I 7 
the Maghs Sabok. 

(10) Erong Eiyoung Tsa ; from krong, a cat. The old Ohiell 
are reputed to have been fond of keeping oats, and they had a ^ 
regolar keeper for the same called Erong Ehyoung. 

(11) Taftijf Tehyt Tsa; the poscm authorised to stamp 

ro|«l sMl was Taing-Tohyt. 

(12) Shin-ht^Rtsry Tsa; the bearer of the golden oup. 

(18) Esssa Ohary Tsa; bearer of the royal heteln«dt mrm’.L 
The M*gha are tremendoua pin and hetelnat eaten, 



^ timi ttt ywlwg tlwr, • tOM^ 

Aiw At; tn th> Mrtwwi ihw. 

(t«) jr«vM; Aow«holoalBidttegHd«M. 

(17) mf r tt At; Inalaj*. 

^8) Jfrwy At; tdmiUtJ horn At Ifitoo. 

(19) JAfdMftt. JRifAtf ; nonadt vho nadtitdi di^ 
aUtginetto At old (Sutt Thtir w p i ata t t li ttt tit nent 
tattltd m At Kmtpliiili ri^tr ti CSbaodnigboBt tad tit alill t 
trnnWiaonw lot 

ftB) Mtb At; itndtoa At Mattamri riw. 

(UL) JS mr t fat; outaidtn tdmitttd to At tnbt. 

(Ul SifHfiifa At. 
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APPEKmX t. 


ICAliMAliB. IM. 
Xmmab. 


EUpbwt. 

Bhmooerosi tWD*hoTiwd. 

Qyal, ^ JiwiUilb. 

iitAalM. 

Tiger— FSiA« Tigrit. 

Leopaid— Pardtu. 

LeofUtd— Aiiaiio Uaok 
leopaid. 

XiOOpudf dooded— iFk/i* 

Himalayan blatdc beai^ 
Vrtut Tarquatua. 

filoihbear — Mthurtut labiatut 
laalay bear. 

Sambbar— C«retM unutehr. 

Spotted deer — Cermu 

Ami. 

Bibfaoed or barking deer — 
Ctrvahn Mm^ac. 

Himalayan Qoat Antelope or 
^mom—Nmorhotim 
Mahaui. 

Wild boar— Sea Sarofa. 

Indian wild dog. 

Boolnk, or white browed 
gibbon. 

HunalnyftQ monkey. 


Brown'^tnmped naOnhey. 
Hiaaalayan langur. 

Cliimpad monkey. 
l&Uadoat. 

Tiger oat, i^-<«opaid oat, elOitiii' 

Oiret oata. 

Ifnngooae. 

Fox. 

Marten. 

Hog Badger. 

Orey and Bav (baqiboo) rate ; 

miukratj fieldrat. 

Mice 

Hiapid Hare. 

Jaokala. 

Squirrels— Flying Sqoinel. 
OMera. 

Lemur. 


Birdt. 


L Green Magpie. , 

2. Himalayan tieepe. 

8. Himalayan Jw. 

4. Bofoim-neokea laughing 
tliraAu 

0 Himelnytt white-orestea 

thrush. !»• 


7. Blue-winged 

thrush. 

8. Slaty-headed* 

Babbler. 

9. BhaakaTMi 

flhyitMiL. 

19. Blue. 


SeittBik 




zncfHi 




iB, 

14 BliMli^UMkBaniiL 
14 atnutad |M BdbaL 
14 Bavkllraiftt 
17. Boqr IGahwi. 

14 Maroon Oriole. 

14 OoUmi Oriole. 

90. 

31. laabntn Bija»orwe»veri 

ulVQe 

34 fioHdemnoli. 

98. Blne^spedPitte. 

91 

86.' Gwon^treaatod Pitto. 

94 Hio8giNm*B Inoed-ltQL 
27. Ijon^tailed 1itoed*biU. 
94 OfOMSBiiialeyaa Barbet 
80* Onal Honml. 

84 lanwr H<giihilL 
8L Eagle. 

84 PotegniM Faloon. 

84 ffitamn Falotm. 

81 Pia4ailed green pigeon. 
86. Hbdgaon’e ImperUl 
Pigeon. 

86. Bbtw«1ireaated Ealij 

nieaaent. 

87. Quail. 

84* Blne*l>reaated Qaafl. 

30. EHQ Paitriige. 

40. Saramp PactiidM. 

41. ArgnMyed Pheaaant. 

Polipeetron. 

4B. Bamoudle flnne. 

48. Laage OonnoiaDt. 

44. Adjntenta. 


44 En^^alien, lufo and 

touJL 

48. Indian Darter gnalfo- 
bird. 

47. Woodpednn, large and 

8^. 

48. Parrota of tbroe or four 

varietiea. 

40. Hoopoe. 

60. Shmea of Tarietiaa. 

61. Doveaof aeveral aan^ee. 
54 Crow pbeaaant 

54 Kii^ crow. 

64. Bbimray. 

56. Oarrion orow. 

66. Baven. 

67. Hawka of aeveral 

Tarietiee. 

58. Kites of several varieties. 
60. Yultntee. 

60. Owls of several varieties. 

61. fiparrows. 

62. liinahs of several 

varieties. 

63. Jungle fowl. 

64. Pea-fewL 

66 . 

66. Wobdoodc. 

67. Cotton teal. 

68. Wliistling teal. 

69. Wagtails. 

700. Sand Martens. ! 

71. Swifte. 

72. Paddy-birda. 

78. Bogin. 


Fi$h. 



Mabaaar ’BartM tor; ran to 

Bobn— £a6ie r^ita ; do. 

yalabBita-"»ijl»6se oattaou; do. 


do. 

Oirrkm ; do. 


40 pounds, with 
80 oooaaional 

80 mmisleM. 

40 
SO 


i 


ftthte 50 



zsxiz 


J’UA->ooiiiolnd«d. 


7. 

Oranatis Oarp'«»Bar6m Coiwa* 

f*0M; 

do. 

25 

8. 

Ohital— flTstoptsrM Ohitah; 

do. 

50 

9. 

Freah'water Sharim; 

do. 

50 

10. 

Baril ra Indian trout; 

do. 

3 

11. 

Bntohwa ; 

do. 

30 

12. 

Clhilwa->riap*dofMrM Morar, at 


Bleak. 


The above oan all be takea with lod and liae^ and 
them riae to a fly. 

There are aeveral varietiaB of sea wldob entif 

BBtoariee and can be taken by apinnixif aa for salmon. X| H 
idmaable to ose only the str^mt tadde, with rrite tmeae aiaw 
mounts. 

Nnmbers 10 and 11 give most excellent sprat with fly, eH t 
if on the feed it is not onoommon at one oast to seooxe a 
jn each fly on a oollar of three flies. 

Reptiles. 

lAwd tortoises which grow to an immense siee. 

Biver turtle. 

Crocodiles or Ouoiat Oangeticus; wholly fi8h..eater8. 

Estuarine Crocodile or Corocodilus porosus; the worst 

eating crocodile of the east. It will cover its egfpt with 
a big mound of grass or creepers; the heat from tho' 
fermentation hatches out the young. It will watch 
the nest with great care and fiercely attack anything thak 
may approach. Fortunately these brutes ate not oomitiMK; 
Goashaps or Igouia laiard. The fiesh is much appreoisited 
by the hiUmen. 

Armadillos. These are considered the greatest delioaqy. 
Pythons running up to 20 feet. 

TTitig Cobra— Skips— 12 feet. 

Bussell’s Tiper Paboia. 

Cobras. 

,!Cetaits. 

Boek'e&ekM. 

Craas-saakes of great variety and beantifol oolraiiig. 

Totang ra GMsko Tiaard. 
i;4aards of eristy varie^. 

gb h. Iff, lb 





